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PREFACE. 


A Manvat of Textual Criticism of the Greek Testament 
and its application to the English Version is a desidera- 
tum of our literature, and meets a demand which has been 
greatly stimulated and widely extended by the appearance 
of the new Revision. 

This book has grown out of my studies in connection 
with the Revision Committee, and was prepared at the 
request of several fellow-Revisers and friends whose learn- 
-ing and judgment I highly esteem. It embodies the sub- 
stance (thoroughly revised) of my Introduction to ‘the 
American edition of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testa- 
ment, and several additional chapters, besides important 
contributions from Bishop Lee, Professor Abbot, Dr. Hall, 
and Professor Warfield, which are acknowledged in the 
proper place. The last chapter contains a brief history 
and explanatory vindication of the joint work of the two 
Revision Companics, and fairly expresses, I believe, their 
general views on all essential points, with a preference for 
the American renderings where they differ from the English. 
An official report of the American Committee will appear 
after the revision of the Old Testament is completed. 

T feel under special obligation to Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge, who has kindly aided me in correcting the proofs 
as they passed through the press, and suggested numerous 
improvements. In the department of textual criticism and 
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microscopic accuracy, this modest and conscientious scholar 
is facile princeps in America, with scarcely a superior in 
Europe. Every member of the American Revision Com- 
mittee will readily assent to this cordial tribute. 

The publishers deserve my thanks for their liberality in 
incurring the great expense of fac-simile illustrations of 
manuscripts and standard editions of the Greek Testament. 
Some of the former and all of the latter are entirely new, 
and add much to the interest of the book. 

The extraordinary increase of biblical study, even among 
laymen, since the Revision of 1881, is one of the most en- 
couraging signs of the times, and of true progress. The 
New Testament is the greatest literary treasure of Christen- 
dom, and worthy of all the labor and study that can be 
bestowed upon it to make it clearer and dearer to the mind 
and heart of men. 

I dedicate this book to my brother-Revisers as a memo- 
rial of the many happy days we spent together, from month 
to month and from year to year, in the noble work of 
improving the English version of the Word of God. 


PHILIP SCHAFF. 
New York, August, 1883. 
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CHAPTER FIRST. 
THE LANGUAGE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Literature. 
I, CriricaAL Epirions OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


By Lacumann (1842-50, 2 vols.); TiscuenporrF (ed. octava critica 
major, 1864-72, 2 vols., with a vol. of Prolegomena by Gregory and Ab- 
bot, 1883); TREGELLES (1857-79); Wesrcorr and Horr (1881, with a 
separate vol. of Introduction and Appendix, Cambridge and New York, 
Harpers’ ed., from English plates). 

Lachmann laid the foundation for the ancient uncial instead of the 
medieval cursive text; Tischendorf and Tregelles enlarged and sifted 
the critical apparatus; Westcott and Hort restored the cleanest text 
from the oldest attainable sources. All substantially agree in principle 
and in results. 

Bilingual editions: Novum Testamentum Greece et Germanice, by OSKAR 
von GEBHARDT. Lips. 1881. (Tischendorf’s last text with the read- 
ings of Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and the revised version of Luther.) 

The Greek-English New Testament, being Westcott and Hort’s Greek Text 
and the Revised English Version of 1881. New York (Harper and Broth- 
ers), 1882. 


II. GRAMMARS OF THE GREEK TESTAMENT. 


G. B. Winer (Professor in Leipsic, d. 1858): Grammar of New-Testa- 
ment Greek (Grammatik des neutest. Sprachgebrauchs), Leipsic, 1822; 6th 
ed. 1855; 7th ed. by G. LUNEMANN, 1867. American “ revised and author- 
ized” translation from the seventh edition, by Prof. J. H. THayer (of 
Andoyer Theological Seminary), Andover, 1869 (728 pages). English 
translation by Rey. W. F. Mouton (Principal of The Leys School, Cam- 
bridge), with valuable additions and full indexes, Edinb. 1870; 2d ed.1877 
(848 pages). 

_ Winer’s work is a masterpiece of classical and Biblical learning. It 
marked an epoch in New-Test. philology by checking the unbridled 
license of rationalistic exegesis, and applying the principles and results 
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of classical philology to the Greek of the New Test. Earlier translations 
by Stuart and Robinson (Andover, 1825), by Agnew and Ebbeke (1840), 
and by Masson (Edinb. and Phila. 1859). All these are now superseded 
by Moulton and Thayer. 

ALEXANDER BurrMANN: Grammatik des neutest. Sprachgebrauchs, 
Berlin, 1859.—A Grammar of the New-Testament Greek, translated by J. 
H. Tuayrr. Andover, 1873 (474 pages). ’ 

The German original was an appendix to the 20th ed. of Putter 
Burrmany’s (his father’s) Griechische Grammatik. Prof. Thayer gives 
in the translation references to the Grammars of HADLEY, Crospy, Doy- 
ALDSON, and JELF, and to GoopwIn’s Greek Moods and Tenses. 

S. Cur. Scutriirz: Grundziige der neutestamentlichen Gracitdt nach den 
besten Quellen fiir Studirende der Theologie und Philologie. Giessen, 1861 
(486 pages).—Anleitung zur Kenntniss der neutest. Grundsprache. Erfurt, 
1863 (267 pages). 

THOMAS SHELDON GREEN: A Treatise on the Grammar of the New 
Testament. London, 1842;, New ed. 1862 (244 pages). 

SAMUEL G. GREEN: Handbook to the Grammar of the Greek Testament ; 
together with a Complete Vocabulary, and an Examination of the Chief New- 
Testament Synonyms. London (publ. by the Religious Tract Society), 
revised ed. 1880. The Grammar contains 422 pages, the Vocabulary 180 
pages. Intended for students who have not studied the classical Greek, 
and well adapted for the purpose. 


III. Dierronaries, 


C.L. W. Grimm (Professor in Jena): Lexicon Greeco-Latinum in Libros 
Novi Testamenti. Ld. 2da emendata et.aucta, Lipsix, 1879. Based upon 
the Clavis Novi Testamenti Philologica of Cur. G. WILKE (d. 1856). 

An English translation with many improvements by Prof. J. H. THay- 
uR, of Andover, Mass., will be published by the Harpers in New York 
(1883 ?), 

8. C. Scutriitz: Griechisch - deutsches Worterbuch zum Neuen Test. 
Giessen, 1851; 3d ed. 1868 (426 pages). 

HERMANN CrEMER: Biblisch-theologisches Worterbuch der neutest. Gréi- 
citdt. Gotha, 1866; 2d ed. improved, 1872; 3d ed. 1882, English trans- 
lation, under the title Biblico-Theological Lewicon of New Testament Greek, 
by William Urwick. Edinb, 1872; 2d ed. 1878, 

Epwarp Rosinson (Professor in the Union Theological Seminary, New 
York, d. 1863): 4 Greek and English Lexicon of the New Testament. Re- 
vised ed, New York (Harpers), 1850, At first a translation of Wahl’s 
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Clavis (1825), then an independent work (1836).. So far the best Lexicon 


in the English language, but in need of a thorough revision, especially as 
regards textual criticism. 


IV. ConcorDAnces, 


Car. Herm. Bruner: Tapustoy raév rij¢ kawijc OvaShxne dée~ewr, 
sive Concordantie omnium vocum N. T. Greci, ed. ster. Lips. 1842; 3d ed. 
1867, reprinted 1876. Indispensable. Based on the work of Erasmus 
ScuM1p (also spelled Scumipr in-his preface, Prof. at Wittenberg, d. 1636), 
first published at Wittenberg, 1638, and again with a new preface by Ern. 
Salom. Cyprian, Gotha and Leips, 1717, 

GrorGE V. WiGRAM: The Englishman’s Greek Consor dares of the New 
Testament, London (James Walton), 1844; 5th ed. 1868. The Greek 
words are given in alphabetical order aie the English Version (King 
James's). Reprinted, New York (Harpers), 1848. 

Cuartes F, Hupson: A Critical Greek and English Concordance of 
the New Testament, revised and completed by Ezra Agzor. Boston, 
1870; 7th ed. Boston and London, 1882. Very useful, but requiring 
adaptation to the Revision of 1881. 


V. SPECIAL TREATISES, 


Domrnicus Diopati (a lawyer in Naples): Exercitatio de Christo 
Graece loquente, Neapoli, 1767; republished by Dr. Dobbin (Prof. of 
Trinity College, Dublin), London, 1843, 

G. Bern. bE Rossi (professor of Oriental languages in Parma) : Della 
lingua propria di Cristo e degli Ebrei nazionali della Palestina. Parma, 
1772. Against Diodati. 

Hew. F. Prannkucue (d. 1838) : On the Prevalence of the Aramean 
Language in Palestine in the Age of Christ and the A postles (in Kichhorn’s 
“ Allg. Bibliothek,” viii. 365-480), 1797. Based on De Rossi, and trans- 
lated from the German by Dr. EL. Robinson, with introductory art., in the 
« Biblical Repository” (Andover, Mass.), vol. i. 309-363 (1831). Still 
valuable. 

Jou, Leonu. Hue (R. Cath., d. 1846): Zustand der Landessprache in 
Paldstina als Matthdus sein Evangelium schrieb, in his Hinleitung in die 
Schriften des N. T., ii. 30-56; 3d ed. Stuttgart, 1826 (a 4th ed. appeared 
1847). Translated by Dr. E. Robinson in “ Biblical Repository,” Ando- 
yer, 1831, i. 530-551. He agrees with Hug in maintaining that the 

* Greek and Arameean languages were both current in Palestine at the time 
of Christ and the Apostles. 
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G. von Zezscuwi1z: Profangracitat und biblischer Sprachgeist. Leip- 
sic, 1859. 

ALEXANDER Roperts: Discussions on the Gospels. London, 1862; 2d 
ed, 1863. Renews the opinion of Diodati. 

Wititiam Henry GuILteMarpD: Hebraisms in the Greek Testament. 
Cambridge, 1879, This contains the text of the Gospel of Matthew 
(which appeared first in 1875 as the beginning of a Hebraistic edition of 
the Greek Test.) and extracts from the other books. 

See also JAMES HADLEY, art. Language of the New Test., in Hackett 
and Abbot's ed, of Smith’s “ Dict. of the Bible,” ii.1590. B.F.Wersrcort, 
art. Hellenist, ibid. ii. 1039; art. New Test., ibid. iv. 2139. Ep, Reuss, art. 
Hellenistisches Idiom, in Herzog’s “ Real-Encyklop.,” v.741 (new ed. 1879). 
Fr. Devirzson, Ueber die paldstinische Volkssprache, in “Daheim” for 
1874, No. 27. 


THREE ELECT LANGUAGES. 
IHZOY= O NAZOPAIOS O BASIAEYE TON IOYAAION. 


DUTT FRB WWI sass 


JESUS NAZARENUS REX JUDZORUM. 


There are three elect nations of antiquity—the 
Jews, the Greeks, and the Romans; three elect cities 
—Jerusalem, Athens, and Rome; and three elect 
languages—the Hebrew, the Greek, and the Latin. 

These three agencies worked together for the 
introduction of the Christian religion and for the 
spread of Christian civilization. The threefold in- 
scription on the Cross, which is recorded with slight 
variations by all evangelists,’ proclaimed, in the 
name of the representative of the Roman empire, 
the universal destination of the Gospel. What was 
written in bitter irony proved to be a true oracle 





* John xix, 19 and the parallel passages, 
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of heathenism; as Caiaphas, the high-priest, uttered 
an involuntary prophecy in the name of hostile 
Judaism when he said of Jesus: “It is expedient 
that one man should die for the people, and that 
the whole nation perish not.” ? 

“In that inscription of Pilate,” says-an able histo- 
rian,’ ‘there seems to be an uncgnscious prophecy 
of the future destiny of the world. From that Cross, 
and through the channel of the Hebrew, Greek, and 
Latin languages, have radiated all the influences 
which have made modern civilization the precious 
inheritance it is. That Cross was set up at the point 
of confluence of those three great civilizations of an- 
tiquity which have ever since profoundly affected 
the life, public and private, of the people of West- 
ern Europe. The Hebraic monotheistic conception 
of the Deity, the Greek universal reason, and the 
Roman power, and especially its language, have 
been the great secondary means of the propagation 
in that portion of the world of Christian civiliza- 
tion. In the West, Roman law, Roman Christian- 
ity, and Roman power went together into the most 
remote regions, and won their triumphs on the same 
fields and by the use of the same Latin language. 
By means of this-Latin language Roman civilization 
was presented to the minds of the barbarians as 
including many things outside the domain of force, 
and conquered them, when force failed, by appeals 
to their reason and their hearts. It was the Latin 





- 1 John xi. 50, 51. 
2 Dr. Charles J. Stillé (late Provost of the University of Pennsylvania), 
in Studies on Medieval History (Philadelphia, 1882), p. 39. 
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language in the service of the Church, and in the 
administration of the law of the empire, which 
taught the barbarians in what the true power and 
glory of Rome and the perpetuity of her system 
consisted ; and thus was made an important step in 
their preparation for the reception of that civiliza- 
tion of which the Roman language was the vehicle, 
as the Roman organization was the motive force.” 

The Hebrew is the language of religion, the 
Greek the language of culture, the Latin the lan- 
guage of law and empire. The oldest revelations 
of God to one nation are recorded in Hebrew; but 
the last revelation to all nations is recorded in 
Greek, to be reproduced in the course of time in 
all the languages of the earth. 


SPREAD OF THE GREEK -LANGUAGE. 


There is a remarkable providence in the general 
spread of this rich and noble tongue throughout the 
civilized world before the advent of our Saviour: 
first by the conquests of Alexander, the greatest of 
Greeks, and afterwards by Julius Cesar, the greatest — 
of Romans—both of them unconscious forerunners 
of Christ. 

The Greek was spoken in Greece, in the islands 
of the gean Sea, in Asia Minor, in Egypt, Syria, 
Sicily, and Southern Italy. 

It was at the same time the medium of inter- 
national intercourse in the whole Roman empire, 
which stretched from the Libyan Desert to the 
banks of the Rhine, and from the river Euphrates 
to the Straits of Gibraltar, and embraced the civil- 
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ized world, with a population of about one hundred 
and twenty millions of souls. It was the language 
of government, law, diplomacy, literature, and. trade. 
It occupied the position and exerted the influence 
of the Latin in the Middle Ages, of the French in 
the eighteenth century, and of the English in the 
nineteenth. In Paul’s language the term “ Hellen,” 
or Greek, is synonymous with “ the civilized world,” 
as distinct from the barbarians, and with “ Gentiles,” 
as distinct from the Jews.’ 

Even in the capital of the Roman empire the 
Greek was the favorite language at the imperial 
court among literary men, artists, lovers, and trades- 
men. The Greeks and Greek-speaking Orientals 
were the most intelligent and most enterprising 
people among the middle classes. The Latin clas- 
sices were but successful imitators of Greek poets, 
historians, philosophers, and orators. Paul,a Roman 
citizen, wrote his Epistle to the Romans in Greek, 
and the names of the converts mentioned in the six- 
teenth chapter are mostly Greek. The early bishops 
and divines of Rome were Greeks by descent or 
education, or both. Pope Cornelius addressed the 
churches in the Hellenic language in the middle of 
the third céntury. The Apostles’ Creed, even in 
the Roman form, was originally composed in Greek. 
The Roman liturgy (ascribed to Clement of Rome) 
was Greek. The inscriptions in the oldest cata- 
combs, and the epitaphs of the popes down to the 

middle of the third century, are Greek. The early 








I Rom. i. 14,"EAAnreg Kal BapBapor; ver. 16, "Toucatog kai “EXXnY. 
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fathers of the Western Church—Clemens Romanus, 
Hermas, Gajus, Irensus, Hippolytus—wrote in 
Greek. The old Latin version of the Bible was not 
nade for Italy (although improperly called “ Itala”), 
but for the provinces, especially for North Africa. 
It was not till the close of the second century that 
Christian theology assumed a Latin dress in the 
writings of the African Minutius Felix and Tertul- 
lian, and even Tertullian hesitated a while whether 
he should not rather write in Greek.’ 


THE JEWS AND THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


The Jews of the Dispersion were all more or less 
familiar with Greek, and hence called fTellenists, in 
distinction from the “ Hebrews” in Palestine and 
from the “ Hellenes,” or native Greeks.” They were 
very numerous in all the cities of the empire, espe- 
cially in Alexandria, Antioch, and Rome, and en- 





* On the use of the Greek language in imperial Rome, see Friedliinder, 
Sittengesch. Roms, i, 142, 481 (4th ed.); Caspari, Quellen zur Gesch. des 
Taufsymbols (with reference to the Roman Creed), iii. 267-466 ; Lightfoot, 
Com. on Philippians, p..20; De Rossi, Roma Sotteran. ii. 27 sqq- (on the 
Catacomb of St. Callistus) ; Renan, Marc-A urele, p. 454 sqq. Renan says 
that even after the Latin language prevailed Greek letters were often 
employed, and that the only Latin Church in the middle of the second 
century was the Church of North Africa, On the origin of the Latin 
Bible, see the editions and discussions of Vercellone, Rénsch, Reusch, E. 
Ranke, and especially Ziegler, Die lat. Bibeliibersetzungen vor Hieronymus, 
Miinchen, 1879. ; 

'?"E\Anvorne, Acts vi. 1; xi. 20, ete., must not be confounded with 
“EAAny, comp. Acts xiv. 1; xviii. 4; Rom, i. 14, 16; ii, 9, 10; Gal. iii, 28, 
etc, It is from é\Xnvigw, to Hellenize, i, e. to speak the Greek language 
and to imitate Greek manners; as we use the term “to Romanize” of 
those who lean to the Roman Church, ; 
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joyed, since the time of Julius Cesar, who favored 
them as a wise and liberal statesman, special protec- 
tion for the exercise of their religion. In Rome 
itself they numbered from twenty to thirty thousand 
souls, had seven synagogues and three cemeteries 
(with Greek and a few Latin inscriptions). They 
were mostly descendants of slaves and captives of 
Pompey, Cassius, and Antony. They occupied a 
special quarter (the Fourteenth Region) beyond the 
Tiber. They were the same people then as they are 
now in all countries: they carried on their little 
trades in old clothes, broken glass, sulphur matches ; 
they observed their peculiar customs; they emerged 
occasionally from poverty and filth to wealth and 
honor, as bankers, physicians, and astrologers; and 
they attracted the mingled wonder, contempt, and 
ridicule of the Roman historians and satirists. But 
while heathen Rome only survives in the memory 
of history and the shapeless ruins of her temples, 
theatres, and triumphal arches, that despised race 
still lives: a burning bush which is never consumed, 
an imperishable monument of a history of thousands 
of years—a history of divine revelations and blessings, 
of human disobedience and ingratitude, of honor and 
disgrace, of happiness and misery, of cruel persecu- 
tion and martyrdom; a race without country, scat- 
tered among enemies, yet unalterable in its creed, 
alone in its recollections and hopes, miraculously 
preserved for some important action in the conclud- 
ing chapter of the history of Christianity. 

As the Hellenists spoke Greek, we need not won- 
der that not only the Epistle to the Romans, but 
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even the Epistle to the Hebrews and the Epistle of 
James “to the twelve tribes which are of the Dis- 
persion,” were written in that language. 

Even in Palestine and among the strict Hebrews 

who preferred their native Aramaic, the Greek lan- 
guage was extensively known and spoken, especially 
on the western sea-coast, in Galilee, and Decapolis. 
Gaza, Askalon, Caesarea Stratonis, Gadara, Hippos, 
Scythopolis (Bethshan ), Sebaste, Ceesarea Philippi 
(Paneas) were Greek cities in which the Greek 
was spoken exclusively or predominantly. The 
northern part of Galilee, owing to its mixed popu- 
lation, was called Galilee of the Gentiles (Isa. ix. 1; 
Matt. iv. 15). Palestine was, to a large extent, a 
bilingual country, like some of the Swiss cantons, 
. Alsace, Lorraine, Belgium, Holland, Posen, Wales, 
Eastern Canada, the German counties of Pennsy]- 
vania, and other border regions in modern times. 
Many Jews had Greek names, as the seven deacons 
of the congregation at Jerusalem.’ 

This city was the stronghold of the Jewish faith 
and language, of prejudice and bigotry,’ but could 
not resist altogether the influence of the age. The 
Herodian family had foreign tastes and habits. 
Jerusalem had over four hundred synagogues, and 
was inhabited and visited by Jews and proselytes 





? Acts vi. 5: Stephen, Philip, Prochorus, Nicanor, Timon, Parmenas, 
and Nicolas, They may have been Hellenists, and elected in defer- 
ence to the complaints of the Grecian Jews, but they resided in Jeru- 
salem. 

* This religious bigotry denounced all foreign learning as dangerous. 
Rabbi Eliezer said: “He who teaches his son Greek is like one who eats 
pork.” 
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“from every nation under heaven.”* The number 
of Jews present at the Passover, according to Jose- 
phus, sometimes exceeded two millions.’ The Greek 
translation of the Old Testament was as much used 
as the Hebrew or Aramaic original.. The Jewish 
Apocrypha were written in Greek (though some of 
them first in Hebrew). The two principal Jewish 
scholars of the first century, Philo and Josephus, 
wrote their works in Greek.’ 





1 Acts ii. 5, The Jerusalem Talmud gives four hundred and eighty as 
the number of synagogues, See Lightfoot on Acts vi. 9. 

2? Josephus mentions even three millions as being present in Jerusalem 
under Cestius Gallus at the Passover, A.D. 65 (Bell. Jud. ii, 14,3). He 
also states (vi. 9, 3) that the number of paschal lambs slain at this Pass- 
over, as reported to Nero, was 256,500, which, allowing no more than ten 
persons to each lamb, would give us 2,565,000 as the number of persons 
present. He gives the number 2,700,200, which comes nearer his former 
“statement, and includes all others who could not partake of the sacrifice. 

3 Josephus, who was born and educated in Jerusalem, wrote his history 
of the Jewish War first in Hebrew, “for the barbarians in the interior ;” 
afterwards in Greek, for “those under Roman dominion” (Bell. Jud. 
procem.1). He concludes his Antiquities (xx. 11, § 2) with the following 
passage, which is characteristic of his vanity, and shows the proud con- 
tempt of the Jews for foreign languages at that time: “ Now, after having 
completed the work, I venture to say that no other person, whether he 
were a Jew or a foreigner, had he ever so great.an inclination to do it, 
could so accurately (axprBac) deliver this history to the Greeks. For 
those of my own nation freely acknowledge that I far exceed them in 
learning belonging to Jews; I have also taken a great“deal of pains to 
acquire the learning of the Greeks, and understand the elements of the 
Greek language, although, on account of the habitual use of the paternal 
tongue, I cannot, pronounce Greek with sufficient accuracy (axpiBear), 
For with us those are not encouraged who learn the languages of many 
nations, and so adorn their discourses with the smoothness of their periods ; 
_ because this sort of accomplishment is regarded as common, not only to 
all sorts of freemen, but to as many of the servants as are inclined to 
learn them. But we give those only the testimony of being wise men 
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From these facts, as well as from the numerous 
Greek names of persons and places, Greek coins and 
Inscriptions, we may safely infer that during the first 
two. centuries of our era the higher classes in Pales- 
tine, especially in Samaria (Sebaste), were quite 
familiar with the Greek language, and that the peo- 
ple generally had a partial knowledge of it sufficient 
for practical intercourse and commerce,’ 


CHRIST AND THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


There are two extreme views on the language . 
used by our Lord. The one is that he spoke only 
the Hebrew vernacular;? the other, that he spoke 
Greek only, or more than Hebrew.? The natural 
view, which accords best with the facts already 
stated, is that he used both languages—the vernacu- 
lar Aramaic in ordinary intercourse with his disci- 
ples and the Jewish people, the Greek occasionally 
when dealing with strangers and Gentiles.’ 








who are fully acquainted with our laws, and are able to explain the sacred 
books.” 

? For a thorough discussion of this subject, with references to Josephus, 
Cicero, Seneca, Pliny, Strabo, Appian, Diodorus, and other authorities, 
see Hug, Linleit. in die Schr. des N. Test. (3d ed. 1826), ii. 30-60, translated 
by Robinson, “ Bibl. Repository,” Andover, 1831, p. 530-51, Schitrer, in 
his Neutestamentl. Zeitgesch., p. 876-885, comes to the same conclusion, 

* So De Rossi (who wrote against Diodati), Pfannkuche, Mill, Michaelis, 
Marsh, Kuinél, and others, 

* So Isaac Vossius, Diodati, Alex. Roberts, S.G. Green. The last states 
(Grammar of the Gr. Test. p. 168): “It was the Greek of the Septuagint, 
in all probability, our Lord and his apostles generally spoke. The dialect 
of Galilee was not a-corrupt Hebrew, but a provincial Greek,” 

* So Hug, Binterim, Wiseman (Hore Syriace, Rom. 1828, i. 69 sqq.), 
Credner, Bleek, Reuss, Thiersch, Robinson (I. c, p. 316), Westcott, Hadley, 
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Christ was born in Judea, but grew up in Naza- 
reth, and spent thirty years of his private life and 
the greater part of his public ministry in Galilee. 
All his apostles—with the exception of the traitor 
—were Galilsans, and could be known by their pro- 
nunciation. ‘Thy speech bewrayeth thee,” said the 
servants of the high-priest in Jerusalem to Peter 
when he denied his connection with “Jesus the 
Galilean.”* The woman of Samaria recognized 
our Lord by his speech and dress as a Jew, and the 
proud rulers contemptuously called him a Galilean. 
As he became like us in all things, sin only excepted, 
we have no reason to exempt him from those inno- 
cent limitations which are inseparable from race 
and nationality. He spoke, therefore, in all proba- 
bility the vernacular Aramaic, or Syro-Chaldaie, with 
the provincialisms and the pronunciation of Galilee.’ 





Delitzsch. See the older literature on the subject in Hase, Leben Jesu, 
p. 72 (5th ed.), and Reuss, Gesch, der heil. Schr. N. Test. i. 30 (Sth ed.). 

* Matt. xxvi. 73, 7 Nadia cov SHAdv oe moet; Mark xiy. 70; Luke 
xxii, 59.. See Wetstein, in loc., for examples of various provincial dialects 
of Hebrew or Aramaic. The Galilwans (like the Samaritans) confounded 
the gutturals &, 9, 7, and used ™ for UW. The Babylonian Talmud says 
that they paid no attention to the correctness of speech. The word for 
thunder, vagesh, in Boanerges (Mark iii. 17), and Rabbini (Mark x. 51; 
John xx. 16) for Rabbéni, or Ribboni, are said to be Galilean provincial- 
isms. See Grimm, s.v., and Keim, Gesch. Jesu von Naz. iii. 560 note. 

? John iv. 9; vii. 52; Luke xxiii. 6. 

* Prof. Delitzsch, who is excellent authority on the languages of the 
Bible and Jewish usages at the time of Christ, says, in an essay in the 
“Daheim” (as quoted by Bohl, Die Alttest. Citate im N. T. p. 548): 
“ Der Herr hatte auch schlechthin nur ihm eigenthiimliche Worte und Wen- 
dungen, wie wenn er besonders feierliche Ausspriiche mit amen, aména (bei 
Johannes: Wahrlich, wahrlich, ich sage) zu beginnen pflegte, wesshalb er in 
der Apokalypse als der treue und wahrhaftige Zeuge, ‘der Amen’ genannt 
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The Evangelists have preserved a few examples 
of the speech of our Lord, and these isolated sounds 
from his lips still re-echo in all languages. He raised 
the daughter of Jairus with the words: Talitha cumz 
(“ Damsel, arise”). He opened the ears of the deaf 
man with Ephphatha (“ Be opened”)? He exclaim- 
ed on the Cross, in the language of the 22d Psalm: 
Li, Et, lama sabachthani ? (“My God, my God, 
why hast Thou forsaken me?”’).* He addressed Paul 
on the way to Damascus in the Hebrew tongue, which 
reached the quick of his sensibilities: “Shadal, Shad, 





wird (iii.14), Aber ihrer Grundlage nach war seine Sprache die seines Volkes 
und Landes. Das Christenthum ist ein galildisches Gewéchs. Schon die 
Namen, die wir fithren, verrathen es ; der Name Thomas ist griechisch-ara- 
miiisch, der Name Simon ist eigenthiimlich paldstinisch-aramdisch, und der 
Name Magdalena stammt aus Magdala in der schinen Landschaft am 
galildischen Meere. Ja, wir alle reden, auch ohne es zu wissen, in ara- 
méiischen, in paldstinischen Worten. Wenn wir Jesus als Messias bekennen, 
wenn wir des Herrn Mahl das neutestamentliche Passa mennen, wenn wir ZU 
Gott mit dem kindlichen Abba beten, so sind dies die aramdischen Worte 
MESCHICHA, PASCHA, ABBA, und wenn wir den Namen Jesu aussprechen 
und mit dem Mariaruf Raspunt ihm zu Fiissen JSallen, so sind dies pald- 
stinisch-galildische Formen, Mit dem Friedensgrusse SCHELAMA LECHON ! 
begriisste auch noch der Auferstandene seine Jiinger, und mit einem Zurufe 
in dieser Sprache: Scuaty, Scuatr, LEMA REDAFT JATHi? (Saul, Saul, 
warum verfolgst Du mich?) brachte der Erhéhete den Saulus vor Damask 
zur Besinnung (Apg. xxvi. 14). Wie Saulus Worte hérte, ohne eine Gestalt 
zu sehen, 80 miissen auch wir zufrieden sein, uns den K lang und der Art 
seiner Rede ndher gebracht zu haben—Er selbst bleibt tiber die Moglichkeit 
der Beschauung erhaben; nicht nur seine Herrlichkeitsgestalt, auch schon 
seine Knechtsgestalt blendet uns, dass wir die Augen abwenden miissen, ndém- 
lich die Ihn sinnlich fiiren wollenden A ugen—wir werden Thn einst sehen von 
Angesicht, aber diesseits lésst. Er sich nur erschauen mit A ugen des Glaubens.” 

? Mark v. 41 (TadeSa kovm in Westcott and Hort). 

? Mark vii. 34, ‘EdpaSa is a Greek corrupt transliteration of Ethpha- 
thah, the Syriac imperative Ethpael. 


* Matt. xxvii. 46, Mark (xv, 34) gives the Aramaic form, Eloi, Eloi. 
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why persecutest thou me?’* In the sacred heart- 
domain of religion the mother-tongue is always 
more effective than any acquired speech. Paul 
himself, when he wished to gain a more favorable 
hearing from the excited populace at Jerusalem, 
appealed to them in their native Hebrew.’ 

At the same time we cannot suppose that Jesus 
was ignorant of a language which was familiar to 
the educated classes even in the interior of Palestine, 
and in which his own disciples, the unlearned fish- 
ermen of Galilee, preached and wrote. And, if he 
understood Greek, he must have spoken it on all 
proper occasions, as when he conversed with for- 
eigners, with the Syro-Pheenician woman,’ with the 
heathen centurion,* with the Greeks who called on 
him shortly before his passion,’ and especially at 
‘the tribunal of Pontius Pilate and King Herod. 
No interpreter is mentioned, and a Roman governor 
liable to be recalled at any time was not likely to 
acquire the knowledge of a difficult provincial lan- 
guage when he could get along with Greek." 








1 Acts xxvi. 14, SaovA, ZaovA. In all other passages the Greek form 
Daddoc is given; see ix. 1, etc. 

2 Acts xxi. 40; xxii. 2. Josephus did the same in the name of Titus, 
as his interpreter, during the siege. Comp. Bell, Jud. v.9, § 2; vi. 2, $1, 5; 
vi. 6,§ 2. From these examples it appears that the common people either 
knew no Greek, or at all events not as well as Aramaic. 

3 Who is called yur) ‘EXAnvic, Mark vii. 26. 

4 Matt. viii. 5. 

5 John xii. 20. They are called “ Hellenes” ("EdAnvec), not Hellenists 
CEdAnriorai) or Grecian Jews, and were probably proselytes of the gate, 
or heathens leaning to the Jewish religion. 

6 The provincial governors gave judgment in Latin or Greek. Cicero, 
Crassus, and Mucianus used Greek in Greece and Asia, The Greek was 
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THE APOSTLES AND THE GREEK LANGUAGE. 


As to the apostles, they grew up with a knowl- 
edge of both languages, although, of course, the 
Hebrew was more natural to them. Whatever may 
have been the pentecostal gift of tongues, they 
needed no miraculous endowment with a knowl- 
edge of Greek." They acquired and used it like 
other people of their age and nation. They learned 
the Hebrew at home and in the synagogue; the 
Greek on the street and from living intercourse 
with Gentiles. They had no book knowledge of 
Greek, and cared only for its practical use. As 
Galilzans, they were brought into frequent contact 
with heathen neighbors. Matthew, from his former 
occupation as a tax-gatherer, would naturally be a 
homo bilinguis. Paul was of Hebrew parentage, 
and brought up in Jerusalem at the feet of Gama- 
liel, so that he could call himself “a. Hebrew of the 
Hebrews ;” yet he was not only a master of the 
Greek language as applied to Christian truths, but 
had also, perhaps from his early youth, as a native 
of Tarsus, which was famous for Greek schools, 
some knowledge of secular Greck literature, as his 
quotations from three poets show. 





the court-language of the proconsuls of Asia and Syria. ‘I'he procurators 
of Palestine would not make an exception. See Hug, J. c. 

* Eusebius, who as bishop (and probably a native) of Caesarea, was well 
acquainted with Palestine, declares (Dem, Evang. lib. iii.) that the apos- 
tles, before the resurrection of Christ, knew only their vernacular Syriac 
language. But this was merely his private opinion, and he himself wrote 
all his books in Greek, 

+ Aratus, Acts xvii, 28; Menander, 1 Cor. xv. 35; and Epimenides, 
Tit. 1.12. See my Church History, revised ed. (1882), i, 285 sqq- 
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The most conclusive proof of the familiarity of 
the apostles and evangelists with Greek is the fact 
that they composed the Gospels and Epistles in that 
language, and that they quote the Old Testament 
usually from the current Greek version. 


THE GREEK AND THE ENGLISH. 


Thus the language of a little peninsula, by its 
beauty and elasticity, vigor and grace, the wealth of 
its literature, and the providential course of events, 
had become at the time of Christ the language of 
the civilized world, and conquered even the conquer- 
ing Romans. The noblest mission of this noblest of 
tongues was accomplished when it became the organ 
of the everlasting gospel of the Saviour of mankind. 
This fact secures to the Greek for all time to come a 

‘superiority over all the languages of the earth, and 
the first claim on the attention of the biblical scholar. 

Next to the Greek, no language has a nobler and 


grander mission for the extension of Christianity — 


and Christian civilization than the English. It has 
already spread much farther than the Greek or Latin 
ever did. From its island home in the Northern 
Sea it has gone forth to lands and continents un- 
known to the apostles, fathers, and reformers. It 
carries with it the energy and enterprise of the 
‘Saxon race, the treasures of the richest literature, 
the love of home and freedom, and a profound 
reverence for the Bible. It is predestinated and 
adapted by its composition and history to become 

more and more the cosmopolitan language of mod- 
ern times. 


2 
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“ Among all the modern languages,” says a dis- 
tinguished German philologist, “none has, by giving 
up and confounding all the laws of sound, and by 
cutting off nearly all the inflections, acquired greater 
strength and vigor than the English. Its fulness of 
free middle sounds, which eannot be taught, but 
only learned, is the cause of an essential force of 
expression such as perhaps never stood at the com- 
mand of any other language of men. Its entire, 
highly intellectual, and wonderfully happy structure 
and development are the result of a surprisingly 
intimate marriage of the two noblest languages in 
modern Europe—the Germanic and the Romance; 
the former, as is well known, supplying in far larger 
proportion the material groundwork, the latter the 
intellectual conceptions. As to wealth, intellectual- 
ity, and closeness of structure, none of all the living 
languages. can be compared with it. In truth the 
' English language, which by no mere accident has 
produced and upborne the greatest and most com- 
manding poet of modern times as distinguished 
from the ancient classies—-I can, of course, only 
mean Shakespeare—may with full propriety be 
called a world-language; and, like the English 
people, it seems destined hereafter to prevail even 
more extensively than at present in all the ends of 
the earth.”? 

The English language is now the chief organ for 
the spread of the Word of God. This has been 
strikingly illustrated during the past year by the 





* Jacob Grimm, Ueber den U; rsprung der Sprache (Berlin, 1852), p. 60, 
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extraordinary success of the Revised Version of the 
New Testament, prepared by two co-operative com- 
mittees, in England and the United States. More 
than a million of copies were ordered from the 
British University presses before the day of publica- 
tion (May 17, 1881), and more than twenty reprints 
of different sizes and prices appeared in the United 
States before the close of the year, so that within a 
few months nearly three millions of copies were 
sold. This fact stands alone in the history of litera- 
ture, and furnishes the best proof that the old book 
which we call the New Testament is more popular 
and powerful than ever, no matter what infidels may 
say to the contrary. Among the two freest and most 
progressive nations of the earth the Bible is revered 
as the guardian angel of public and private virtue, the 
pillar of freedom and civilization, the sacred ark of 
every household, the written conscience of every soul. 


THE MACEDONIAN DIALECT. 


The Greek language has come down to us, like 
the old Teutonic language, in a number of dialects 
and sub-dialects. The literatyre is chiefly deposited 
in four: 1. The outro dialect, known from in- 
scriptions and grammarians, and from remains of 
Aleus, Sappho, and Erinna. 2. The Dorto, rough 
but vigorous, immortalized by the odes of Pindar 
and the idyls of Theocritus. 3. The Iontc, soft 
and elastic, in which Homer sang the Iliad and 
Odyssey, and Herodotus told his history. 4, The 
- Artio dialect differs little from the Ionic, unites 
energy and dignity with grace and melody, and is 
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represented by the largest literature, the tragedies 
of Aischylus, Sophocles, Euripides, the comedies of 
Aristophanes, the histories of Thucydides and Xen- 
ophon, the philosophical dialogues of Plato, and the 
orations of Demosthenes.’ 

The Attic dialect, owing to its literary wealth and 
the military conquests of Alexander the Great, the 
pupil of Aristotle, came to be the common spoken 
and written language not only in Greece proper, 
but over the Macedonian provinces of Syria and 
. Egypt. By its diffusion it lost much of its peculiar 
stamp, and absorbed a number of foreign words and 
inflections, especially from the Orient. But what it 
lost in purity it gained in popularity. It was eman- 
cipated from the trammels of nationality and intel- 
lectual aristocracy, and became cosmopolitan. It 
grew less artistic, but more useful. 

In this modified form, the Attic Greek received 
the name of the Macrpontan or ALEXANDRIAN, and 
also the Common or Hetientc language ( Kow?) 
ouaAekroe or “EXAnviK) éaAskroc). It was used by 
Aristotle, who connects the classic Attic with the 
Hellenic, Polybius, Plutarch, Diodorus Siculus, Dio 
Cassius, Dionysius of Halicarnassus, Alian, Hero- 
dian, Arrian, and Lucian. 

Examples of new words: dyaSoupyeiv, aiypadwrigew, avridurpor, 
amokapadokeiv, throyeiv, evkapeiv, Sikacoxpisia, vuynmEepov, OAvyd- 





* On the Greek dialects, compare the large work of Ahrens, De Grace 
Lingua Dialectis (1839, 1843, 2 vols.) ; Merry, Specimens of Greek Dialects 
(Oxford, 1875) ; the well-known grammars of Prof. G. Curtius of Leipzig, 
and Kiihner; and Gustav Meyer, Griech. Grammatik (Leipzig, 1880), the 


introduction and the literature there indicated. Also Wilkins, in “ Encycl, 
Brit.” xi, 181-185, 
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TsTOC; oixodeorr6TNC, TETOISHo.c. From Egypt: wamupoc, mupapic, 
Batov. From Persia: dyyapoc, yaZa, payor, mapadsooc, tiapa. From 
the Latin: kijyvooc, kovorwoia, Aeyuwyv. From the Semitic: dppaBwr, 
SiZarviov, paBBet. The Alexandrians had also a special orthography ; 
they exchanged letters—as ai and «, ¢ and n, y and x—and they retained 
the p before J and gF (as. in Anpopar). See Moulton’s Winer, p. 53. 
These peculiarities are found in the best MSS. of the LXX. and Greek ~ 
Testament, and haye been introduced into the text by Lachmann and 
the recent critical editors. ‘ 

Professor Immer (Hermeneutics of the N. T. p. 125) gives the following 
description of the distinctive characteristics of the Macedonian Greek: 
“ Besides the Atticisms, Ionicisms, Doricisms, and Molicisms, the diddexroc 
Kowvn shows still the following peculiarities: (a.) Words that occur seldom 
or only in poetical discourse in the old Greek now become more common, 
and pass over into plain prose, as, €. ., wecoviKrioy, Seoorvync, Boexw, to 
moisten, ow for goSiw, and others. (0.) Words in use receive another 
form, as dvaSeua for avaSnpa, yevéora for yevéddia, txadai for radat, 
ySéc for éySéc, ixecia for ixereia, pucSamodocia for pcococia, povdd- 
Sadpce for ErepdpSarpoc, vovSecia for vovdérnorc, dmracia for otc, 1) 
opkopocia for ra dp., 6 wyoiov for 6 rédac, woramdg for moda7roc, etc. 

-Especially frequent become verbal forms in -iZw, in -w pure instead of in 
-yu (e.g. 6uvbw instead of dzvupe), formed from the perfect, as orfew, sub- 
stantives in -ua. (c.) Words entirely new, mostly words formed through 
composition, make their appearance, as avriiurpoy, adexTopopwria, 
dronegparilu, dyadorouw, aiyparwresw, VYXSTMEpoY, atToMeTpLoy, et al. 
(d.) Words long familiar and current receive new meanings, as avakhivew 
and dvaminrewy, to recline at table; azroxpisijvat, to answer; amorac- 
ceoSat, to take leave; daipwy or daiporor, evil spirit; ebyaptoreiv, to 
thank; dor, tree; mapaxaneiy, to pray ; oréyev, to endure, to bear up; 
p2avewv, to come, to arrive; xpnparizery, to be called; Wwpilery, to eat, 
to nourish, e¢ al. In a grammatical point of view the following may be 
observed: (a.) Inflections of nouns and verbs occur which at an earlier 
period were either entirely unknown or peculiar to a single dialect; ¢, 9. 
the Doricism a¢éwvrat for agetvrat, the Aolic optative ending in -euc, 
the ending of the second person of the present and future passive and 
middle in -ec instead of in -y, etc. (b.) Infrequency of the use of the 
dual, as, e. g., Ovoe instead of duoiv. (c.) Infrequency of the employment 
of the optative (in the Johannean writings it does not occur at all). 
(d.) The construing of certain verbs with other cases, especially with the 
accusative, as ériSupety re instead of rivoc, poBeioIae am instead of d7d 
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and accusative, et al. (e.) The weakening of iva in the formule Siw 
iva, Aéyw iva, Géo¢ iva, and many others. (f.) Use of the subjunctive 
instead of the optative after preterites, etc. A still greater degradation 
of the language finds place in the construction of iva with the indicative, 
and not with the future only, but even with the present indicative, of cvy 
with the genitive, the confounding of the cases and tenses, etc. The 
latter peculiarities do not occur, however, in authors of Greek nationality, 
nor in educated authors.” (The translation is by Albert H. Newman, 
Andoyer, 1877.) 


THE HELLENISTIC DIALECT. 


The Hellenic dialect assumed a strongly Hebraiz- 
ing character among the Grecian Jews or Hellenists, 
and as spoken by them it is called the Hellenistic 
dialect. It was especially current in Alexandria, 
where all nationalities mingled and adopted the 
Greek as their medium of commercial and social 
intercourse. This city, soon after its foundation by 
Alexander the Great (B.C. 332), became the chief 
seat of learning next to Athens, and the birthplace 
of the language of the New Testament. Immense 
libraries were collected under the Ptolemies, and 
every important work of dying Egypt and Oriental 
learning was translated into Greek. 

The literature of the Hellenistic dialect is all of 
Jewish origin, and intimately connected with re- 
ligion. It embraces the Septuagint and the Jewish 
Apocrypha, which are incorporated in the Septua- 
gint, and passed from it into the Latin Vulgate. 
Philo (B.C. 20 to A.D. 40) and J osephus (A.D. 38- 
103), who were well acquainted with Greek litera- 
ture, aimed at a pure style, which would commend 
their theological and historical writings to scholars 
of classical taste; but, after all, they could not conceal 
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the Hebrew spirit and coloring. The Hellenistic 
writings express Jewish ideas in Greek words, and 
carried the religion of the East to the nations of the 
West. © 


THE SEPTUAGINT. - 


The Septuagint version of the Old Testament 
Scriptures was gradually made by Jewish scholars 
in Alexandria during the reign of Ptolemy IL, 
B.C. 285-247, and has survived the ravages of the 
Moslem conguerors. It laid the foundation for the 
Hellenistic idiom. It made the Greek the vehicle 
of Hebrew thought. It became the accepted Bible 
of the Jews of the dispersion, spread the influence 
of their religion among the Gentiles, and prepared 
the way for the introduction of Christianity. Thus 
an “altar was erected to Jehovah” not only “in the 
- midst of the land of Egypt,” as the prophet foretold,’ 
but all over the Roman empire. 

The Septuagint is the basis of the Christian 
Greek. It is a remarkable fact, not yet sufficiently 
explained, that the great majority of the direct cita- 
tions of the Old Testament in the New, which 
amount to about 280,’ are taken from the Septua- 
gint, or at all events agree better with it than with 
the Hebrew original. 


Compare on this subject, David McCalman Turpie, The Old Testament 
in the New (Lond, 1868); Ed. Bohl, Die A. 7. lichen Citate im N.T. (Wien, 


1 Iga, xix. 19, 20, 25. 

2 James Scott (Principles of New Testament Quotation, Edinb. 1875, 
p- 17 sq.) says: “The whole number of repeated citations amounts to 290. 
Seventeen only of the twenty-seven books of the New Testament contain 
quotations from the Old. The single citations may be estimated at 226, 
and their whole number by repetition at 284.” 
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1878), and his Forschungen nach einer Volkslibel zur Zeit Jesu und deren 
Zusammenhang mit der Septuaginta-Uebersetzung (ibid. 1873). These two 
scholars have very carefully examined all the quotations. Turpie states 
the result (p. 266 sqq.) in five tables as follows: 

A. 53 quotations agree with the original Hebrew and with the Septua- 

gint (correctly rendered), 

B. 10 quotations agree with the Hebrew against the Septuagint (which 

is here incorrect). : . 
C. 76 quotations differ from the Hebrew and from the Septuagint 
(which has corvectly rendered the passages). 

D. 37 quotations differ from the Hebrew and agree with the Septuagint. 

E. 92 quotations differ both from the Hebrew and the Septuagint, which 

also differ from each other. 

Bohl does not sum up his results, but goes carefully over the same 
number of passages, giving the New Testament quotation, the Hebrew 
original, and the Septuagint Version, with learned notes. He advances 
the novel theory that Christ and the apostles quoted from a popular 
Aramaic Bible (Volksbibel) which he thinks was in common use at that 
time in Palestine, and which was substantially the Septuagint Version, or 
based on it: “ Die Septuaginta Uebersetzung ist die palidstinensische Bibel 
oder die Bibel im Vulgdrdialect geworden, und daher schreibt sich die Be- 
nutzung der LXX, im Neuen Testament.” But there is no trace of an 
Aramaic Targum before the time of Christ, nor of a Targum authorized 
by the Sanhedrin; and if it was based on the Septuagint, why did the 
apostles use a translation of a translation? The question still remains, 
why did they not quote from the Hebrew original, and how are the de- 
partures of the Septuagint from the Hebrew to be accounted for? It 
seems probable that they quoted mostly from memory, and that they 
were more familiar with the Septuagint than the Hebrew. The whole 
subject requires further investigation, and a new critical edition of the 
Septuagint on the basis of the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS. and all other 
sources combined, Dr. Paul de Lagarde, of Gittingen, announces such 
an edition (1882). An important contribution is furnished by E. Nestle, 


Veteris Testamenti Greci Codices Vaticanus et Sinaiticus cum textu recepto 
collati (Lips, 1880). 


Jesus himself quotes from the Septuagint, accord- 
ing to the evangelists.: The apostles do it in their 





* Comp. Matt. iv. 4, 7, 10; ix, 13; xv. 9; xxi. 16,42; Mark vii. 6; x, 
7; xii, 10,11; Luke iii, 4-6; iv, 18, 19; xxii, 87, Luke’s quotations are 
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discourses,’ and in their epistles.” Even Paul, who 
was educated at Jerusalem and thoroughly versed 
in rabbinical lore, usually agrees with the Septua- 
gint, except when he freely quotes from memory, 
or adapts the text’ to his argument.’ 


THE APOSTOLIC GREEK. 

We are now prepared to assign to the New Tes- 
tament idiom its peculiar position. It belongs to 
the Hellenistic dialect, as distinct from the classical 
Greek, and it shares with the Septuagint its sacred 
and Hebraizing character, as distinct from the secu- 
lar Hellenic literature; but it differs from all pre- 
vious dialects by its spirit and contents. It is the 
Greek used for the first time for a new religion. In 
this respect it stands alone, and belongs to but one 
period, the period of the first proclamation and intro- 





all from the Septuagint with the exception of one, vii. 27. The same is 
the case substantially with Mark, with the exception of i. 2, which is 
from the Hebrew, and embodies his reflection. Matthew departs froma 
the Septuagint and quotes from the Hebrew when he introduces a pro- 
phetic passage with his formula iva mAnowSq, as i. 23; ii. 6, 15, 18; iv. 
15; viii. 17; xii, 18-21; xiii. 35; xxi. 5, This remarkable difference has 
been pointed out by Bleek (Beitrage zur Evangelienkritik, 1846, p. 57), and 
is confirmed by Holtzmann (Dee Synoptischen Evangelien, 1863, p. 259). 
1 Acts i. 20; ii. 17-21, 25-28, 34, 35; iii, 22, 25; iv. 25, 26; vii. 42-50; 
xv. 15-18; xxviii- 26, 27. 
- 2 James ii. 23; iv. 6; 1 Pet. i. 16; ii. 6, 22; iii, 10-12; iv. 18; v. 5. 

3 Gal. iii. 13; Rom. ii. 24; iii. 4, 10-18; iv. 3; ix. 27-29; x, 11, 21; xi.9, 
10, 26, 27; 1, Cor. i. 19; vi. 16; Eph. v. 81; vi. 2. Specimens of correc- 
tions of the Sept. according to the Hebrew: 1 Cor. iii, 19; xiv. 21; xv. 
54, 55; Rom. ix. 17; Eph. iv. 8. Comp. Weiss, Theol. des N. T. 3d ed. 
p. 275; Kautzsch, De Veteris Test. locis a Paulo ap. allegatis (Lips. 1869). 
Kautzsch maintains that Paul never intentionally departs from the Septua- 
gint, although he seems to have in view sometimes both the Hebrew and 
the Greek. Weiss allows a more frequent use of the Hebrew. 
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duction of Christianity. It is of itself a strong argu- 
ment for the genuineness of the New Testament. 

The Greek of the Apostolic fathers, the Apolo- 
gists, and the ecclesiastical writers of the third and 
fourth centuries generally, differs considerably from 
that of the New Testament: it has much less of the 
Hebrew element, and gathered during the theologi- 
cal controversies a number of new technical terms, 
or infused new meaning into old words.’ 

The New Testament idiom consists of three ele- 
ments, which we may compare with the three ele- 
ments of man—the oénua, ~uxn, and vove or Tvevua. 
It has a Greek body, animated by a Hebrew soul, and 
inspired and ruled by a Christian spirit. It grew 
naturally out of the situation and mission of the 
Apostolic Church, and was, and is still, admirably 
suited for its purposes. It is more cosmopolitan 
than any other Greek dialect. The New Testament 
in classical Greek might have been understood and 
appreciated by the learned few, but not by the 
masses of Jews and Gentiles. And the same applies 
to translations. King James’s and Luther’s versions 
reach the hearts and understandings of the common 





1 Especially in the Nicene age. Such terms are ovoia, Urdaractc, 
mpdowmoy (as applied to the persons of the Trinity), duoodeoc, dporod= 
ovo, Erepoovatoc (of the Son of God in his relation to the Father), évodp- 
Kwowc, vavIpwrnare, Wdrne, ayevynoia, yevynoia, éerdpevorc, mréppec 
(of the Holy Spirit), Seordcoc (of the Virgin Mary), tywouc irocrarich, 
Kowuvia wpedrwy, meprywpnore (of the inner trinitarian relations), 
dvuroorascia or tvuTooracia (the impersonality of the human nature of 
Christ), ete, For ecclesiastical Greek, see Suicer, Thesaurus Ecclesiasticus 
e Patribus Grecis, Amst. 2d ed. 1728, 2 vols, fol.; C. du Fresne (du Cange), 
Glossarium ad Scriptores Medic et Infime Grecitatis, Lugd. 1688, 2 tom. 
fol.; and E. A. Sophocles, Greek Lex, of the Roman and Byzantine Periods, 
Boston, 1870, 
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people as no classical diction of Milton or Goethe 
could do. 

- During the seventeenth century there was much 
useless controversy between the “ Purists,” who de- 
fended the classical character of the New Testament 
Greek, and the “Hebraists,” who pointed out its . 
Hebraisms. Both parties ignored the necessity and 
beauty of its composite character for its cosmopoli- 
tan mission.’ 


TEBRAISMS IN THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


The Hebrew element is the connecting link be- 
tween the Mosaic and the Christian dispensation. 
It pervades all the apostolic writings, but not in the 
same degree. It is strongest in Matthew, Mark, the 
first two chapters of Luke, and in the Apocalypse. 
The hymns of the Virgin Mary (Magnificat), of 
Zacharias (Benedictus), and of Simeon (Mune Di- 
mittis) ave entirely Hebrew in spirit and tone, and . 
can be literally rendered so as to read like Hebrew 
psalms. Otherwise Luke and the author of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews Hebraize least of all. Not 
a few Hebrew words—as Amen, Eden, Messiah, 
Manna, Hallelujah, Sabbath—have passed into mod- 
ern languages, and remain as perpetual memorials 
of the earliest revelations of God. The Hebraisms 
are not grammatical blunders or blemishes, but neces- 
sary supplements of the defects of the secular Greek. 


1See the literature on this controversy in Reuss, p. 37. He says: 
«“ Das neutestamentliche Idiom ist nicht aus einer rohen Sprachenmischung 
hervorgegangen; sondern stellt sich uns dar als der erste Schritt des im Osten 
aufgegangenen Lichtes zur Bewdltigung und Durchdringung der abendlén- 
dischen Gesitiung.” Comp. also Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. iv, 21-23. 
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They represent new ideas which require new words. 
They impart to the apostolic writings the charm of 
the antiqueness and elevated simplicity of the Old 
Testament. 

With the exception of a few pure or old Hebrew 
words (Amen, Hallelujah, Hosanna, Sabbath, which 
were borrowed from the temple service, and are 
found in the Septuagint), the Hebraisms of the 
New Testament belong to the later Hebrew or 
Aramaic (Syro-Chaldaic) dialect which, after the 
return from the Babylonian exile, had gradually 
superseded the older as the living language of the 
people." The Hebrew still continued to be the 
sacred language (3pm jii>d), and the Scripture 
lessons were read from the Hebrew text, but were 
followed by Aramaic translations (Targumim) and 
sermons (Midrashim).’ 

I. Hebrew words for which the classical Greek 
has no equivalent, I-do not claim completeness for 
this and the following lists, but they embrace the 
most important words. 


aBBa=N3X (Heb. a8), father, Mark xiv. 36; Rom. viii, 15; Gal. iv. 6. 

ckedOapa (Westcott and Hort, deedOapay) = Seb ben, field of 
blood, Acts i. 19. ; : 

G@Anovid =F 3D54, hallelujah, praise ye Jehovah (Heb.), Rey. xix. 
1,3, 4,6. Comp. Ps. civ. 35. 





’ The word Bpaiari, hebraice, is used for chaldaice, John v. Ze xix, 13, 
17, 20; Acts ix, 11; xvi. 16; Rey. ix. 11; xvi. 16; and also in Josephus. 

* The Talmud is written partly in Hebrew (the Mishna), partly in 
Aramaic (the Gemara), but mixed with exotic words from various lan- 
guages—Greek, Latin, Coptic, Persian, Arabic—and disfigured by gram- 
matical irregularities and barbarous spelling. See Brill, Fremdsprachliche 
Redensarten in den Talmuden und Midrashim (Leipz. 1869). 
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auny = = 28 (Heb.), ee verily, Matt. vi. 13 (?); Rom. i. 25; ix. 5; 
Rev. iii. 14, etc. 

dppaBwy = 5272 (Heb.), a pledge, earnest (a mercantile term of 
Pheenician origin), 2 Cor, i. 22; v. 5; Eph. i. 14. 

Baroc = = 3 (Heb.), bath (a liquid measure of about 83 pine Luke 
xvi. 5, 6. 

BeedZeBotvrA = =d531 >2a (Aram.), lord of dung (deus stercoris); and 
BeedZeBotB = aAs bea (Heb. ), lord of flies, the name of a god of the 
Philistines at Ekron. The former is a contemptuous Jewish by-name of 
this idol, and was applied also to the prince of demons, Matt. xii. 24, 27; 
Mark iii. 22; Luke xi. 15, 18, 19. 

Boavepyég = (ea5) T3735, Sons of Thunder, Mark iii.17. A name 
given to the sons of Zebedee (comp. Luke ix. 34). 

Biooog = VA (Sept), Jine linen, Luke xvi. 19; Rev. xviii. 12, Also 
Béicowor, Rev. xix. 8. 

yaBBaSa= NOB (Gr. ASderpwrov), back, ridge, pavement ; the place 
where Pilate gave sentence against Jesus, John xix. 13. 

yéevva = DE NMA, the valley of Hinnom, Josh. xv. 8; Gehenna, hell, 
Matt. v. 22; Mark ix. 43; Luke xii. 5, etc. Not to be confounded with 
Hades or Sheol, as is done in the A. V. 

yodryova (al. a) = wmb323 (Heb. mbb>s), skull (epaviov, calva, calva- 
aia, whence our Calvar 4); the place of Christ’s crucifixion, an elevation 
(not a hill), so called from its conical form (not from skulls), Matt. xxv ii. 
33; Mark xv. 22; John xix. 17, 

éBpaiari, Westcott and Hort: éBpaiori (from AY), Hebraice, in Hebrew 
(Aramaic), John v. 2; xix. 13, 17, 20; Rev. ix. 11, xvi. 16, 

2dwi dAwi (or HAEi HAE, Heb. ~by), Aeua caBaySavei, My God, my God, 
uhy hast thou forsaken me. Quotation from Ps, xxii.2. See Matt. xxvii. 
46; Mark xv. 34, Mark gives the Syriac form, éAwi thwi. In Matthew 
there are variations, but Westcott and Hort give éAwi in the text and 
det in the margin. 

égpava (Aram, mMopAr), StavoixSyrt, be opened, Mark vii. 34. 

Kapmdoc = 2723 (Heb. ), camel, Mark i. 6; Matt. ili, 4; xix. 24, ete. 
(Sept. Gen. xii. 16; xxiv. 10). 

Kivvapwpov = ere) (Heb.), cinnamon (an aromatic bark used for 
incense and perfume), Rev. Xviii. 18, 

iovdaiZw (from M35", Judah), to Judaize, Gal. ii. 14; also Tovdaiopcc, 
1,13; and lovdaindey 1 ii. 14. 

copBav and kopBavac = isk (Heb.), 82375P (Aram.), an offering, 
oblation, Mark vii. 11; Matt. xxvii. 6. 


Se SSS all 
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Kipuvoy = 5D (Heb.), cummin (Germ. Kiimmel), a low herb of the 
fennel kind, which produces aromatic seeds, 

AiBavoc= mad (Heb. from the verb 122) to be white), frankincense, 
Matt. ii. 11; Rev. xviii. 18. 

papwvac= npianc, san", riches, Matt. vi. 24; Luke vi.9. Comp. 
the Heb. 35'2X, Isa. xxxiii. 6 (Sqoavpoi, LXX.); Ps. xxxvii.3 (zXovTOC). 
‘Augustin says: “Zucrum punice mammon dicitur.” 

Havva (Heb, 972, in the Sept. rd pdv), manna, the miraculous food of 
the Israelites in the wilderness, John vi. 31, 49, 58; Heb. ix. 4; Rev. 
TEs 

Hapay a3a4 =O j2, the Lord cometh, 1 Cor. xvi. 22. 

Heociag = NI (Heb. mw), the Anointed, the Messiah, John i. 
42; iv.25. In all other passages the Greek equivalent, Xpiard¢ (from 
_Xpiw, to anoint), is used, 

[wwpé= 573 (Heb.), rebel (?), Matt. v. 22.]} 

maoxa = NNOB (Heb. MOB), passover, Matt. xxvi. 17; John ii. 18; 
vi. 4; xviii. 39, ete, Used in three different senses: (1) the paschal 
lamb; (2) the paschal meal; (3) the paschal feast from the 14th to the 
.20th of Nisan. Mistranslated Easter in BE. V., Acts xii. 4; correct in R. V. 

pai or paBBei, paBBovi or PaBBovrvi = "2 (Heb. from 2%, much, 
great), i329, {2 (Chald.), my great one, my master, great master, John 
xx. 6; Mark x. 51, etc. The salutation of Hebrew teachers or doctors 
(dwWdoxador). Comp. the French Monsieur, Monseigneur. _ Rabboni or 
Rabbuni, John xx. 16, is the Galilean pronunciation for Ribboni. 

paca (or payd, Tischendorf J=NP™ (Heb. P™), empty, worthless, 
Matt. v. 22. 

caBaws = minx (Heb.), hosts, armies (kiipiog aaBaws, minsys mins 
Lord of Hosts), Luke ii. 13; Rom. ix, 29; James v. 4, ; : 

oaBBarov = maw (Heb.), rest, day of rest, Mark ii. 27, etc. Also the 
plural c¢BBara (Mark i. 21, etc.); caSBaropdc, a keeping of Sabbath, 
Sabbath rest (Heb, iv. 9); 7 nHépa Tod caBBdrov (MEER Dd), the 
Sabbath day (John xix. 81; Luke iv. 16); 60d¢ caSBadrov, a Sabbath= 
we a a ee eae 

’ This is usually considered as the vocative of the Greek pwpde, fool. 
The E. R, recognizes the Hebrew derivation in the margin, The He- 
brew moré means rebellious, heretical (Numb. xx. 10); but the Syriac moré 
means kvp.oc, dominus. Dr. Fr. Field objects to the Hebrew derivation 
on the ground that Christ used the Syriac. Otium Norvicense (Oxf. 1881), 
p-2. If the word is Greek we must put a Hebrew meaning into it, with 
reference to Ps, xiv. 1, where the atheist is called a fool (crth LXX. d¢pwr) 
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day’s journey, i.e. 6 stadia or 750 Roman paces, equal to about two thirds 
of an English mile (Acts i. 12) ; and tpooaBBaror, fore-Sabbath, Sabbath- 
eve (Mark xv. 42). 

caray, caravac= DW (Heb.), adversary, devil (OraBoroe, 6 rovnpoc), 
Matt. xvi. 23; Mark viii. 33; Luke xxii. 3; 2 Cor. xii. 7, etc. 

cambepoc = 98D (Heb.), sapphire (a precious stone, next in value to 
the diamond), Rev. xxi. 19 (Sept. Ex, xxiv. 10; xxviii. 18), 

cdTov =ROXD (Heb. AND), a seah (a dry measure of about a peck 
and a half), Matt. xiii. 33, 

cixepa (76, indecl.) = ia l's) (Heb.), sikera, strong drink, Luke i. 15. 

ouKapivoc= nopw (Heb.), a sycamine tree, Luke xvii. 6 (Sept. 1 Kings 
x. 27, etc.). ; 

Tania, Kobp = "25P NNDB, maiden, arise, Mark v. 41, 

toowroc= 2S (Heb.), hyssop, John xix. 29; Heb, ix. 29 (1 Kings v. 
3, etc.). 

xepouBip = D%3"D (Heb. plural from AMD), cherubim, Heb. ix. 5. 
Comp. the Greek ypinl, you7oc. 

woavya = | sn (Ps. exviii. 25), Hosanna, save now—a word of 
joyful acclamation, Matt. xxi, 9,15; Mark xi. 9,10; John xii. 13, 


Proper names of persons are very numerous: 


Knode (Syr. 8D"D, Greek Tlérpoc), Mapia (Aramaic for the Hebrew 
""2), MdpSa (domina), MadAxo¢ (7122: King), XovZa@ (Luke viii. 3; see 
Westcott and Hort’s text), Tajsia (Greek Aopkac, Acts ix. 36, 40); 
"Taxw or “laxw[3oc, Inoove, "Iwavync, Medxuoedéx, Zaovd or Lavdroe, 
and many others. Also the names compounded with "3, son, as Barabbas 
(son of a father, or son of a rabbi), Bartholomew, Barjesus, Barjonas, 


Bartimeus, Barsabas, Barnabas. 


Hebrew names of several places, as, 


Armageddon (mount of Megiddo, Rev. xvi. 16), Bethlehem (House of 
Bread), Bethany (House of Dates), Bethphage (House of Figs), Bethesda 
(House of Mercy), Bethsaida (Place of Fishing), Gethsemane (cil-press), 
Jerusalem (Dwelling of Peace), Siloam (nibdui, translated dzecrad\pévoc, 
John ix.7, by Robinson, an aqueduct ; by Grimm, effusio, Wasserguss), etc, 


II. Hebraizing phrases and modes of construction: 


ard mpoow7ov, 1287) or sypb2, from the face or presence of any one, 


From before, from, Acts iii, 19; v. 41; vii. 45; 2 Thess. 1.9; Rev. vi. 16; 


xii. 14; xx. 11. 
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Baorredery ivi (instead of gen. or dat.), by 32%, to reign over, Luke 
i, 33; xix. 14,17; Matt. ii, 22, ete. 

yevecdar Savarov (Aram.), to taste of death, to die, Matt. xvi. 28; 
Mark ix.1; John viii. 52, etc. 

bb0 dbo (bint, for ava dvo or ic Ovo), pair-wise, by two and two, Mark vi. 7. 

ei (for od), BX, in forms of oath, as Mark viii, 12, et doShoerae onpeior, 
no sign shall be given; Heb. iv. 5, el eloeNevoovrat, if they shall enter into 
my rest (supply the apodosis, then will I not live, or be Jehovah), i. e. they 
shall not enter. Comp. Gen. xiv. 23; Deut. i. 35; and Thayer’s Winer, 
p. 500 (Moulton’s Winer, p. 627). 

sic aTaYTHOW, meIPe, for meeting: Eutest of inf, azravray, to meet), 
Matt. xxv. 1,6; Acts xxviii. 15. 

evookeiv ty TIM, 2 yen to be well pleased with, to take pleasure in some 
one, Matt, iii. 17; xvii. 5; Mark i. 11; Luke iii. 22, ete. 

NoyiZerv elc (Oucaroodyny), & stn, to reckon unto, to impute, Rom. iy. 3, 
22; Gal. iii.6; James ii, 23. Comp. Gen. xv. 6 (Sept.). 

Omodoyeiy Ev Tuve (comp. by nt m, Ps, xxxii. 5, slightly differing), 
to make a confession on or respecting ‘some one (in alicuius causa), Matt. x. 
82; Luke xii. 8. 

OU... TAC, b5 Nd, for ovdeic, not one, none, Matt. xxiv. 22; Mark xiii, 
20; Rom. iii. 20; Gal. ii. 16; Eph. v. 5, ete. 

Tpdcwmrov mpo¢ Tedcwrov, DID bx B38, face to face (nothing 
intervening), 1 Cor. xiii,12, See Sept. Gen. xxxii. 31. 

mpdowmrov auPavey, BZD NiW3, to accept the person of any one, to 
Savor, to be partial, In the New Test. only in a bad sense, Luke xx. 
21; Gal. ii. 6 (rpdowroy Sede dvSowrov ob Kap Paver). 

mpaciai mpaorat (adverbially and distributively, areolatim, for dvd 
moaaiac), in ranks, plat-wise, by plats (like beds in a garden), Mark vi. 40. 
So also cuprdcra cuprdcia, by table parties, by companies, in ver. 39, 

Also acohoudeiv oriaw Twvoc, sivat cic Tt, urbe ty TU, TpooKUVELY 
tvwmdy Tivog, the frequent Kai éyévero (79%), ete. 

vide, with the genitive in the sense of belonging to, or exposed to, ~ 
deserving of, as vidg Savarou (M2 5B), son of death ; vioi rod vuppw- 
voc, sons of the bridal chamber, bridemen; viot rij¢ BaoiXelac, sons of the 
kingdom ; vioi rov rovnpod, subjects and followers of Satan; vide trie 
amoneiac, son of perdition, i.e, doomed to perdition (John xvii. 12); vioi 
THC avacracewc, partakers of the resurrection (Luke xx. 36), etc. 

Foreign derivatives in imitation of the vernacular, as avasepwarifw 
(from avaSeua, Heb. Dn, devoted to God, Lev. xxvii. 28, 29; but also 
devoted to death, a thing accursed, Josh, vi, 17; vii. 1, etc.), to anathe- 
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matize, to lay under a curse (Mark xiv. 71; Acts xxiii. 12, 14, 21); 
tyxaviley (from tyKaina), to initiate, to dedicate (Heb. ix. 18; x. 20; 
in the Sept. for 43%, Deut. xx. 5); oxavdadiZer (WD, > v53, 23wW>h), 
to make stumble, to lead to sin, and the passive ccavdariZecSat, to stumble, 
to be led astray (Matt. v. 29; xiii, 21, etc., from oxayvdadoy, a trap-stick, 
a snare, a stumbling-block, in the Sept. for wip472); omdayxviZeoSar (from 
omhayxva, D721, bowels), to have compassion (Matt. xx. 34, etc.). 

The intensive adverbial use of the noun in the dative with the corre- 
sponding verb is counted among the Hebraisms (although it*occurs occa- 
sionally among classical writers, even in Plato; see. Thayer’s Winer, 
p. 466), as yap@ yatpe, he rejoiceth greatly (John iii, 29), éruSupia 
tmeSipnoa, I have earnestly desired (Luke xxii. 15). 

The particles iva and bray are constructed with the present and future 
indicative, Luke xi. 2; Gal, vi. 12 (?); Mark iii. 2. ‘va in classical writers 
denotes the purpose or intention (iva reduxdy, in order that); but in later 
Greek and in the New Test. sometimes simply the consequence or result 
(iva éxBarixdy, so that), The ecbatic use has often been needlessly 
pressed, but as needlessly denied by Fritzsche and Meyer. See Moulton’s 
Winer, p. 573 sqq., Thayer, 457 sqq., and Robinson and Grimm sub ‘va. 


III. Greek words with Hebrew meanings: 


ayyeXocg (a messenger), in the sense of angel. : 

(ra) Gya ayiwy (for the superlative, Ep wsIp UIP), the holy of holies, 
or the inner sanctuary of the temple, Heb. ix. 3. 

aiwy ovrog and aiwy péddwy, TIT pbiy and Rad bis, for the 
two ages or eras (dispensations) befure and after the Messiah’s advent, 
modified in the New Test. the present and the future world. So also the 
expressions foyarar t)pépat, toxarn Woa, Ta TEAN THY alwvwr, ovvrédeva 
Tov aisvoc, refer to the last times of the aidy ovroc, in the New Test. 
to the interval between the first and second advent of Christ, more 
particularly the apostolic period, Matt. xiii, 89; xxviii. 20; Acts ii, 17; 
Heb. i. 1; James v. 3; 1 Cor. x. 11, ete. 

aipa ixyéew or ixydve (DI BY), to kill, Luke xi. 50; Rom. iii. 15. 

aprov gayety, to take food, to eat Cam BON), Mark iii. 20; Luke 
xiv. 1. Also toSiey dprov, Matt. xv. 2. 

dgutvae apapriag (or dgethnpara, rapanrwpara, ete.), to forgive sins, 
ete., 10 pardon, Matt. vi. 12; ix. 6; Luke xi, 4, ete. Comp. the Heb. 
"5D, Sept. Isa. xxii. 14; NW2, Gen. 1. 17. 

Barrigay, Barriopdc, Banrcopa, in the wider sense of ceremonial 
washings, whether by pouring, or dipping, or immersion, Mark vii. 4; 
Heb, vi. 2; ix. 10. Comp. Sept. 2 Kings vy. 14. 

3 
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y\Gooa, in the sense of nation (iret), Rey. v. 9; vii. 9, ete. 

SaoviZdpuevoc, possessed by a demon or evil spirit, Often in the 
Gospels. 

Céevy and dvevy, to bind and to loose, in the rabbinical sense to forbid 
and to permit, Matt. xvi. 19; xviii. 18, Comp. John xx, 23, where the 
same idea is expressed literally by kparety and agiévat, 

td Boroc (accuser, slanderer), for Satan, Matt. iv. 1; ix, 84, ete, Comp. 
Job i, 7,12; Rev. xii, 9, 10. 

Sbvajuc and duvdpec, in the sense of miraculous powers (minbea, 
Sept. Job xxxvii. 14), Matt. vii. 22, and very often, See Dictionaries, 

éJvn, in the sense of Gentiles, heathen (otha), as distinct from the Jew- 
ish nation (Aade, BY), Luke ii, 32, etc. 

evdoyéw, to bless (]'3), Luke i. 64; Matt. v. 44, ete. 

éx Kowdlag pnrpdc, from birth, from infancy (WAN 4220), Gal. i. 15. 

nreiv rov Sedy, to seek God, i.e. to turn to him as a sincere worshipper, 
Acts xvii, 27; Rom. x. 20. Quoted from Isa. Ixy, 1 (Sept.). 

enreiv Wuxiy, to seck one’s life, i.e, to seek to kill him (py WP), 
Matt. ii, 10; Rom, xi, 3, - 

-Wety, to see, in the sense to experience (to suffer, or to enjoy, like MR5), 
Luke ii. 26; Heb, xi. 5, 

606c, manner of life 7)27), Matt. xxi. 32; Rom, iii. 17; Acts xviii. 25; 
James y. 20, 

Pijea, in the sense of thing (as 137), Luke ii. 15; Acts y. 32, 

oapé cma), in the sense of man (mortal), or human nature, or natural 
descent (kara odpa), or frailty, or the corrupt, carnal nature, in opposition 
to rvevpa. Very often, especially in Paul's Epistles. See Dictionaries, 

oapé kai aiua, for men, with the accessory idea of weakness and frailty, 
Matt, xvi. 17; Eph. vi. 12; Gal. i. 16. 

o7éppa, seed, in the sense of offspring, posterity (2%), Matt. xxii, 24, 
25; Mark xii, 19-21; Luke i, 55; xx. 28; Rom. iy. 13, 18, etc. 

suvaywyn, a Jewish synagogue (assembly), Luke viii. 41, ete.; a 
Christian congregation, James ii, 2; synagogue of Satan, Rev. ii. 9; iii. 9, 

xXptordc, anointed, in the sense of the Messiah. 


IV. The Hebraizing style and construction shows 
itself in the simplicity of the syntax, the absence 
of long and artificial periods, the rarity of oblique 
and participial constructions, the monotony of form, 
emphatic repetition, and the succession of sentences 
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by way of a constructive parallelism rather than by 
logical sequence. The Sermon on the Mount (es- 
pecially the Beatitudes), the parables, and even 
Paul’s Epistles have that correspondence of words 
and thoughts which is the characteristic feature and 
charm of Hebrew poetry. 

We may add (with Westcott), that “calm empha- 
sis, solemn repetition, grave simplicity, the gradual 
accumulation of truths, give to the language of the 
Holy Scripture a depth and permanence of effect 
found nowhere else. . . . The character of the style 
lies in its total effect, and not in separate elements; 
it is seen in the spirit which informs the entire text 
far more vividly than in the separate members.” * 


LATINISMS. 


The Greek of the apostolic writings is Hebraizing, 
but not Romanizing. The Romans imposed their 
military rule, their polity, and their laws, but not 
their speech, upon the conquered nations. The 
greatest Roman orator admitted that the Latin was 
provincial, while the Greek was universal in the 
empire? Yet a number of Latin terms — mostly 
military, political, and monetary, and for some arti- 
cles of dress—have found their way into the com- 
mon speech with the Roman conquest. They are 
most frequent in Mark’s Gospel, which was written 
in Rome and for Romans. 





1In Smith’s Bible Dict, iii. 2141 (Hackett. and Abbot's ed.). Comp. 
Westcott’s Introd. to the Gospels, pp. 241-252. ’ 

2 Cicero (Pro Arch. 10): “Greca leguntur in omnibus sere gentibus ; 
. Latina suis finibus, exiguis sane, continentur.” 
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aoaap.oy, as, a Roman copper coin, worth three English farthings, or 
1} cent (one tenth of a denarius), Matt.x.29; Luke xii.6. Probably the 
neuter form of the old Latin assarius, as Onydptoy is of denarius. 

Onvaptov, denarius, a Roman silver coin of the value of ten asses (as 
the name indicates), and afterwards of sixteen asses (the as being re- 
duced), equivalent to the Attic drachma, or about sixteen cents, In the 
New Test, it stands for a large sum, a day’s wages; hence the transla- 
tion penny, which creates the opposite impression, should have been 
changed by the Revisers into denarius, or dendry, or shilling, Matt. 
XViil, 28; xx. 2,9, 10,13; xxii. 19; Mark vi. 37; John vi.7; xii. 5; Rev. 
vi. 6, etc. 

kevTupiwy, centurio (originally a commander of a hundred foot-soldiers, 
éxatovrapxoc), Mark xy. 39, 44, 45. 

Kivaoc, census (Greek, atoypagy); inthe New Test. tribute, poll-tar, 
Matt. xvii. 25; xxii. 17; Mark xii. 14 (Ootvat efvoov kaioapt). 

xodpavrnc, quadrans (from quatuor), a small copper coin, the fourth 
part of an as, a farthing (i.e. es two fifths of one cent, Matt. v. 26; 
Mark xii. 42, > 

kohwvia, colonia, a Roman colony, Acts xvi. 22. 

KovaTwola, custodia, custody, guard (of Roman soldiers), Matt. xxvii. 
65, 66; xxviii. 11, Corresponds to the Greek gvAakn. 

kpaBBarog, or KpaBarroc (Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and 
Nort), grabatus, a small couch or mattress, Mark ii. 4, ete. 

Aeyewy (Westcott and Hort, Xeywiv), legio, legion, Mark v. 9,15; Matt. 
xxvi. 53; Luke viii, 30. Also in rabbinical Hebrew ( ys >). Seb Buxtorf. 

pi tetany, Unteum, a linen cloth, a towel or apron, worn by servants, John 
xiii. 4,5. From the Greek Nivoy, a flaxen cord, 

ABEorivoc, libertinus, a freedman, Acts vi. 9. 

Airpa, from libra, the Roman pound of twelve ounces, John xii. 3; 
xix, 39, 

HaKeddov, macellum, meat-market, shambles, 1 Cor. x. 25, 

HeuBpdva, membrana (from membrum), skin, parchment, 2 Tim. iv. 13, 

Hidtoy, milliarium (for mille passuum), a thousand paces, a mile, Matt. 
v. 41, 

pddtoc, modius, a measure, the chief Roman measure for things dry, and 
equal to one third of the Roman amphora (nearly one peck), Matt. v. 15; 
Mark iv, 21; Luke xi. 33. 

Etornc, sextarius, in the New Test. a smail measure, or vessel, pot, Mark 
vil. 4, 8 


Tpatrwo.oy, pretorium, the general's tent in a camp; and also the resi- 
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dence or palace of a provincial governor, Matt. xxvii. 27; Mark xv. 16; 
John xviii, 28; xix, 9; Acts xxiii. 35; Phil. i, 13. ° 

pé6n, rheda, or raeda, reda (of Celtic origin), a travelling carriage with 
four wheels, a chariot, Rev. xviii. 13, 

oukdptoc, sicarius (from sica, dagger), assassin, robber, Acts xxi. 38, 

oyucivScov, semicinctium (from semi, half, and cingere, to gird), au apron, 
Acts xix.12, For 7pugwriov. 

sovdaptor, sudarium (from sudor, sweat), sweat-cloth, handkerchief, Luke 
xix. 20; John xi. 44; xx. 7; Acts xix. 12, 
\ omecovdatwp, speculator, a pikeman, a soldier of the body-guard em- 
ployed as watch and in messages, Mark vi. 27; also in later Hebrew. For 
owparogpudaé. 

raBépun, taberna, tavern, Acts xxviii. 15, 

rirhoe, titulus, inscription, superscription, John xix. 19, 20, For ém- 
yeagn. 

gawrne (paréync), penula, a woollen cloak, or mantle for travelling 
(and also in rainy weather), 2 Tim. iy. 13, ; 

odpov, forum, market; part of the name of the village A pp forum, 
Acts xxviii. 15, 

gpayédrXov, flagellum, a scourge, John ii, 15. 

gpayerdrdw, flagello, to flagellate, to scourge, Matt. xxvii, 26; Mark 
xy. 15, 

xdprne, charta, paper, 2 John 12, 

xXGpoc, corus, or caurus, the northwest wind, Acts xxvii. 12, 


Latin proper names of persons: 


Agrippa, Amplias, Aquila, Caius, Cornelius, Claudia, Clemens, Crescens, 
Crispus, Drusilla, Felix, Festus, Fortunatus, Gallio, Julius, Julia, Junia, 
Justus, Linus, Lucius, Luke (abridged from Lucanus), Marcus or Mark, 
Niger, Paulus, Pilate, Priscilla or Prisca, Publius, Pudens, Quartus, Rufus, 
Sergius, Silvanus (abridged Silas), Tertius, Tertullus, Titus, Urban. 
Three names of Roman emperors: Augustus (2«Baordc ), Tiberius, 
Claudius. The generic name Cesar (Kaicap ) is applied to Augustus 
(Luke ii, 1), to Tiberius (Luke iii, 1), to Claudius (Acts xi, 28), and to 


Nero (Acts xxv. 8; Phil, iv. 22). 


Names of places: 
Appii Forum, Cesarea, Italy, Rome, Spain, Tiberias, Tres Taberne, 
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NUMBER AND VALUE OF FOREIGN WORDS. 


Professor Lemuel 8. Potwin (of Western Reserve 
College, Hudson, Ohio) has made a list of native 
words of the New Testament not found in classical 
authors before Aristotle (who is included among the 
classics, though his diction is on the boundary be- 
tween the Attic and the Common dialects), with the 
following results:* 

(1.) The total number of words in the Greek 
Testament (according to Tischendorf’s text) not 
found in the classics is no less than 882 (nouns-392, 
adjectives and adverbs 171, verbs 319); that is, nearly 
one sixth of the entire vocabulary. But a consid- 
erable number of these words are found in the Sept- 
uagint, Josephus, Polybius, and Plutarch. In the 
Septuagint 368 occur. 

(2.) The new words are, with few exceptions, 
derivatives or compounds from Greek roots, The 
verbs are largely denominatives, but more largely 
multiplied by composition with prepositions. The 
adjectives arise mostly from composition, the alpha 
prwativum being very frequent, as the English 
compounds with wn are constantly increasing. 

(3.) The rhetorical value varies. Many of these 


words are clear and full of meaning, as divxoc, 
"See Bibliotheca Sacra, Andover, July, 1880, pp. 503-527; and Oct. 
1880, pp. 640-660. The results are stated on p. 652 sqq. Prof. Potwin 
has also previously published valuable lists of Latinisms in Bibl, Sacra for 
Oct. 1875, p. 703 sqq., and of Hebraisms, ébid. Jan. 1876, p. 52 sqq., to 
which Dr, Abbot kindly directed my attention after my lists were already 
in type. I refer to them here for comparison. Potwin’s lists are less 
complete; he gives only twenty-four Latinisms instead of thirty-one, 
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double- minded, wavering, Jas. i. 8; iv. 8; also in 
Clemens Rom. Ad Cor. ¢. 23; ctupuxoe, or obripu- 
xoc; concors, like-minded, congenial, Phil. ii. 2; 
Aoyouaxia, word-strife, 1 Tim. vi. 4; paxpoSupta, 
longanimity, forbearance, Rom. ii. 4, ete.; Seodiéa- 
kroc, taught of God, 1 Thess. iv.9; and the com- 
pounds with ayaSo-, avtt-, érepo-, and pevoo-. 

(4.) The doctrinal and practical value is great in 
proportion to the idea expressed. Such words as 


ayarn (caritas, as distinct from ipwe, amor), amoKda- . 


Auiic, aToAbTpwore, apaptwArde¢, Batriopa, Barriopsc, 
Pamrioric, iAaopudc, madryyevecia, cuvelonoic, have a 
definite theological signiticance, and cannot be re- 
placed by classical words. 


THE CHRISTIAN ELEMENT." 


The language of the apostles and evangelists is 


baptized with the spirit and fire of Christianity, 
and thus received a character altogether peculiar 
and distinct from the secular Greek. The genius 
of a new religion must either create a new speech, 
or inspire an old speech with a new meaning. The 
former would have concealed the religion from the 
people, like the glossolalia in the Corinthian Church, 
which required an interpreter. The Greek was flex- 
ible and elastic enough to admit of a transformation 
under the inspiring influence of revealed truth. | It 


furnished the flesh and blood for the incarnation of 


divine ideas. Words in common use among the 
1 Comp. Schleiermacher, Hermen, 66, 138; Immer, /Termen. 129; Cremer, 
Biblico-Theol, Lexicon; Trench, Synonyms of the N. Test. 
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classiés, or in popular intercourse, were clothed with 
a deeper spiritual significance; they were trans- 
planted from a lower to a higher sphere, from 
mythology to revelation, from the order of nature 
to the order of grace, from the realm of sense to 
the realm of faith. 

This applies to those characteristic terms which 
express the fundamental ideas of Christianity—as 
gospel, faith, love, hope, mercy, peace, light, life, 
repentance or conversion, regeneration, redemption, 
justification, sanctification, grace, humility, apostle, 
evangelist, baptism, kingdom of heaven. 

Gospel (svayyédov) to a Greek Gentile was either 
reward for good news (as in Homer), or good news 
of any kind; but to a Greek Christian it meant the 
best of all news ever heard on earth, proclaimed by 
angels from heaven to all the people, that a Saviour 
was born and lived, and died and rose again for a 
sinful world. The word church (eexAnoia, cuvaywyr) 
has passed through a heathen, Jewish, and Christian 
stage; it denotes first a lawful assembly of free 
Greek citizens, then a religions congregation of 
Jews, and at last that grand commonwealth of God 
which Christ founded on a rock, and which is to 
embrace the whole human family. Faith (riore, 
from weSw, to persuade, metSouai zit, to trust in) 
conveys the general idea of confidence in a person, 
or belief in the truth of a report; but in the New 
Testament it is that gift of grace whereby we accept 
Christ in unbounded trust as our Lord and Saviour, 
and are urged to follow him in a life of holy obe- 
dience. Love (ayn is not found in classical writ- 
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ers, but in its place gla and g¢iAavpwria, and the 
verb ayaraw, which expresses regard and affection) 
is much more than natural affection and philan- 
thropy; it is a heavenly flame, kindled by God’s 
redeeming love, the crowning gift of the Spirit, the 
surest test of Christian character, the fulfilling of 
the law, the bond of perfectness, and the fountain 
of bliss—a worthy theme for the seraphic descrip- 
tion of the inspired Paul. Hope (Aric) rises from 
the sphere of uncertain expectation and desire for 
future prosperity to the certain assurance of the 
final consummation of salvation and never-ending 
happiness in heaven. The Greek terms for humélity 
(ravewdc, taTavdppwv, taTEvoppoavyn, TaTEVOTNC, 
rameivwarc) designate to the proud heathen meanness 
and baseness of mind, but in the New Testament a 
fundamental Christian virtue. Conversion (ueravora) 
signifies not simply a change of opinion, or even a 
moral reformation, but a radical transformation of 
the heart, whereby the sinner breaks away from his 
former life and surrenders himself to the service of 
God. The words holy and holiness (aywec, ayiacu, 
ay.acpde, aywobvn), whether applied to God or man, 
rise as far above the cognate terms of secular Greek 
(ayvde, ceuvdc, Satog, tepdc) as the God of the Bible 
rises above the gods of Homer, and a Christian saint 
above a Greek sage. 
The purifying, spiritualizing, and elevating influ- 
ence of the genius of Christianity was exerted 
through the Greek and Latin upon all other lan- 
- guages into which the gospel is translated.’ It per- 





1 For the influence of Christianity on the Teutonic language, sec 
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vades the whole moral and religious vocabulary. It 
meets us in every inscription and salutation of the 
apostolic letters. The formula of greeting, “ Mercy 
and peace be unto you,” transforms the idea of 
physical health and temporal happiness, as conveyed 
in the Greek yafpev and the Hebrew shalom lecha, 
into the idea of spiritual and eternal welfare, so that 
xapic and cipjvyn comprehend the blessings, objec- 
tive and subjective, of the Christian salvation. Yet 
Aristotle’s definition of ydpr¢ (which usually means 
gracefulness in form or manner, also favor, good- 
will) is not far from the Christian conception when 
he lays the whole emphasis on the disinterested 
motive of the giver without expectation or hope of 
return.’ Language is in some measure prophetic, 
and the first and lower meaning of words often 
points to a higher spiritual meaning; as the whole 
realm of nature points to the truths of the kingdom 
of heaven. The parables of our Lord are based 
upon this typical correspondence. 

For the proper understanding of the New Testa- 
ment, in the fulness of its religious meaning, much 





Rudolph von Raumer, Die Einwirkung des Christenthums auf die althoch- 
deutsche Sprache (Stuttgart, 1845). German and English words which 
refer to the external aspect of the church are borrowed from the Greek or 
Latin, as Kirche, church (kupuaxdy), Bischof, bishop (?ricxoroc), Priester, 
priest (xpeoBvrepoc), Almosen, alms (é\ennoctyn), Predigt, preaching 
(predicatio); but terms which express the inner life of religion are 
originally German or Saxon, and impregnated with a far deeper meaning ; 
as /Teiland (Heliand), Heil, Erlésung, Bekehrung, Wiedergeburt, Glaube, 
Liebe, Hoffnung, Himmel: atonement, new birth, love, hope, heaven. 

* Rhet. ii, 7, quoted by Trench (p. 252), who says, “the freeness of the 
outcomings of God's love is the central point of xaptc,” comp. Rom. ili. 24 
(Cwpedy ry abrod yépurt) and other passages, 
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more is required than mere knowledge of the lan- 
guage. The most extensive and thorough familiar- 
ity with Greek, Hebrew, and. Roman literature is 
unable to penetrate from the surface of the letter 
to the depth of the spirit without sympathy with 
the lofty and heavenly ideas of that book. Philo- 
logical exegesis is the necessary basis, but only the 
basis, of theological and religious exposition which 
requires faith and spiritual insight. The gram- 
matical sense is but one— definite, specific; the 
spiritual sense is as high and deep and infinite as 
the truth which the word feebly indicates, and the 
application of the truth is universal for all time. 
It is as true to-day as it was in the days of Paul that 
“the natural man” (WuxiKd¢ dvSpwroe), who is guid- 
ed only by the light of reason (though he may not 
be capxixdc), “receiveth not the things of the Spirit 
of God, for they are foolishness unto him; and he 
cannot know them, because they are spiritually 
judged.” * 


PECULIARITIES OF STYLE.” 


The general unity of language admits of great 
variety of style. Every man has his style, and “the 





1 Or, examined, rvevpariKog avakpiverat, 1 Cor, ii. 14. 

2 On this subject the following works may be consulted: Christoph 
Gotthelf Gersdorf, Beitrdge zur Sprach-Charakteristik der Schriftsteller 
des N. Test. (Leipz. 1816; only the first part published), This work was 
suggested by Griesbach, and opened the way for this kind of investigation. 
T.G. Seyffarth, Beitrag zur Special-Characteristik der Johann. Schrifien 
_ (Leipz. 1823). Credner, Einleit. in dus N. T. vol. i. (Halle, 1836). Wilke, 
Der. Urevangelist (Dresden and Leipzig, 1838), Neutestamentl. Rhetorik 
(1843), and Hermeneutik des N. T. (Leipzig, 1843-44, 2 Parts). Luthardt, 
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style is the man.” The apostolic writers were guided 
by the same Spirit, but in accordance with their pe- 
culiarities of temper, mode of thought, and speech. 
Divine grace purifies, elevates, and sanctifies nature, 
and is destructive only to sin and error. <A gentle- 
man is the perfection of a man; a Christian is the 
perfection of a gentleman. No two human beings 
are precisely alike; every one is a microcosmos, has 
his individuality more or less marked, and his special 
work more or less important, though many, alas, fail 
to perceive and to perform it. There are different 
types of apostolic teaching, and different styles of 
apostolic writing to suit different tastes, objects, and 
classes of readers, 

The idiosyncrasies of the sacred writers have been 
more or less felt from the beginning, and incidentally 
pointed out by Irenzeus, Jerome, Augustin, Chrys- 
ostom, Luther, Calvin, and other great biblical schol- 





Das Johann, Evang. (revised ed. 1875; Engl. translation by Gregory, 
Edinb. 1876, vol. i. pp. 20-63). Westcott, Introd. to the Study of the Gospels 
(Lond. and Cambr. 1860; 6th ed, 1881; Amer, ed. by Hackett, Boston, 
1862, pp. 264 sqq.). Holtzmann, Die Synopt. Evangelien (Leipz. 1863, 
pp. 271-358), Holtzmann, on the Lphesians and Colossians (Leipz. 1872), 
and on the Pastoral Epistles (ibid. 1880, pp. 84-117), where the linguistic 
peculiarities and hepax legomena of Ephesians and Pastoral Epistles are 
investigated for the purpose of proving their un-Pauline character, The 
two critical works of Weiss on Mark and Matthew (1872 and 1876), Im- 
mer, Hermeneutics of the N. Test., translated by A. H. Newman (Andover, 
1877, pp. 182-144), Scholten, Das Paulinische Evangelium, translated 
from the Dutch by Redepenning (Elberf, 1881, pp. 18, 31, 87, 188 sqq.). 
Scholten is all wrong in ascribing Luke’s Gospel and the Acts to two dif- 
ferent authors—the first to a polemical, the second to an irenical Paulinist 
—and in assuming a proto-Luke which preceded the canonical Luke. 


ere found Holtzmann on the Synoptists and Luthardt on John very 
elpful, 
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-ars; but a mechanical theory of inspiration pre- 
vented an unbiased examination of the subject till 
the nineteenth century. Our English version here 
errs in two opposite directions: by its vicious prin- 
ciple of variation it unnecessarily increases the 
verbal differences of the writers; while, on the other 
hand, it obscures and obliterates characteristic pecu- 
liarities by using the same English term for differ- 
ent Greek words. It is one of the chief merits of 
the revision of 1881, that it introduces consistency 
of rendering. 

It is the strength and merit of rationalism (whether 
German, Dutch, French, or English) to investigate 
the Awman character and history of the Bible; it is 
its weakness and error to ignore or undervalue its 
divine character and history. It takes its: stand 

outside of the Bible, and treats it like any other 
book of antiquity from a purely critical standpoint. 
It denies its sanctity in order to subject it to a heart- 
less process of anatomical dissection. It handles 
the disjointed members, but the life and spirit has 
escaped; as Goethe says of the logician: 
“ Er hat die Theile in seiner Hand, 
Fehit leider nur das geistige Band.” 

Rationalism has a keen eye for all the diversities 
of thought and style of the apostles and evangelists, 
but is blind to the underlying unity and harmony. 
It stretches the differences between the Synoptists 
and John, Matthew and Luke, the fourth Gospel 
and the Apocalypse, Galatians and Acts, between 
James and Paul, Peter and Paul, Paul and John, 
into irreconcilable contradictions, and thus tends to 
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destroy all confidence in the divine origin and au- 
thority of the New Testament. 

But, fortunately, this is only the negative part of 
the process. Whether willing or unwilling, ration- 
alism contributes to a better understanding and 
deeper appreciation of that old and ever new Book 
of books, in which, as Heinrich Ewald once said, “is 
contained the wisdom of the whole world.” Ex- 
treme theories and errors are refuted one after 
another by the different schools of rationalism, and 
the sacred writers come out of the fire of critical 
purgatory unsinged, and with a stronger claim than 
ever upon the intelligent reverence and faith of the 
Christian world. A profounder search from the 
surface to the deep discovers unity in diversity, 
concord in discord, a divine spirit animating the 
human body, and sees in the very variety of the 
sacred writers only the manifold wisdom and grace 
-of God. 

The sinless perfection of Christ’s humanity is the 
best proof of his divinity, and brings his divinity 
nearer and makes it dearer to the heart of the be- 
liever. What is true of the personal Word may be 
applied to the written word, 


“ Jesus, divinest when Thou most art man,” 


MATTHEW. 

Matthew wrote a Gospel first in Hebrew for 
Hebrews. But the Greek Gospel under his name 
is a free reproduction and substitution rather than 





» Eph. iii, 10, zrodvzoikdoc cogia Tov Seov, 1 Pet. iv. 10, zroucir 
Xaptc Seov. Comp. Rom, xii.; 1 Cor xii.xiv. 
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a translation. .No independent author would liter- 
ally translate himself.. The originality of the canon- 
ical Matthew is evident from the discrimination in 
Old Testament quotations which are freely taken 
from the Septuagint in the course of the narrative, 
but adapted to the Hebrew when. they contain im- 
portant Messianic prophecies.’ It appears also from 
his use of words and phrases which have no equiva- 
lent in Hebrew, as the paronomasia of purest Demos- 
thenian Greek: xaxov¢ kakie (pessimos pessime ) 
aroNXéoe abrove, “ Those wretches he will wretchedly 
destroy ” (xxi. 41).° 

Matthew’s style is simple, calm, dignified, even 
majestic. He Hebraizes, but less than Mark and 
the first two chapters of Luke. He:is less vivid and 
picturesque than Mark, more even and uniform than 
‘Luke, who varies in expression with his sources. 


eT 

1 The ancient witnesses, from Papias to Eusebius and Jerome, agree 
both in ascribing to Matthew a Hebrew gospel, and in accepting the 
Greek Matthew of our canon whenever they mention it as the work of 
an apostle without any doubt of its genuineness, 

2 This distinction has been first observed by Credner and Bleek, and 
further examined and accepted by Holtzmann (Die Synopt. Evang. 
p. 259), Ritschl, and Westcott. From this fact we must infer that the 
author was a Jew well acquainted both with the Hebrew Bible and the 
Septuagint. 

3 Or, as the E. Rey. renders the Greek, “He will miserably destroy 
those miserable men.” ‘The E, V. obliterates the paronomasia which 
brings out the agreement of the punishment with the deed. Other ren- 
derings: “The naughty men he will bring to naught” (Rheims V.); 
malos male perdet (Vulgate) ; tibel wird er die Ueblen vernichten (wal) ; 
schlinm wird er die Schlimmen umbringen (Lange). Other paronomasias: 
vi. 16, dgavilovowy Ta rpdowra adTay drwe pavaoty ToiC avpo- 
mow vnorevovrec, “they disfigure their faces that they may figure as 
men fasting ;” vi. 7, BarroAoyeiy and modvdoyia, 
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He has a preference for rubrical arrangement, prob- 
ably in accordance with his previous habits of book- 
keeping at the cnstom-house. He gives headings to 
some of his sections, as BiBAo¢ yevéoewo Incov Xpr- 
orov (i. 1-18, corresponding to the Hebrew Sepher 
tholedoth ; comp. Gen. v.13 ii. 4), Tév dé8exa azro- 
otbAwy 7a Ovéuard torw tava (x. 2). He pays most 
attention to the discourses of our Lord, and strings 
them together like so many precious jewels; one 
weighty sentence follows another till the effect is 
overwhelming.’ His Gospel is eminently didactic, 
and in this respect quite different from that of 
Mark, which deals more with facts and incidents. 
He alone uses the term “the kingdom of heaven” 
(j BacAcia tHv odpaver, thirty-two times); while 
the other evangelists and Paul speak of “the king- 
dom of God” (4 Bactdsia rob Seow). With this cor- 
responds his designation of God as “the heavenly 
Father” (6 warip 6 obparoe, or 6 év rote ovpavoic).” 
He has a peculiar formula of citing Messianic pas- 
sages, iva (or Stw¢) wAnpwSp 7d pnSév, or Tore 
érAnpwSy 7d pn&év, Which oecurs twelve times in his 
Gospel,* but only once in Mark,‘ seven times in John,* 








Chs. v.-vii.; x.; xili.; xxiii; xxiv.; and xxv. 

* v. 16, 45, 48; vi. 1, 9, 14, 26, 82; vii, 11, 21; x. 82,83; xv. 13; xvi. 
17; xviii. 14, 19, 85, 

94, 22; ii, 15, 17, 23; iv. 14; viii. 17; xii. 17; xiii. 35; xxi, 4; xxvi, 
56 (in the plural, va wAnpwSdorww ai ypagat) ; xxvii. 9. 

* Mark xiv. 49, iva mAnowswow ai ypapai. The passage xv. 28, 
éANPwSn 1) ypagn 1 Aéyovca, is omitted by critical editors on the author- 
ity of NBC*, etc., as a probable insertion from Luke xxii. 37. 

* xii, 88; xiii, 18; xv. 25; xvii, 12; xviii, 9; xix, 24, 26; besides a 
passage without iva, xviii, 32, 
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and nowhere in Luke.’ He uses rére ninety-one 
times (Mark only six times, Luke fourteen times). 
Matthew alone calls Jerusalem “the holy city,” and 
a “city of the Great King.”? This is one of the 
indications that his Gospel was written before the 
destruction of Jerusalem (A.D. 70), which is fore- 
told in the eschatological discourses of our Lord 
(ch. xxiv.) as a future, though fast-approaching judg- 
ment, without the least hint of the evangelist at the 
striking fulfilment; while yet he is very particular 
in marking the fulfilment of the Old Testament 
prophecies. 

Worps pecuriar To Marruew, and not found 
elsewhere in the New Testament. They number 
about seventy, as I collected them from the con- 
eordances of Bruder and Hudson: 


ayyetor, vessel, xxv. 4. 

dyyoe (plur. dyyn), vessel, xiii, 48 
(Tisch., Treg., W. and H.). 

dykorpov, hook, xvii. 27. 

aiperiZw, to choose, xii. 18, 

axpny, yet, xv. 16. 

dvaBuBalw, to draw, xiii, 48. 

dvairwog, guiltless, xii. 5, 7. 

ardyxopa, to hang one’s self, 
xxvii. 5, 

amovirropmat, to wash, xxvii. 24, 

Bapirmoc, very precious, xxvi. 
Vs 

Bacanorne, tormentor, xviii. 34. 





BarroXoyéw, to use vain repetitions, 
vi. 7. 


| Biaorhe, violent, xi. 12. 


Ociva, such a man, xxvi. 18, 

duakwdbw, to hinder, iii. 14. 

dtaddAadrropat, to be reconciled, v. 24. 

dtacadéw, to explain, to tell, xiii, 
386; xviii. 31. 

bugEodoc, with ry bddy, highway, 
xxii. 9, 

Ouernc, two years old, ii. 16. 

OvoraZw, to doubt, xiv. 81; xxviii. 
VAs 

OwhiZw, to strain out, xxiii, 24, (To 


I 


1 Except the somewhat similar phrase, 7d yeypapevov det reeoSijvat 


_ ty mol, xxii, 37. 


2 ayia TOC, iv. 5; xxvii. 53; modu Tov peyadov Baowréws, v.35. 
The temple or the hill of Moriah is called rémog tyoc, xxiv. 15, 
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strain atin the E. V. is a typo- 
graphical error perpetuated). 

OuyaZw, to set at variance, x. 35. 

-€Boounkovrakic, seventy times, 
Xviii. 22, 

€yeoovc, resurrection, xxvii. 53. 

éSixdc, heathen, v. 47 (correct read- 
ing for reXwyye); vi. 7; xviii. 17 
(the plural oceurs once in 8 John, 
ver. 7, and the adverb éSricwe in 
Gal. ii. 14), 

elpnvomoudc, peacemaker, y. 9. 

éxhap7rw, to shine forth, xiii. 43. 

éEopKiZw, to adjure, xxvi. 63, 

éxvyapBpedbw, to intermarry, to mar- 
ry a brother’s widow (with refer- 
ence to levirate marriage, accord- 
ing to Jewish law), xxii, 24, 

émtopKew, to forswear one’s self, v. 33, 

éxtoTeiow, to sow among, xiii, 25. 

evvoéw, to agree, v. 25, 

edvouxizw, to make a eunuch, xix, 
12; evvouyiZey éaurdy, to make 
one’s self a eunuch, ¢, e. to live in 
voluntary celibacy and abstinence, 
xix..]2: 

evpdywpoc, broad, vii. 13, 

Savpdovoc, wonderful, xxi, 15, 

Supow, to be wroth, ii, 16, 

(dra, jot, v. 18, 

karasewarifw, to curse, xxvi. 74, 

kaTapaysavw, to consider, vi, 28, 

karamovricw, Mid, or Pass,, to sink, 
xiv, 30; to be drowned, xviii. 6 

khToc, whale, xii. 40, 

Kovotwoia, watch, xxvii, 65, 66; 
XXvili. 11, 

kev, gnat, xxiii, 24, 

Hadaxia, disease, iv, 23; ix, 35; x.1 

Hi\oy, mile, vy. 41, 

puaddw, to hire, xx, 127) 
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pirwy (uidog), mill, xxiv. 41 (but 
see Rev. xviii. 22, pw pidov). 

oidapec, by no means, ii. 6. 

maywevw, entangle, xxii, 15. 

madtyyevecia, restitution, xix. 28 
(also in Tit. iii. 5, but in a differ- 
ent sense, regeneration of the in- 
dividual by the Holy Spirit). 

Tapakovw, neglect to hear, xviii. 17 
(add Mark y. 36 for dxotw). 

Tapopotatw (dpordZw), to be like 
unto, xxiii. 27, 


| wapoyic, platter, xxiii. 25, 26. 
| wAarve, wide, vii. 13. 


moAvAoyia, much speaking, vi. 7. 

Tpopsavw, to anticipate, xvii. 25, 

muppacw, to be red, xvi. 2, 3. 

parifw, to smite with the palm of 
the hand, v, 39; xxvi. 67. 

oaynvn, net, xiii, 47, 

oenviaZopuat, to be lunatic (epilep- 
tic), iv. 245; xvii. 15. 

oirtordc (from sizoe, grain), fatted, 
plur. ra ovriora, fatlings, xxii. 4, 

suvayrnoic, with etc, to meet, viii. 
34, L., Tr, W. and H. read irdy- 
Tho, meeting; which occurs 
also in xxv. 1; John xii. 13. 

ovvavédvw (Mid.), to grow together, 
xiii. 30. 

Tadavroy, talent, xviii, 24; xxy. 
15, 16, 20, 22, 24, 25, 28, 

TeXeuT, death, ii. 15, 

Tpamecirnc, exchanger, xxv, 27. 

TevTHHAa, eye of a needle (i. g. rojj- 
pa, Luke xviii. 25), xix. 24, 

TU¢w (Pass.), to smoke, xii. 20. 

¢pacw, to declare, xiii, 86 (dtaca- 
pew) 3 xv. 15. 

gureia, plant, xv. 13. 

Aap, robe, xxvii, 28, 31, 
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MARK. 

Mark’s Greek is perhaps the poorest, judged by a 
classical standard, but it has a peculiar vivacity and 
freshness which prove his originality and indepen- 
dence. The judgment of St. Augustin, Griesbach, 
and Baur, that he wasa mere abbreviator of Matthew, 
or of both Matthew and Luke, has been thoroughly 
reversed by modern research.’ 

Mark, the companion and “interpreter” of Peter, 
faithfully recorded, “ without omission or misrepre- 
sentation ” (as Papias says), the preaching of Peter, 
and reflects his first observations and impressions. 
There was a natural sympathy between the teacher 
and the pupil. Both had a sanguine temperament 
and a gift of quick observation; both were fresh 
and enthusiastic, but liable to sudden changes; both 
erred and recovered—Peter in denying, and again 
laboring and dying for Christ; Mark in running 
away in his youth at the betrayal, and leaving Paul 
on his first mission tour, but returning to him as a 
useful companion, and faithfully serving Peter, who 
calls him his “son.” Both had a restless energy 
which urged them on to preach the Gospel from 
place to place and land to land till they reached 
Rome, the centre of the world. They were men of 
action rather than thought, practical workers rather 
than contemplative divines. 

Mark records few of the speeches of our Lord, 

and dwells chiefly on his works, selecting those which 





1 Especially by Weisse, Wilke, Holtzmann, Ewald, Weiss. 
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excite astonishment and amazement, and would ap- 
peal with peculiar force to the Roman mind, so fond 
of displays of conquering power. In this respect 
Mark is the very reverse of Matthew. 

Mark is brief and sketchy, but has a number of 
graphic touches, not found in the other evangelists, 
which give vividness to the scene, as i. 18 (“he was 
with the wild beasts”); ii. 2 (‘there was no longer 
room for them, no, not even about the door”); iii. 
10 (“they pressed upon him”); iii. 20 (“they could 
not so much as eat bread”); iv. 37; v. 3,4. He is 
fond of pictorial participles, as avaf3rébac, tuBrd&Lac, 
TepiPrAspauevoc, avarndyjoac, KioWac, tuBpyuncduevoc, 
imatpageic, atoorevagac. He expresses the emo- 
tions of astonishment by a reduplication of the 
questions and by exclamations. He quotes words 
and phrases in the original Aramaic, as Talitha, kumi, 
LEphphathah, and Eloi, Flot. He characterizes the 
acting persons by names, relations, company, or situ- 
ation. He repeats again and again the adverb forth- 
with, straightway (ebSiwe, or evSbc), which is char- 
acteristic of the rapidity and rushing energy of his 
movement. This word occurs. more frequently in 
his Gospel than in all the other Gospels combined, 
and may be called his motto, like the American 
“Go ahead!’ With this is connected his prefer- 
ence for the historical present. He loves affection- 
ate diminutives, as wadfov (little child), copéciov 
(damsel), kvvapioy (little dog), Svyarpiov (little 
daughter), iySvciov (small fish), @rdpiov (little ear). 
He uses several Latin terms, as Eégorne (seatarius, a 
measure ), kevtuplwy (centwrio), Kijvooe (census), 
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omexovAdtup (speculator, a pikeman), and the Latin 
phrases icydtwe Exew (im extremis esse, to be at the 
point of death, v. 23), and 76 ixavov qrorety (satisfa- 
cere, to make satisfaction, xv. 15). This is all the 
more natural if he wrote in Rome for Romans, as 
the ancient tradition uniformly affirms; but most 
of these Latinisms occur also in Matthew and Luke, 


and even in the Talmud. 


PEcULIAR worps oF Mark, not occurring else- 
where in the New Test. (forty-five) : 


aypevery, to catch, xii. 13, 

dXaXoc, dumb, vii. 37; ix. 17, 25. 

aXexropopwria, cockcrowing, xiii. 
35. 

dvaXoe, saltless, insipid, ix. 50. 

avarnoaw, to leap up, x. 50, 

avaotevagey, to sigh deeply, viii. 
12; 

amo paxposer, from far, viii. 3. 

amdonmoc, going abroad, xiii. 34. 

amooreyacey, to uncover, ii. 4. 

agpiZeav, to foam, ix. 18, 20. 

yapioxery, to give in marriage, xii.25. 
(Tisch., W. and H. read yapiZov- 
rac for the text.rec. yapiokovrat.) 

yvapeve, fuller, ix. 3, 

dtoxiAcot, two thousand, v. 13. 

dvoxoXoe, hard, x.24. The adverb 
OvokdXwe (hardly, with difficulty) 
occurs once in all the Synoptists, 
in the discourse of Christ on the 
difficulty for rich men to enter the 
kingdom of God (Matt. xix. 23; 
Mark x. 23; Luke xviii. 24). 

Savaowmoc, deadly, xvi. 18. 

" gic ward eic, one by one, xiv. 19. 

(This occurs also in the disputed 








passage, John viii. 9, and €v ka¥’ 
éy in Rey. iv. 8.) 

eirev, then, iv. 28. 

éxSapPBetoSar, to be greatly amazed, 
ix.15; xiv, 33; xvi. 5, 6. 

tvayKadiZecdar, to take in one’s 
arms, ix.36; x. 16. 

évedéw, to wrap in, xv. 46. 

évvvxa, in the night, i. 35. 

tEamwa, suddenly, ix. 8. 

tZovdevdw, to set at naught, ix, 12. 

éEwSev, from without, vii. 15, 18. 

émtouvTpéxery, to run together, ix. 25, 

érippantw, to sew on, 21, 

Kwporrodte, town, i. 38. 

peSopia, border, vii. 24. (But Tisch., 
Treg., W. and H. read ra bpia.) 

pooytA doc, having an impediment 
in his speech, vii. 32. 

vouvexwe, discreetly, xii. 34, 

mpac.ai mpaorai, in ranks, vi. 40. 

mpopepyivary, to take thought be- 
forehand, xiii. 11. 

mpocaBBaruv, Sabbath-eve, xv, 42. 

mpooxepadavor, cushion, iv. 38. 

mpocopmizessar, to draw to the 
shore, vi. 53, 
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Tuypp,with the fist (up tothe elbow), | rn\avye, clearly, viii. 25. 

R.YV. diligently, A. V. oft, vii. 3. | d7epmepicowc, beyond measure, vii. 
opupvigey, mingle with myrrh, xv.| 37. 

23, vro\nviov, wine-vat, the under-vat 
o7ekovharwop, a soldier of the guard, of a wine-press, into which the 

vi. 27. juice of the grapes flowed, xii. 1. 
o7Bac, twig, xi. 8. yaXxtoy, brazen vessel, vii. 4. 
ovvsAiBay, to throng, v. 24, 31. wrTaptoy, ear, xiy. 47. 


LUKE. 


Luke is the most literary among the evangelists.’ 
He was evidently a man of considerable education, 
and a congenial companion of Paul, the scholar 
among the apostles. He was as admirably suited 
for Paul as Mark was for Peter. He pays regard 
to contemporary secular history, refers to the mem- 
bers of the Herodian family, the emperors Augustus, 
Tiberius, Claudius, the census of the Syrian gov- 
ernor Quirinius, the procurators Felix and Festus, 
and furnishes us the key for several important 
chronological dates. 

He was a physician (Col. iv. 14). His medical 
vocabulary in the accounts of miracles of healing, 
and throughout the general narrative, shows famil- 
larity with the ancient medical writers, or at all 
events agrees with technical usage.” 





* Renan (Les Evangiles, p. 232): “ L’Evangile de Luc est le plus littéraire 
des Evangiles.” He also calls it “le plus beau livre quily ait” (p. 283). He 
admires the classic style, the joyful tone, and charming poetry of the book. 

* Rey. W. K. Hobart, LL.D., of Trinity College, Dublin, has published a 
work on The Medical Language of St. Luke (Dublin University Press, 1882, 
305 pages), in which he proves, from internal evidence, that “the Gospel 
according to St. Luke and the Acts of the Apostles were written by the same 
person, and that the writer was a medical man.” For this purpose over 
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Tle is equally familiar with nautical terms, which 
are correct without being strictly technical. His 
account of the voyage and shipwreck of Paul in the 
last two chapters of Acts, according to the. testi- 
mony of experts, gives us fuller and more accurate 
information about ancient navigation than any other. 
single document of antiquity.’ 

Luke’s style varies considerably. Where he writes 
independently, he uses the best language. The brief 
historiographie preface to his Gospel—the only one 
in the Gospels—is a period of purest Greek, and 
admired for its grace, modesty, and dignity. It may 
be favorably compared with the prefaces of Herod- 
otus and Thucydides. They excel alike in brevity, 
tact, and point; but the anonymous preface of the 
Evangelist is as striking for its modesty and love of 
truth as the prefaces of the great heathen historians 
are for vanity and love of glory.’ In the second 





four hundred words and phrases, for the most part peculiar to these two 
books, are compared with the use of the same words and phrases in 
Hippocrates, Aretzus, Dioscorides, and Galen. 

1 See James Smith, The Voyage and Shipwreck of St. Paul, 4th ed. 1880 
(revised by Walter E. Smith, with a Preface by the Lord Bishop of 
Carlisle); the respective chapters in the biographical works of Conybeare 
and Howson, Lewin, and Farrar, on St. Paul; and the commentaries of 
Hackett, Lechler, Howson and Spence, and others, on Acts, ch, xxvii. and 
xxviii. James Smith, of Jordanhill, Scotland (b, 1782, d, 1867), was not 
a professional theologian, but a commodore of the Royal Northern Yacht 
Club, and familiar by long residence in Gibraltar and Malta with naviga- 
tion in the Mediterranean. His book is a classic in this department, and 
has a permanent evidential value. 

2 The preface of Herodotus has nearly the same number of words (40) 
as that of Luke (42), and is as follows: “Hpoddrov ‘ANtkapvaaijog toroping 
amébatic Hoe: we pyre Ta yevopeva iE avSpiruy Ty xpdvw kira 
yionrar, pare tpya peyada re kai Yavpaora, ra piv “EXAnor ra Ce 
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part of the Acts, where uke writes as an eye- 
witness, he likewise uses pure Greek. But where 
he translates from the Hebrew, as in the history of 
the infancy, in the songs of Zachariah, Mary, and 
Simeon, his language has a strongly Hebraizing 
and highly poetic coloring. This proves his con- 
scientious fidelity. The greater part of the Gos-. 
pel and the first part of the Acts occupy a mid- 
dle position between classic Greek and Hebrew 
Greek, and show the frequent use of documentary 
sources, .- 
~ Among the minor peculiarities of Luke, as com- 
pared with Matthew and Mark, we may mention 
the following. He has vosuxde or vomod.woacKkadoc 
for ypauparete, rd cionuévoy in quotations for pnsiv, 
vov for apr, Aiuvy of the lake of Galilee for S4Xacoa, 
éowépa for dia. He frequently uses the attraction 
of the relative pronoun and the participial construe- 
tion. He likes the word yapé, in accordance with 
the spirit of cheerfulness which animates his books.’ 
He very often speaks of the Holy Spirit, especially 
in the Acts, which may be called the History of the 
Spirit in the apostolic age; and he alone relates the 
pentecostal miracle.’ 

There is a striking resemblance between the spirit 
and style of Luke and Paul. They agree in the re- 





BapBdpowr drodeySivra, axed yernra, Ta Te Xa Kai Ov Hv airiny 
EroNEnoay adddAoust. 
* Luke i. 14; ii, 103 viii, 13; x. 17; xv.7, 10; xxiv. 41, 52; Acts viii. 8 
xiii, 52; xy, 3. 
'? rvedpa, either with or without dyvov, occurs in the Acts no less than 
fifty times (if I counted right), 


’ 
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port of the words of institution of the Lord’s Supper. 
They are fond of such characteristic words as Xapte, 
EAcoc, mien, Sucacoobyn; ofkatog, Tvevua dyiov, yuwolc, 


Sbvamic Kupiov. 


Luke has the richest vocabulary among the Sy- 


noptists. 


The total number of words in his Gospel 
is 19,209; that of Matthew, 18,222; 


that of Mark, 


11,158. The number of words peculiar to Dake 
and not found in Matthew and Mark, is 12,969, or 
2 per cent.; that of Matthew, 10,363, or 214 per 


bees 


that of Mark, 4814, or 9 per pont: ; 


eee s 


Gospel has 55, and the eas 135 amat Xeyoueva. 
The number of words in the Gospel of Luke which 
do not occur elsewhere in the es Testament is 


about 180. 


Worbs PECULIAR TO THE GosPEL oF LUKE. 


(It 


would take too much space to add the peculiar 


vocabulary of the Acts.) 


dyrddan, arms, ii. 28. 
. aypa, draught, haul, v. 4, 9. 


dypavhew, to abide in the field, ii. 8. 


aywvia, agony, xxii, 44. 

aisSavopar, to perceive, ix. 45. 

aiypdadwroc, captive, iv. 18 (19). 

adAoyevhe, stranger, xvii. 18. 

avaBrerc, recovery of sight, iv. 
18. 

avdao«tic, showing, i. 80. 

avaSnua, gilt, xxi. 5 (avadepa oc- 

, curs several times in Paul). 





avaidea, importunity, xi. 8. 

avarnpoc, maimed, xiv. 13, 21. 

dvarrioow, to unroll, to open, iv. 17 
(but the critical editors read 
avoiéac). 

dvardaooopat, to set forth in order, 
re 

avagwyéw, to speak out, i. 42. 

avixXerroc, unfailing, xii. 33, 

avéivoekroc, impossible, xvii. 1. 

avSopodoyéopat, to give thanks, ii. 
38, 





1 See a long list of parallel passages in Holtzmann, J. c.. 316 sqq. 
2 The above estimate is made from Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, as 
printed in Rushbrooke’s Synopticon (1882), See my Church History, 


revised ed, 1882, vol. i, p. 596. 
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avry3addw, to cast back and forth, 
to exchange, xxiv. 17, 

avricadéw, to bid again, xiv. 12. 

amapriopcc, completion, with ec, to 
complete, xiv. 28. 

amed7ifw, hope for again, vi. 35. 

a7roSX\i Bw, to press, to crowd, viii. 
45. 

atrokXelw, to shut, xiii, 25, 

aToXsiyw (émAreiyw), to lick, xvi. 
21. 

amropacoopat, to wipe off, x. 11. 

dromAvvw, to wash, v.2; but Tisch. 
(ed. viii.) reads (with 8) éxdv- 

_ vay, Lachm, and W. and H. éadv- 
voy (with B), See Rev. vii. 14. 

drooroparigw, provoke to speak, 
xi. 53, 

amopixw (expiro), to leave off 
breathing, to faint, xxi. 26 (comp. 
wosi vexpot, Matt, xxviii. 4). 

apxtrehwyne, chief among the pub- 
licans, xix, 2, 

adorpanrw, to lighten, to flash, xvii. 
24; to shine, xxiv. 4 

dowrwe, riotously, xv. 13, 

arekvoc, childless, xx. 28, 29. 

abromrne, eye-witness, i. 2. 

apavroc, with yivouat, to vanish 
out of sight, xxiv, 31, 

appoc, froth, foam, ix, 89. 

agurvow, to fall asleep, viii. 23. 

BaSivw, to deepen, vi, 48. 

BadXayrwwv, purse, x. 4; xii, 33; 
xxii. 35, 36. 

Bapivopat, to be overcharged, xxi, 
34, 

BedOvn, needle, xviii. 25. 

Bonn, a cast, a throw, xxii. 41. 

Bovvoc, hill, iii. 5; xxiii: 80, 

yeAdw, to laugh, vi, 21, 25, 
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Oaxridtog, ring, xv. 22. 

Ceopéw (text. rec. and Lachmann), 
to bind, viii. 29, Tisch., Treg., 
W. H. read decpedw, which is 
also used by Matthew (xxiii. 4), 
and Luke in Acts xxii. 4. 

Oayoyyvfw, to murmur, xv.2; xix, 
ds 

Ovadadéw, to commune, to converse, 
i, 655) vi. 11. 

Ctadeizw, to cease, vii. 45. 

Crapepifu, to divide, xi. 17,18; xii, 
52, 58; xxii, 17. 

Cvapepropdc, division, xii. 51. 

Stavetw, to beckon, i. 22. 

Scavdnma, thought, xi. 17, 

CvavuKrepevw, to continue all night, 
vi. 12, 

Cvarpayparevouat, to gain by trad- 
ing, xix. 15, 

Caceiw, to shake throughout, to do 
violence to, iii. 14, 

Svarapdoow, to trouble, i. 29. 

Svapudadaow, to keep, iv. 10. 

CraywpiZopat, to depart, ix. 33, 

Oujynoce, narration, i. 1. 

Soyn, feast, v. 29; xiv. 13, 

tyndderog, spy, xx. 20. 

éykvoc, great with child, ii. 5. 

iagifw, lay even with the ground, 
xix, 44, 

é9(Zw, to accustom; pass., to be cus- 
tomary, ii. 27, 

txkomiZw, to carry out, vii. 12, 

ixpukrnpizw, to deride, xvi. 14; 
xxiii. 35, 

ixredéw, to finish, xiv. 29, 30, 

éxBadXw, with ef¢, to cast into, xii. 
5. 

éxywpéw, to depart out, xxi, 21, 

évyedw, to make signs to, i, 62. 
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irraSpoiZoua, to be gathered thick 
together, xi. 29, ; 

zretOn7rep, forasmuch as, i, 1. 

émeidoy, to look on, 1.25, 

ixixpivy, to give sentence, xxiii. 24. 

(émeAciyw; for aroXeixw, tolick over, 
Xvi. 21; see azroXeiyw.) 

zwupedcc, diligently, xv. 8. 

izuropevopat, with mpdc, to come 
to, viii. 4. 

tqotTiop.oc, victuals, ix, 12. 

ixuoxbw, to be more fierce, xxiii. 5. 

ZoSnore, garment, xxiv. 4, 

2Zautéopat, to ask for, xxii. 31. 

2Zaorparru, to glister, ix. 29. 

evpopéw, to bring forth plentifully, 
xii. 16. 

npSavne, half dead, x. 30. 

SopvBdaZw (text. rec. rupBagw), to 
confuse by noise, to disturb, x. 41. 

Spadvw, to bruise, iv. 18. 

” SpdpBoc, large drop, xxii. 44, 

Svupudw, to burn incense, i. 9. , 

idpwe, sweat, xxii. 44. 

caSomAiZw, to arm, xi. 21. 

raraxpnuvigw, to cast down head- 
long, iv. 29. 

ckaradisaZw, to stone, xx. 6. 

katavevw, to beckon unto, v. 7. 

karam\éw, to arrive, viii. 26. 

karactpw, to drag, xii. 58. 

karacgpacw, to slaughter down, to 
slay, xix. 27, 

carapixw, to cool, xvi. 24. 

képaploc, tiling, v. 19. 

keparvov, husk, carob-pod, xv. 16. 

KAuvidtoy, couch, vy. 19, 24. 

xdépaé, raven, xii. 24, 

kdpoc, a'measure, Xvi. 7. 

kpaitann, surfeiting, xxi. 34. 

AapmpHc, sumptuously, xvi. 19. 
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Aazevroc, hewn in stone, xxiii. 53. 

Aeiog, smooth, iii. 5. 

Ajjpoe, idle tales, xxiv. 11. 

paxpoc, far, xv. 13; xix, 12. 

peptorne, divider, xii. 14. 

poSuoc, hired servant, xv. 17, 19. 

ployee, hardly, ix. 39. 

voootd, brood, xiii, 34. 

oikovopéw, to be steward, xvi. 2. 

buBpoc, shower, xii. 54. 

é776c, broiled, xxiv. 42. 

dpevoc, hilly, i. 39, 65. 

égpvc, brow, iv. 29. 

mapadnsel, all at once, xxiii. 18. 

mavdoyetor, inn, x. 34. 

mavooxeve, host, x. 35. 

mapadoéoc, strange thing (neut.), 
v. 26, 

mapaxadtTrw, to hide, ix. 45. 

mapantoc, sea coast, vi. 17. 

mapdevia, virginity, li, 36. 

mecuvoc, with rézroc, plain, vi. 17. 

MEVLYPOC, POOY, XXi. 2. 

mevrekaweKxaroe, fifteenth, ili, 1. 

mepixpvmrrw, to hide, i, 24, 

méEpukuK Ow, to compass around, xix. 
43, 

meproixéw, to Awell round about, i. 
65. 

mepiowkoc, neighbor, i. 58. 

mepismaw, to distract, x. 40. 

muvakidioy, writing-tablet, 1. 63. 

mAnppupa, flood, vi. 48. 

mpeoBeia, embassy, message, xiv. 
82; xix. 14, 

mpocavaBaivw, to go up, xiv. 10. 

mpocavaNioxw, to spend, viii, 43. 

mpocdaravaw, to spend more, x. 35, 

mpocepyacopat, to gain, xix. 16. 

mpogépw, to bring forth, vi. 45, 

mrvoow, to roll up, iv. 20, 
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phypa, ruin, vi. 49, 

oaXoc, waves, xxi. 25. 

sixepa, strong drink, i. 15. 

owiagw, to sift, xxii. 31, 

owrevtic, fatted, xv. 28, 27, 30. 

ovrouéTpLov, portion of meat, xii. 42. 

oxanrw,to dig, vi.48, xiii. 8; xvi. 3. 

oxipraw, to leap, i. 41, 44; vi. 23, 

oxvdor, spoil, xi, 22, 

oopéc, bier (coffin), vii. 14, 

orapyavdw, to wrap in swaddling 
clothes, ii. 7, 12, 

ovyyevic, kinswoman (for cvyyernc), 
i, 36, 

ovykahimrw, to cover, xii. 2, 

ovyKkararisewat, to deposit together, 
to consent to, xxiii, 51 (with ety), 

guykimrw, to be bowed together, 
xiii, 11, 

ovykupia, chance, x. 81, 

ouKapuvoc, sycamine tree, xvii. 6. 

ovKomwpea, or -opéa (the spelling 
of W. and H. for -wpaia), syca- 
more tree, xix, 4, 

gvKoparyréw, to accuse falsely, iii. 
14; xix. 8 
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oupdvw (pass.), to spring up with, 
Vili. 7, 3 

oupgdwria, music, xy. 25. 

TETpapxéw, to be tetrarch, iii. 1. 

Tpavpa, wound, x, 34, 

Tpnpa, a hole, the eye of a needle, 
Xviii. 25 (the reading of Lachm., 
Tisch., Treg., W. and H. for the 
text. rec. TovpaNia). 

Tpvywy, turtle-dove, ii. 24, 

(rupBafw, see SopvBazw.) 

dypdc, green, xxiii. 31, 

idpwrikde, dropsical, xiv. 2. 

UToxpivopat, to feign, xx. 20. 

dTooTpwYViw, to spread, xix. 36. 

vToxwpéw, to withdraw one’s self, 
Ved O mai, 

Upaivw, to weaye, to spin, xii, 27. 

papayé, valley, iii. 5. 

garvn, manger, ii. 7, 12, 16; xiii. 15, 

gtXn (fem.), friend, xv. 9. 

grovenia, strife, xxii, 24, 

6Bnrpor, fearful sight, xxi, 11, 

Ppovipwe, wisely, xvi. 8 

xaopua, gulf, xvi. 26. 

Wor, egg, xi, 12, 


Tur Navrica Vocasutary of Luke is rich and 
remarkable. It is used mostly in the last two chap- 
ters of Acts. He describes the voyage and ship- 
wreck of Paul evidently as an eye-witness, like a 
man who was often at sea as a close and accurate 
observer, but not as a professional seaman; he no- 
tices effects and incidents which a seaman would 
omit as unimportant, but he omits to notice causes 
and details which would appear prominently in an 
official report. He uses no less than sixteen verbs, 
and uses them (as James Smith has conclusively 
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shown) most appropriately, to describe the motion 
and management of a ship; and all of them are 
nautical terms, and with the exception of three are 
peculiar to his two writings. They are as follows 
(seven being compounds of wAéw): 


méw, to sail, Luke viii, 28; Acts | dvdyopuat, to get under way, to put 


xxi,8; xxvii. 6, 24, to sea, Acts xxvii. 4, 
aromhéw, to sail from, Acts xiii. 4; OraTepaw, to sail over, Acts xxi. 2. 
xiv. 26; xx. 15; xxvii. 1. Srapépopan, to be driven to and fro, 
BpaduT\oéw (from Bpaddc, slow), Acts xxvii. 27, 
to sail slowly, Acts xxvil. 7, émikéAXw, to run the ship ashore, 
dva)éw, to sailthrough (not “over,” | Acts xxvii. 41. 
as in the A. V.), Acts xxvii. 5. eiSudpoméw, to make a straight 
zemdéw, to sail away, Acts xv. 39;| course, Acts xvi. 11; xxi. 1. 
xviii, 18; xx. 6, maparéyomat (middle), to sail by, 
Kkata7\éw, to arrive, Luke viii. 26. Acts xxvii. 8, 13. 
bmomdéw, to sail under the lee, Acts | Urorpéyw (aor. 2, daédpapor), to 
xxvii. 4, 7. run under the lee, Acts xxvii. 16. 
mapamhéw, to sail by, Acts xx. | gépopae (pass.), to be driven, Acts 
16, xxvii, 15, 17, 


To these may be added the phrases for lightening 
the ship: é&/3oAnv érovodvro, they began to throw 
the freight overboard, Acts xxvii. 18; and écovpiZov 
rd rAoiov, they lightened the ship, Acts xxvii. 38. 
Julius Pollux -mentions éxBoAjy Totijcacvar TOV 
popriwv and xovpioat Thy vavy among the technical 
terms for taking cargo out of a ship. See Smith, 
1. c. pp. 114, 139. 





1 Smith, J. c. p. 103, remarks on brodpaporrec, having run under the 
lee of: “St. Luke exhibits here, as on every other occasion, the most 
perfect command of nautical terms, and gives the utmost precision to his 
language by selecting the most appropriate; they ran before the wind to 
leeward of Clauda, hence it is brodpapdyrec: they sailed with a side wind 
to leeward of Cyprus and Crete, hence it is omeTAEVoapEY.” 
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PAUL. 


The Apostle of the Gentiles had a cosmopolitan 
preparation for his work, being a Hellenist by birth, 
a Roman citizen, and a Hebrew scholar. He is the 
only apostle who enjoyed a regular rabbinical edu- 
cation, and was trained to logical reasoning. He 
was also, to a limited extent, acquainted with classi- 
cal literature, and quotes from three heathen poets 
(Aratus, Menander, and Epimenides)—the only ex- 
amples of the kind in the New Testament. He is 
the founder of Christian theology; he had to create 
a theological vocabulary by stamping a peculiar 
meaning upon a number of words which express 
fundamental Christian ideas, as ducacoctvn, dikaiwore, 
wiotic, ayamn, ope, Treva, aTOAUTPWatE, iAaopce, 
karadXayh, xdpic, tXEoc, eiohyn. 

The style of Paul reflects the strongly marked 
individuality of his nature purified and ennobled 
by divine grace. Its chief characteristics are fire 
and force. He is intensely in earnest, and throws 
his whole soul into his epistles. His ideas overflow 
the ordinary boundaries of speech. The pressure 
of thought is so strong that it breaks through the 
rules of grammar. Hence the anacolutha. His 
style is dialectic and argumentative. He reasons 
now from Scripture, now from premises, now from 
analogy, or from experience, from effect, from objec- 





* Jerome hit the proper medium between the two extremes of an undue 
overestimate and an underestimate of Paul’s Greek learning, when he 
said, ad Gal. iv, 24, that Paul knew secular literature (literas seculares), 
but imperfectly (Cicet non ad perfectun), 
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tions, and ex absurdo. He frequently uses logical 
particles and phrases, as ovv, dpa, dpa ody (hinc ige- 
tur, therefore then, so then, twelve times), yap, i yap, 
et Of, OUKETL, Ti OY, TL OV EpOU[AL, Epic OUV, OV OVOY 
oé...aAda. He introduces and answers objections, 
and drives the opponent to the wall by close argu- 
ment. He is fond of antitheses, paradoxes, oxymora, 
and paronomasias. Farrar counts “ upwards of fifty 
specimens of upwards of thirty Greek rhetorical 
figures” in Paul.’ 

Here are some of these antithetic and paradoxical 
phrases: cig 76 eivar avrov Sikatov Kat ducatovyTa TOV 
ik miotewe “Inoov (Rom. iii. 26): dia vopov vouw aré- 
Savov (Gal. ii. 19): Ze Of ovKére tyo, Op o& év éuot 
Xptord¢ (Gal. ii. 20): @Sdvo¢ and Pdvocg: dabverog 
and dotvSeroc: appwy and gppdvimog: avouoc and 
tvvouoc: pa) vTEepppovety map’ O Osi ppoveiv, adda 
ppoveiv sig TO awppoviiv (not to be high-minded 
above what we ought to be minded, but to be so 
minded as to be sober-minded, Rom. xii. 3): ra 
adpara .. . kavoparat (invisibilia videntur, unseen 
things are seen, Rom. i. 20): wap’ éArioa én’ Arlo 
(Rom. iv. 18): 7a pi dvTa we ovra (Rom. iv. 17): 
To pwpov TOV Yeov copwrepov THY avSpworwv (1 Cor. 
1.25): drav... doSeva, tore Ouvarde eiue (2 Cor. 
xii. 10). Specimens of cutting sarcasm: KaTaTouy 
(Phil. iii. 2, with reference to the wepirouh of the 
carnal Judaizers of the malignant type: concision, 
circumcision); awoxdpovra (Gal. v. 12, with refer- 





1 The Life and Work of St. Paul, i. 629 sq. His two Excursuses on 
the style and rhetoric of Paul are able and instructive. 
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ence to the same Judaizing perverters of the Gos- 
pel). : 

Paul disclaims classic elegance, and calls himself 
“rude in speech” (idwrn¢ rq Ady), though not in 
knowledge (od 77 yvdéoe).' He knew. that he ear- 
ried the heavenly treasure in earthen vessels, that 
the,power and grace of God might become. more 
manifest.’ His speech is at times rugged and irreg- 
ular, but always vigorous, bold, terse, expressive. 
It rises now to lofty eloquence, as at the close 
of the eighth chapter of Romans, now to more 
than poetic beauty, as in the description of love in 
1 Cor. xiii., which has no equal in all literature. 
We may compare his style to a thunderstorm with 
zigzag flashes of lightning that strike every project- 
ing point; or to a Swiss mountain torrent that now 
rushes over precipices in foaming rapids, now rests 
before taking a new leap, then calmly flows through 
green meadows. 

Longinus, a heathen rhetorician of the third cen- 
tury, counted IlavAo¢ 6 Taposéc among the greatest 
orators, and a master of dogmatic style. Jerome 
charges him with using Cilician provincialisms 
(solecisms), but felt when reading his epistles as if 
he heard “non verba sed tonitrua.”. Erasmus com- 
pares Paul’s style to thunder and lightning: “ tonat, 
Sulgurat, meras flammas loquitur Paulus.’ He 
Renn eren ire 8 


* 2 Cor, xi, 6. Comp. 1 Cor. i. 17; ii, 1 sqq. We must remember that 
he thus wrote to the Corinthians, who overestimated the arts of rhetoric. 
Meyer quotes Xenophon, who describes himself as an idwwrne as com- 
pared with the Sophists (De Venat, 14, 8). 

2 2 Cor. iv. 7. 
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judged the closing verses of the eighth chapter of 
Romans to be equal in eloquence to any- passage 
in Cicero: “ Quid unquam Cicero diwit grandilo- 
quentius.” Calvin says of his writings: “fulmina 
sunt, non verba,” but he properly adds, in the very 
spirit of Paul and in view of his numerous anacolutha 
and ellipses, that by a singular providence of God the 
highest mysteries have been committed to us “ sud 
contemptibili verborum humilitate,” that our faith 
may rest not on the power of human eloquence, but 
solely on the efficacy of the divine Spirit. Baur 
finds the peculiar stamp of Paul’s language in pre- 
cision and compression on the one hand, and in 
harshness and roughness on the other, which sug- 
gests that the thought is far too weighty for the 
expression, and can hardly find a fit form for the 
abundance of matter. He compares him to Thueyd- 
ides. Farrar does the same, and says that Paul has 
the style of genius, if he has not the genius of style.’ 
Renan, a good judge of rhetoric, but blinded by 
prejudice against Paul’s theology, speaks disparag- 
ingly of his prose, as Voltaire did of the poetry of 
Shakespeare, which he deemed semi-barbarous ; yet 
Renan is obliged to mix praise with censure. “The 





1 L.c.i.623. Farrar thinks, with Baur, that the style of Paul “more 
closely resembles the style of Thucydides than that of any other great 
writer of antiquity.” The great historian of the Peloponnesian war is by 
no means free from solecisms or barbarisms, obscurities, and rhetorical ar- 
tificialities. Jowett (Thue. vol. i. Intr. p. xiv.) justly says: “ The speeches 
of Thucydides everywhere exhibit the antitheses, the climaxes, the plays 
_ of words, the point which is no point, of the rhetorician, yet retain amid 
these defects of form a weight of thought to which succeeding historians 
can scarcely show the like.” 5 
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epistolary style of Paul,” he says,’ “is the most per- 
sonal that ever existed. His language is, if I dare 
call it so, hackled (6royée), not a connected phrase. 
It is impossible to violate more boldly, I do not say 
the genius of the Greek language, but the logic of 
the human language. It is a rapid conversation, 
stenographically reported, and reproduced without 
correction. ... With his wonderful warmth of soul, 
Paul has a singular poverty of expression. .. . It is 
not barrenness, it is the vehemence of mind, and a 
perfect indifference as to the correctness of ‘style. % 
Another Frenchman, Pressensé,* judges more just- 
ly: “ Paul’s own motal life struggled for expres- 
sion in his doctrine; and to give utterance to both 
at once, Paul created a marvellous language, rough 
and incorrect, but full of resource and invention, 
following his rapid leaps of thought, and bending 
to his sudden and sharp transitions. His ideas come 
in such rich abundance that they cannot wait for 
orderly expression ; they throng upon each other, 
and intermingle in seeming confusion; but the con- 
fusion is seeming only, for through it all a powerful 
argument steadily sustains the mastery. The tongue 
of Paul is, indeed, a tongue of fire.” 


JOHN. 


If Paul’s style resembles a rushing, foaming, 
storming Alpine torrent, John’s style may be com- 
pared to a calm, clear, deep Alpine lake in which 





1 Saint Paul, ch. ix. p. 232. 
* Apostolic Era, p. 254. 
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the sun, moon, and stars are reflected as in a mirror. 
The one sounds like a trumpet of war, the other like 
an anthem of peace. Simplicity and depth char- 
acterize the Gospel and the first Epistle of John. 
He is “ verbis facillimus, sensu difficillimus.” - 

He writes pure Greek as far as words and gram- 
mar are concerned, but he thinks in Hebrew; the 
Greek is, as it were, only the thin, transparent veil 
over the face. Renan, looking at the outside, says 
correctly that the style of the fourth Gospel “has 
nothing Hebrew, nothing Jewish, nothing Tal- 
mudic ;” but Ewald, looking deeper into the inside, 
is more correct when he affirms that “in its true 
spirit and afflatus, no language can be more genu- 
inely Hebrew than that of John.” Keim speaks of 
the remarkable combination of genuine Greek facil- 
ity and ease with Hebrew simplicity and figurative- 
ness... Westcott thinks that it is “altogether mis- 
leading” to speak of John’s Gospel as “ written in 
very pure Greek ;’ that it is free from solecisins 
because it avoids all idiomatic expressions; and that 
its grammar is common to all langnage. Godet 








? Keim (Geschichte Jesu von Nazara, i. 116): “ Die Sprache des Buchs” 
[the 4th Gospel ] “sé ein merkwiirdiges Geftige dchtgriechischer Leichtig- 
keit und Gewandtheit und hebrdischer Ausdrucksweisen in ihrer ganzen 
Schlichtheit, Kindlichkeit, Bildlichkeit und wohl auch Unbeholfenheit. So 
hat sich die Union der Gegensdtze der Parteien selbst in der Sprache ver- 
kérpert.” What follows in Keim is a strange mixture of truth and error, 
owing to his want of sympathy with the spiritual character of this 
Gospel, in which he must acknowledge the simplicity of nature, the 
_ purest morality, and celestial glories (himmlische Herrlichketten), while 
vet he discovers in it the hidden arts of a post-apostolic literary forger. 
The contradiction is not in John, but in the judgment of his critic. 
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characterizes the style of John as altogether unique 
in all literature, profane and religious, for childlike 
simplicity, transparent profundity, holy sadness, and 
holy vivacity, and calls it a Hebrew body with a 
Greek dress.’ Weiss, in his recently published 
“Life of Jesus,” likewise emphasizes the Hebrew 
genius which animates the pure Greek of the fourth 
Gospel, and derives from it an argument for its Jo- 
hannean origin.’ 





* “Ta langue de Vévangeliste n'a pas d’analogue dans toute la littérature 
profane ou sacrée: simplicité enfantine et transparente profondeur, sainte 
mélancolie et vivacité non moins sainte ; par dessus tout, suavité d'un amour 
pur et doux,... Dans la langue de Jean, le vétement seul est gree, le corps 
est hébrew ; ou, comme le dit Luthardt, il y a une dme hébraique dans le lan- 
gage grec.’—Com, sur Vévang. de Saint Jean, 3d ed. thoroughly revised 
(Paris, 1881), vol. i, pp. 226, 232. 

* The passage is worth quoting in full as a contribution to the solution 
of the Johannean problem: “ AZan hat einst wohl gemeint, das reine Grie- 
chisch des Evangeliums passe nicht zu dem Fischer vom Gennezaretsee. 
Heute zweifelt Niemand mehr daran, dass gerade die niederen Stande Gali- 
lda’s im tdglichen Verkehr mit dem umwohnenden und tiberall bereits mitten 
in das eigene Volksthum’ eingedrungenen Griechenthum sich des Verstdnd- 
nisses der griechischen Sprache gar nicht entrathen konnten, Hatte vollends 
Johannes einige zwanzig Jahre bereits in griechischer Umgebung gelebt, so 
musste er sich eine gewisse Gewandtheit im Gebrauch der griechischen 
Sprache angeeignet haben. In der That aber blickt durch das griechische 
Gewand dieses Evangeliums iiberall der Stilcharakter des Paléstinensers 
hindurch,. Diese unperiodische Satzbildung, diese einfachste Verkniinfung 
der Sdtze, die voe dem reichen griechischen Partikelschatz zur Andeutung 
ihrer logischen Bezichung keinen Gebrauch macht, diese Vorliebe fiir Anti- 
thesen und Parallelismen, diese. Umstdndlichkeit der Erzihlungsweise und 
Wortarmuth im Ausdruck, diese ganz hebrdisch-artige Wortstellung zeigen 
mehr als einzelne Verstosse gegen griechisches Sprachgefihl, die doch auch 
nicht ganz feklen, dass das Evangelium wohl griechisch geschrieben, aber 
hebritisch gedacht ist. Die mit Vorliebe eingestreuten aramdischen Aus- 
driicke, die etymologisirende Deutung eines hebrdischen Namens (ix.7) lassen 
deutlich den Palistinenser erkennen, dem nach einigen seiner Citate selbst der 
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John’s sentences are short and weighty—we may 
say, the shorter the weightier. They are co-ordinat- 
ed, not subordinated. They follow each other by a 
sort of constructive parallelism, or symmetrical and 
rhythmical progression, after the manner of Hebrew 
poetry. There is no dialectical process of argu- 
mentation, no syllogistie particles (like apa), no in- 
volved periods, as in Paul, but a succession of asser- 
tions which have the self-evidencing force of truth 
as perceived by immediate intuition. Hence he 
often uses the words SeacSa, Sewpetv, éwpaxévat, 
paptupia. Sometimes he moves by contrasts, or 
antithetic parallelisms, without connecting links: 
“The law was given by Moses: grace and truth 
came by Jesus Christ” (i. 17); “No one ever saw 
God: the only begotten Son revealed him” (i. 18); 
- “Ye are from beneath: I ani from above” (viii. 23); 
‘“T am the vine: ye are the branches” (xv. 5). 

John’s ideas and vocabulary are limited; but he 
has a number of key-words of unfathomable depth 
and transcendent height, and repeats them again and 
again—as “life,” “ hight wtrnth,? “love.” tine 





Grundtext der heiligen Schrift nicht ganz unbekannt gewesen zu sein scheint,” 
Das Leben Jesu, Berlin, 1882, Bd. i, 90. 

1 Zwh occurs 36 times in the Gospel (with the verb Civ 16 times), pd¢ 
93 times, adnSera 25 times, adnSiwvée 9 times, dd€a 20 times (with 
dofdlecSau 24 times), paprupia 14 times (with paprupeiy 33 times), 
ywweokw 55 times, morevey 98 times (but mioric only in 1 John v. 4). 
See Luthardt, i. 20 sq. (Gregory’s translation); Godet, i. 227 (8d ed.). 
Hase (Geschichte Jesu, 1876, p. 43) makes a striking remark on this repe+ 
titiousness of John: “Er ist nicht em beweglicher, der Rede mdchtiger Geist, 
sondern still und tief, festhangend an Wenigem ; aber dieses Wenige ist das 
Géttliche selbst, dem sein Sinnen und seine Liebe gilt, ein Adler der still in 
der Hohe schwebt.” ” 
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kisses a divine and eternal meaning into these 
terms, and hence he is never weary of them. God 
himself, as revealed in Christ, is life, light, and love. 
And what more can philosophy and theology say in 
so few words? John likes grand antitheses, under 
which he views the antagonistic forces of the world 
—as life and death, light and darkness, truth and 
falsehood, belief and unbelief, love and _ hatred, 
Christ and Antichrist, God and the Devil. On the 
other hand, we look in vain in his Gospel for some 
of the most important terms, as éxxAnola, evayyéXuov, 
peravoia, TapafsoAH, copia, but the substance is there 
in different form. He uses few particles, but uses 
them very often—namely, kai, dé, we, iva, and espe- 
cially ovv, which with him is not syllogistic, but 
marks simply the progress in the narrative or re- 
sumes the train of thought (like the German mun). 
He never employs the optative. He is fond of di- 
minutives (as wadaptov, radia, texvia), and the last 
word reported of him is the address, “ Little chil- 
dren, love one another.” He gives many cireum- 
stantial details in his narratives, as in the healing of 
the man born blind, whose character is drawn to the 
life. 

He alone applies the significant term “ Logos” 
(which means reason and speech, ratio and oratio) 
to Christ as the revealer and interpreter of God ;? 
he calls him the “only begotten Son,” “the Light of 





* The English Revision renders ody usually by “therefore,” but this is 
heavy and pedantic in English. “So” and “then” would answer as well 
in many cases, as in John iv. 5,28; xiii. 6. 

* John i, 1,14; 1 John i.1; comp, Rev. xix. 13, 
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the world,’ “the Bread of life,” “the good Shep- 
herd,” “ the Vine”—figures which have guided the 
Church ever since in her meditations on Christ, He 
uses the double dyfv (verily) in the speeches of our 
Lord. He never calls the forerunner of Christ “the 
Baptist,” but simply “John.” He represents the 
Holy Spirit as the “ Paraclete” or Advocate who 
pleads the cause of the believer here on earth, while 
Christ, who is also called “ Paraclete,” represents him 
at the throne of God.’ 

Westcott calls the Gospel of John “the divine 
Hebrew Epic,” and says of his style:* “The sim- 
plicity, the directness, the particularity, the emphasis 
of St. John’s style, give his writings a marvellous 
power, which is not perhaps felt. at first. Yet his 
words seem to hang about the reader till he is forced 
to remember them. Each great truth sounds like 
the burden of a strain, ever falling upon the ear 
with a calm persistency which secures attention. 
And apart from forms of expression with-which all 
are early familiarized, there is no book in the Bible 
which has furnished so many figures of the Person 
and Work of Christ which have passed into the 
common‘use of Christians as the Gospel of St. J ohn.” 
Luthardt® speaks of “the calmness and serenity ” 
which are spread over this marvellous book, and 
reveal a soul that has reached peace and tranquil- 
lity at mature age after a long struggle with a fiery 





1 John xiv. 16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7; 1 John ii. 1. 

2In his Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 278, Comp. the 
remarks in his Com. on John, Introd. p. i.-iii. 

3 Com. on John, i. 62 (Gregory’s translation). 
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and violent temper. ‘We can see his natural char- 
acter in his short decisive sentences, his emphatic 
way of building sentences, the want of connection 
in his array of sentences, and in the use of contrasts 
in his speech. His nature is not destroyed. . It is 
purified, brightened, raised to the truth, and so taken 
into the service of the loved Master. It came to 
rest on the bosom of Jesus, and found peace as his 
own. The fire of youth has left its calm light and 
its warm enthusiasm. It breathes through the most 
quiet speech, and raises the language to the rhyth- 
mical beauty of Hebrew poetry and to a very hymn 


of praise.” 


Worps PECULIAR To Joun (z.¢., the Gospel and 
the Epistles; for the Apocalypse, see next para- 


graph): 

aduedw, to fish (rendered in A, V. 
and R. V, “ to go a-fishing ”), xxi. 
3. 

adXax6Sev, from elsewhere, x. 1. 

GXOn, aloe, aloe-wood (greatly prized 
as a perfume), xix. 39. 

{dvapudprnroc, sinless ( “ without 
sin” in A. V, and R. V.), viii. 7.] 

ayrhéw, to draw, ii. 8; iv. 7, 15. 

GyrAnua, haustrum, a bucket, iv. 
11, 

dpapocg (appadoc), seamless, xix. 
23, 


BiBpwoxw, to eat, vi. 13. 

Yépwy, an old man (senez), iii. 4. 

Saxpdw, to weep, xi. 35. 

Cedrdw, to be afraid, xiv. 27. 

tBpaiori (so W. and Hort, but the 
usual spelling is éBpaicri), He- 
brew, or in the Hebrew tongue 





(hebraice), y. 2; xix. 13, 17, 20; 
xx. 16 (also in Rev. ix. 11; xvi. 
16). 

ixxeytéw, to pierce, xix. 37 (also 
Rey. i 7). 

éuopioyv, merchandise, ii, 16. 

éravrogwpy, in the very act, viii. 4 
(in the disputed pericope). 

Shen, sheath, xviii. 11. 

Spéupa, cattle, iv. 12. 

képja, money, ii. 15. 

Keppariornc, Money-changer, ii. 14. 

kntoupoc, gardener, xx. 15, 

kAjjpa, branch, xv. 2, 4, 5, 6. 

Koipnotc, taking rest, xi. 13. 

codupBnSpa, pool, v. 2, 4 (?), 7; ix. 
7, il. 

cpiSwvoe, of barley (adj.), vi. 9, 13. 

A€vriov, towel, xiii. 4, 5, 

Aoyxn, spear, xix. 34, 
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pm rec; or pytic 3 any one? iv. 33; 
vii. 48. 

piypa, mixture, xix. 39. 

(vin, victory, 1 John vy. 4.) 

vim7np, basin, xiii. 5. 

[véonpa, disease, v. 4. ] 

vicow (viTTw), to pierce, xix. 34. 

6Zw, to stink, xi. 39. 

rapakAnroc, advocate, xiv. 16, 26; 
xy. 26; xvi. 7 (of the Holy Spir- 
it); 1 John ii. 1 (of Christ). 

aevSep0c, father-in-law, xviii. 13, 

xpooxuynTnc, worshipper, iv. 23. 

ariopa, spittle, ix. 6. 

péw, to flow, vii. 38. 


Joun In HEBREW. 


13 


oxéXoe, leg, xix. 31, 32, 33. 

oxnvornyia, feast of tabernacles, 
vii. 2, 

Terpapnvoc, — voy, quadrimestris, 
of four months, iv. 35. 

rirdoe, title, xix. 19, 20. 

pavoc, lantern, xviii. 3. 

poimé, palm-tree, xii. 13 (also Rev. 
vii. 9). 

gpayédXuoy, scourge, ii. 15. 

(x4prne, paper, 2 John 12.) 

xeiuappog, brook, wady, xviii. 1. 

xoAdw, to be angry, vii. 23. 

(xpiopa, unction, 1 John ii. 20, 27.) 

Pwpioy, sop, xiii, 26, 27, 30. 


The following faithful and 


idiomatic translation of the Prologue to John’s 
Gospel, by Professor Delitzsch, will illustrate the 
Hebrew genius of his Greek style. It is from the 
‘Hebrew New Testament, published by the British 
and Foreign Bible Society (1880). 


John i. 1-18. 
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’Eyévero dvSpwroc aeoradpé- 
vog Tapa OEov, dvopa avr 
"Iwavye. 

Odrog 7AEv ei¢ paprupiay, iva 
Haprupnsy mepi TOU gwrdc, 
iva mavrec miorevowow Ov 
avrov. 

OvK Hy éxéivoc 7d Pw, aN va 
Lapruphnoy mepi TOU gwrédc. 
"Hy 76 pH 76 adnSwdr, 6 dwri- 
fa mavra dvSpwroy, ipxo- 

evo ec TOY KdomoY. 

"Ey Tp Kdopyp Iv, Kai 6 Kéopoc 
6 abrov tyévero, kai 6 Kdopoc 
abroy ovK Eyvw. 

Elc rd idta WASEv, Kai ot trot 
av’rov ob rapikaBor. 

"Ooo O& EXaBov adréy, tOwKev 
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THE APOCALYPSE. 


The Apocalypse differs in temper and style very 
strikingly from the fourth Gospel and the first 
Epistle of John. This fact has divided modern 
critics who reject the traditional view of the iden- 
tity of authorship into two hostile camps—the one 
contending for the genuineness of the Gospel,’ the 
other with equal force for that of the Apocalypse.’ 





1 So Schleiermacher and his followers, Neander, Litcke, Bleek, De Wette, 
Meyer, also Ewald and Diisterdieck. Most of them are disposed to assign 
the Apocalypse to the mysterious  Presbyter” John, whose very existence 
is doubtful. 

2 So Baur, Renan, and the whole Tubingen and Leyden schools, and 
their followers in England (Davidson, and the author of “Supernatural | 
Religion”), who defend the Apocalypse as the genuine work of one of the 
three pillars of the Jewish Christian party described by Paul (Gal. ii.), 
while they surrender the Gospel as an ideal poem of an anonymous genius 


of the second century. 
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The Apocalypse is as vehement and warlike as 
the polemic Epistles of Paul. We hear the battle 
ery and the shouts of victory.’ It is the rolling of 
thunder from the Son of Thunder.’ But the Gospel 
is as sharp and uncompromising in drawing the con- 
trast between Christ and his enemies. On the other 
hand, the Apocalypse has pauses of repose and an- 
thems of peace. What can be more soothing and 
calming than the description of the heavenly Jeru- 
salem ? 

The Apocalypse, moreover, has a stronger Hebrew 
coloring, and departs further from classical Greek, 
than any book of the New Testament.’ But this 
does not arise from ignorance; on the contrary, with 
all the irregularities and solecisms, the author shows 
a remarkable command of the Greek vocabulary 
and syntax.‘ The Hebraizing character is the natu- 





1 The words “ war” and “to make war,” moAewog and roELew, occur 
more frequently in the Apocalypse than in any other book of the New 
Test. See ii. 16; ix. 7,9; xi.7; xii. 7, 17; xiii, 5,7; xvi. 14; xvii. 14; 
SIN UO lsxsc, By 

*“Un éternal roulement de tonnerre sort du tréne. ... Une sorte de 
Liturgie divine se poursuit sans yin” (Renan, L’Antechrist, p. 881). 

* W. H. Guillemard (/ebraisms in the Greek Testament, 1879, p. 116) 
says: “The deviations from grammatical correctness in the Apocalypse 
are so violent and so astonishing as to defy explanation. Some few of 
them may be traceable to Hebraic influences. The style of St. John in 
the Gospel and Epistles is so remarkably pure—so comparatively free from 
Hebraism, or non-classical words and forms; so much more like the lan- 
guage of the best Greek authors—that these peculiarities are all the more 
perplexing, They have given rise to innumerable speculations, ancient 
and modern; but no satisfactory explanation of them has hitherto been 
found.” Guillemard’s judgment of the Greek of John’s Gospel is incorrect. 
See above, p. 67. 


*The most striking apparent irregularity occurs in i. 4: amd ‘O "QN 
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ral result of the prophetical contents and the close 
affinity to the books of Daniel and Ezekiel. The 
classical Greek offered no precedent to this species 
of literature. On the other hand, the Greek of the 
fourth Gospel, although much purer in form, is yet, 
as we have already seen, profoundly Hebrew in 
spirit, and the absence of solecisms arises from the 
avoidance of idiomatic expressions. 

The difference between the two books, therefore, 
lies more on the surface than in the deep. It is 
largely neutralized by a striking agreement in lan- 
guage and thought, especially in the doctrine of 
Christ, who is in both styled Logos, and represented 
as the atoning Lamb and the conquering Lion, 
combining gentleness and strength, innocence and 
majesty in perfect harmony. The resemblance is 
admitted by the master of the Tiibingen school, 
who calls the fourth Gospel the Apocalypse spir- 
6 ie a a elle RI Rie AAS ak TENS BUG int 
cai 6 Hv Kai 6 gpydspevoc, “from Him who is and who was and who is to 
come.” But this is evidently a periphrasis of the divine name M71" 
(comp. Exod. iii. 14, Sept. : ¢y@ sine ‘0 QN, and in the same verse ‘O"QN 
amékoradké pe TgC jac), and the nominative reflects his eternal un- 
changeableness; hence we need neither insert rov with Erasmus and the 
textus receptus (against the authority of 8 ACP), nor supply rov Xeyo- 
pévov before 6 dv. The great cod. B (cod. Vat. 1209) does not contain 
the Apoc.; but B of the Apoc. (cod. Vat. 2066) has the passage, and reads 
Seod (OY) before 6 dv. Other Hebraisms are more easy, and not con- 
fined to the Apocalypse, as dvéuara (names), for persons (iii. 4); woAepety 
pera (OY mms), instead of card, to make war against (ii. 16); puxy 
Luge (for Zica) = 2 WH3, “a living soul” (xvi. 3). Comp. for 
further particulars the most recent discussion of this subject by Dr. 


William Lee, in his Com. on the Revel. (1882, in Speaker's Com.), pp. 454- 
464, Lee accepts the identity of authorship of the fourth Gospel and 


the Apocalypse. 
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itualized or transfigured.' He thinks that only a 
post-apostolic writer could rise to such a superior 
height. But why not much rather John himself ? 
If we assume that nearly a generation intervened 
between the composition of the Apocalypse (A.D. 68 
or 69) and that of the Gospel (about A.D. 90), the 
identity of authorship comes certainly within the 
reach of literary possibilities, and is not without 
analogies. What a difference between the first and 
the second part of Goethe’s Faust, the undoubted 
productions of one and the same poet—the one 
heated by the fiery passions of his youth, the other 
reflecting the calm serenity of his old age. Similar 
differences in style may be noted in Isaiah, Dante, 
Shakespeare, Milton, and nearly all writers of great 
genius and long experience. 
Worbs PECULIAR TO THE APOCALYPSE! 


*ABaddwy (Hebrew s738, destruc-| the abyss, explained by the Greek 
tion), the name of the angel of a7odtwy, the destroyer, ix. 11. 








1 Baur, Die Evangelien, p.880: “Man kann mit Recht sagen, das vierte 
Evangelium sei die vergeistigte Apokalypse.” And in his Gesch. der christl. 
Kirche, vol. i. p. 147, he says: “ Man kann nur die tiefe Genialitdt und feine 
Kunst bewundern, mit welcher der Evangelist die Elemente, welche vom Stand- 
punkt der A pokalypse auf den freiern und hihern des Evangeliums hiniiber- 
leiteten, in sich aufgenommen hat, um die Apokalypse zum Evangelium cu 
vergeistigen. Nur vom Standpunkt des Evangeliums aus lisst sich das Ver- 
hiltniss, in das sich der Verfasser desselben zu der A pokalypse setzte, richtig 
begreifen.” Weiss turns this confession against Baur, and says most 
admirably (Leben Jesu, i, 101): “Ja, das Evangelium ist die vergeistigte 
Apokalypse, aber nicht weil ein Geistesheros des zweiten Jahrhunderts dem 
Apokalyptiker gefolgt ist, sondern weil der Donnersohn der A pokalypse 
unter der Leitung des Geistes und unter den gittlichen Fiihrungen zum 
Mystiker verklirt und herangereift ist, in dem die Flammen der Jugend zur 
Gluth einer heiligen Liebe herabgeddmpft sind.” 
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76 “Aga Kai 7d “Q (Westcott and 
Hort; rd dAga kai 7d w, Tisch- 
endorf, ed. viii.), “ The Alpha and 
the Omega” (the first and the last 
letters in the Greek alphabet), or 
the Beginning and the End. A 
name applied to God or Christ, as 
a symbol of eternal divinity, three 
times—i. 8; xxi. 6; xxii. 13 Gin 
the text. rec. also i, 11); comp. a 

similar designation of Jehovah 
(“the first and the last”), Isa. xli. 
4; xliv. 6. 

adAnrovia, alleluia (Hebrew 
mona 1), z.e. praise ye Jehovah, 
xix. 1,3, 4,6. Comp. Ps. civ. 35, 

aroddtwy, Apollyon (7. e. Destroy- 
er), ix. 11. 

&pxoc (so Tischend., W. and Hort, 
for dpxrog of the text. Tec.), & 
bear, xiii. 2. 

" Bacamopoc, torment, ix. 5; xiv. 11; 
xviii. 7, 10, 15. 

Barpaxoc, frog, xvi. 13. 

BnpuddAog, beryl (a precious stone 
of sea-green color), xxi. 20. 

BiBrapidioy, a little book, x. 2;,8;,9 
10. In ver. 8, W. and H. read 
(uBrLov. 

Bérpue, cluster (of grapes), xiv. 18. 

Bbiaowoc, byssine, of fine linen, xviii. 
12, 16; xix. 8 (Buaaog, fine linen, 
occurs xviii. 12 in text. rec. for 
Béoowvog, and also in Luke xvi. 
19). 

dpdcwy, dragon, xii. 3, 4, 7, 18, 16, 
17; xiii. 2, 4, 11; xvi. 13; xx. 2. 

éyxpiw, to anoint, ili. 18. 

ixxevréw, to pierce, i. 7 (also John 
xix. 37). 

dAreecvdc, miserable, iii. 17 (che com- 
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par. éAeervdrepoe in 1 Cor. xy. 
19). 

évddpnore, building, xxi. 18. 

é£axdovot, six hundred, xiii. 18. 

taomec, jasper, iv. 3. 

karaSepa, a curse (for the text. rec. 
karavadepa), xxii, 3. 

karacgpayicw, to seal, v. 1.- 

kavpa, heat, vii. 16; xvi. 9. 

kepavvupe (kepavviw), to mix (wine 
with water), to pour out, to fill (a 
cup with the wine already pre- 
pared), xiv. 10; xviii. 6. 

pis, barley, vi. 6. 

kpvoradnXicw, to be as crystal, XX. 
11, 

kpvoranXog, crystal, iv. 6; xxii. 1. 

kukddSev, round about, iv. 3, 4, 8; ve 
sale 

NBavwrde, censer, viii. 3, 5. 

Aurapéc, dainty, xviii. 14. 

patoc, breast (for pacrdc), i, 13, 

pappapos, marble, xviii. 12. 

paccdopat, to gnaw, xvi. 10. 

pnpéc, thigh, xix. 16. 

pudoc, company, xviii. 17. 

openpa, violence, xviii. 21. 

dpveor, bird, xviii. 2; xix. 17, 21. 

obpa, tail, ix. 10, 19; xii. 4. 

mapoantc, leopard, xiii. 2. 

mepwéw, to bind about, xi. 44, 

moononc, garment down to the foot 
(xerwy), i. 18. 

rrodepew, to make war, ii. 16; xii. 7; 
xiii. 4; xvii, 14; xix. 11 (only 
once besides in Jas. iy. 2). 

xupwwoc, of fire, ix, 17. 

muppoc, red, vi. 4; xii. 3. 

péda, chariot, xviii. 13. 

pumapevopat, to be filthy, xxii. 11.- 

cadmorne, trumpeter, xviii. 22, 
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campeipoc, sapphire, xxi, 19, 

oapo.oc, capouoy, sardius, iv. 3 (for 
odpoivoc), xxi. 20, 

capddvvé, sardonyx, xxi. 20, 

oguidanke, fine flour, xviii. 13, 
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pappaxetc, dappaxdc, sorcerer, xxi, 
8, 15, 

xarknowy, chalcedony, xxi. 19. 

xAtapoc, lukewarm, iii. 16. 

xéc =éEaxdorr éEneovra é, six 


hundred and sixty-six, xiii, 18. 
The mystical number of the 
beast. Irenzeus already mentions 
another reading, 616. It is re 
markable that both numbers give 
the name Nero (n) Cesar (666= 
the Hebrew OP 4°72, 616 =the 
Latin Nero Cesar), 

yotmé, measure, vi. 6. 

xpuaodtYoc, chrysolite, xxi. 20. 

xXpusdmpacce, chrysoprase, xxi. 20. 

xevodw, to deck, xvii. 4; xviii. 16. 

Q, Omega, i. 8; xxi.6; xxii. 13. 


oidnpos, iron, xviii. 12, 

opapayooc, emerald, xxi. 19, 

orprvoc, luxury, xviii. 3, 

cpatw, oparrw, to slay, v. 6, 9, 12; 
vi. 4,9; xiii. 3,8; xviii, 24 (also 
3 John iii. 12), 

radayriaiog (adj.), weighing a tal- 
ent, xvi. 21. 

rotov, bow, vi. 2. 

romac.ov, topaz, xxi, 20, 

daxiySoe, jacinth, xxi. 20. 

vadwvoe, of glass, iv. 6; xv. 2 

iaXdog, glass, xxi. 18, 21. 


THE EVIDENTIAL VALUE OF THE LANGUAGE OF THE 
GREEK TESTAMENT. 


The idiosyncrasies of the New Testament writers 
furnish a strong argument for the apostolic author- 
ship. They differ in vocabulary and style, as well 
as in the depth and power of thought, from all the 
preceding and all the succeeding authors. The 
Christian Chureh has always felt this, and hence 
has given to the New Testament a conspicuous 
isolation among religious books. 

The Apostolic Fathers, so called (Clement of 
Rome, Polycarp, Ignatius), and the Apologists of 
the second century (Justin Martyr and others), be- 
long to another generation of Christians; their 
Greek has no more the informing Hebrew spirit 
and coloring of men born and bred on the soil of 
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the old dispensation; they allude to secular and 
ecclesiastical surroundings which did not exist in 
the apostolic age, and altogether they breathe a dif- 
ferent atmosphere. The epistle of Clement to the 
Corinthians, and that of Polycarp to the Philippians, 
come nearest to the epistles of Paul and John, but 
even they are separated from them by a very great 
distance. Barnabas, Ignatius, Hermas, Papias, Jus- 
tin Martyr are still further off, and bear no com- 
parison with the apostles and evangelists: As to 
the apocryphal, compared with the canonical, Gos- 
pels, the difference between them is as between 
night and day. 

No transition in the history of the Church is so 
sudden, abrupt, and radical as that from the apos- 
tolic to the post-apostolic age. They are separated 
by a clear and sharp line of demarcation. The Chris- 
tian spirit is the same in kind, yet with an astonish- 
ing difference in degree; it is the difference between 
inspiration and illumination, between creative genius 
and faithful memory, between the original voice and 
the distant echo, between the clear gushing fountain 
from the rock and the turbid stream. God himselt 
has established an impassable gulf between his own 
life-giving word and the writings of mortal men, 
that future ages might have a certain guide and 
standard in finding the way of salvation. The 
apostolic age is the age of miracles, and the New 
Testament is the life and light of all subsequent 

ages of the church. 


CHAPTER SECOND. 
MANUSCRIPTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


Literature on the Sources of the Text and on Textual. Criticism 
of the New Testament. 


J. PROLEGOMENA TO THE CRITICAL. Epirions. 


- Jo. Jac, Wersrern : “H Kaw) AvaSien. Novum Testamentum Grecum 
editionis recepte cum lectionibus variantibus, etc. Amstel. 1751-52, 2 tom. 
fol. Prolegomena in tom. i. pp. 1-222; tom, ii. pp. 38-15, 449-454, 741- 
743. ; — ’ 

Jo. Jac. GrresBacu: Novum Testamentum Grece. Ed. secunda. Hal 
Sax. et Lond. 1796-1806, 2 vols. 8yo. Ed. tertiam emend. et auctam cur. 
David Schulz (vol. i, Berolini, 1827). Prafationes et Prolegomena (vol. i. 
PP. lii.-Ivi., i.cxxvii.), Also his Symbole Critice (1785-93), with his 
Meletemata, and Commentarius Criticus in Textum Gracum N. T. (1798 
and 1811). 

. 1 Marr. Aveustin, Scnotz: N.7.Gr. Textum ad Jidem testium criti- 
corum recensuit, ete. Lips, 1830-36, 2 vols. 4to, Prolegg. vol. i. pp. i—clxxii. ; 
Vol. ii, pp.i.Ixiii, Also his Biblisch-Kritische Reise, Leipzig u. Sorau, 1823. 

‘Car. LAcuMANN: Novum Testamentum Grece et Latine. Berolini, 
1842 and 1850, 8vo; Prafatio, vol. i. pp. v.-lvi.; vol. ii, pp. iii-xxvi. 
Comp. also Lachmann’s article in explanation and defence of his critical 
system, in the Theol. Studien und Kritiken for 1830, No. IV. pp. 817-845. 

AENOTH. ( Germ. Losecorr) Frip, Const. TIscHENDORF: Novum 
Testamentum Greece. Ad antiquissimos testes denuo recensuit, apparatum 
criticum omni studio perfectum apposuit, commentationem isagogicam pre- 
texuit. Editio septima, Lips. 1859, 2 vols. 8vo. Prolegomena, vol. i. 
pp. Xiii.—celx xviii, The text of this edition is superseded by the editio 
octava critica maior (Lips, 1869-72, 2 vols.), The new Prolegomena, which 
the author did not live to finish, have been prepared by Dr. Gregory, with 
the aid of Dr. Ezra Abbot, and are now in course of publication at Leipsic. 
When published, they will supersede the Prolegg. of the 7th ed. 

SAMUEL Pripkaux Treceties: The Greek New Testament, edited 
Jrom Ancient A uthorities, with the Latin Version of Jerome, from the Codex 
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Amiatinus. London, published in parts from 1857 to 1879, 1 vol. 4to. 
The 7th part (published in 1879, after the death of Dr. Tregelles) contains 
the Prolegomena, with Addenda and Corrigenda, compiled and edited by 
Rev. Dr. Hort and Rev. A. W. Streane. Other works of Tregelles, see 
below, sub II. : 

Henry ALForp: The Greek Testament. London, 6th ed. 1868, etc. ; 
Prolegomena, vol. i. chs. vi. and vii. pp. 73-148. See also vols. ii.-iv. 

Wesrcorr and Hort: Introduction and Appendix to their New Testa- 
ment in Greek, forming a separate vol., Cambridge and London, 1881. 
Amer. ed. (from English plates), New York (Harpers), 1882. Dr, Hort 
prepared the Introd. and Append, ‘They are of the greatest value. - 


TI. SpecraAL Works ON TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Sam. Prip. TREGELLES: An Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament, with Remarks on its Revision upon Critical Principles. 
London (Bagster & Sons), 1854, By the same: Introduction to the 
Textual Criticism of the New Test. London, 1860. This is a separate 
reprint of the first part of the fourth volume of Horne’s Jntrod., 10th ed. 
London, 1856; with “ Additions” and “ Postscript” in the 11th ed. 1860, 
14th ed. 1877. Very valuable. 

SAMUEL Davipson: A Treatise on Biblical Criticism, Exhibiting a Sys- 
tematic View of that Science. Edinb. and London, 1852, 2 vols. The sec- 
ond vol. treats of the New Test. 

J. Scorr Porter: Principles of Text. Criticism. Lond. 1848 (pp. 515). 

As. KuENEN: Critices et Hermeneutices N. T. Lineamenta. L. Bat. 1838, 

Ep. Reuss: Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Greci. Brunsvige, 1872 
(pp. 313). The most complete list of all the printed editions of the Greek 
Testament, supplemented in this book. See below. 

Fr. H. AMBrose Scrivener: A Plain Introduction to the Criticism 
of the New Testament, 1861; 2d ed., thoroughly revised, Cambridge and 
London, 1874 (607 pages); 3d ed. in press (1882). Upon the whole the 
best separate work on the subject in the English language. Comp. also 
Scrivener’s Six Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, Cambridge and 
London, 1875; his Collation of about Twenty Greek MSS. of the Holy 
Gospels, deposited in the British Museum, etc., with a Critical Introduction, 
Cambridge, 1853; his Eaact Transcript of the Codex Augiensis, to which 
is added a Full Collation of F ifty Manuscripts, with a Critical Introduc- 
tion (the latter also issued separately), Cambridge, 1859, 8vo; and his 
Collation of the Codex Sinaiticus with the Received Text of the New Testa- 
ment, Cambridge, 2d ed. 1867. 
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THoMAs SHELDON Green: A Course of Developed Criticism on Passages 
of the N.T. materially affected by Various Readings. London (S, Bagster 
& Sons), no date, but published in 1856, 

C.E. Hammonp: Outlines of Textual Criticism A pplied to the New 
Testament, Oxford, 1872; 2d ed. 1876; 3d ed. 1880, 

Epwarpb ‘C. MircHeti: Critical Handbook to the New Testament. 
London and Andover, 1880 (the part on textual criticism, pp. 67-143, 
revised by Ezra Appor); French translation, Paris, 1881. Very brief, 
but convenient. 

Grorce E. Merriti: The Slory of the Manuscripts. Boston, 1881, 
3d ed. . Popular. 


lil. Crrricau INtropuctions to THE New Testament. 


The Critical Introductions usually incorporate an account of the written 
and printed text of the New Test., and discuss the principles of criticism. 
So Ercunorn, MIcHAELIS (ed. by Herbert Mars, Lond, 1823, 6 vols.), 
Hue, De Werrs, Bixex (3d ed.), Reuss (Sth ed. 1874, ii, §§ 351-420), 
and Horne (in the 14th ed. of the 4th vol. which was prepared by 
TREGELLES, 1856 and 1860, see above, sub ID.)s 


IV. Artictes on Brete Text. 


TiscHENDoRF and Von GEBHARDT, in Herzog’s Real-Encyk. (new ed. 
ii, 400-437); translated and revised by Dr. Ezra Apsor for Schaff’s 
“Relig, Encycl.” 1882, vol. i. 268 sqq. 

Canon Westcorr in Smith's Dict. of the Bible (vol. iii, 2112-2139, 
Amer, ed. by Hackett and Abbot), 

Dr, FrREDERIC GARDINER (Prof. in the Berkeley Divinity School, 
Middletown, Conn.): The Principles of Textual Criticism, in the “ Biblioth. 
Sacra” of Andover for April, 1875, reprinted and revised as an Appendix 
to his Harmony of the Four Gospels in Greek, Andover, 1876 and 1880. 

Two essays of Dr. Ezra Anpor (Prof. in Cambridge, Mass.): one in 
Anglo-American Bible Revision, Philadelphia, 2d ed. 1879 (pp. 86-98), 
twice reprinted in London, 1880; and another in The New Revision and its 
Study (reprinted from “The Sunday-School Times”), Phila. 1881 (pp. 5-37; 
reprinted in part in Dr. B. H, Kennedy’s Ely Lectures on the Revised Ver- 
sion of the N, T., London, 1882, pp. 91-100), 

The Revision of 1881 has called forth a large number of essays on the 
subject in nearly all the leading English and American Reviews, notably 
among them the attacks of Dean Burcoy in three articles in the London 
“Quarterly Review” for Oct, 1881, and Jan, and April, 1882; with replies 
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from Dr. W. SANnDAY in the “ Contemporary Review” for Dec. 1881; Canon 
Farrar, ibid. March, 1882; from an anonymous writer in “The Church 
Quarterly Review,” London, for Jan. 1882; from Prof. B. B. WARFIELD in 
the “Presbyterian Quarterly Review,” N. York, for April, 1882; from two 
members of the New Testament (English) Company (supposed to be 
Bishop Erticorr and Archdeacon PALMER) in The Revisers and the Greek 
Text of the New Testament, London, 1882, etc., etc. 


SOURCES OF THE TEXT. 


The text of the New Testament is derived from 
three sourees—Greek Manuscripts, ancient Transla- 
tions, and Quotations of the Fathers and other 
ancient writers. The Manuscripts are the most di- 
rect, and hence the most important, source; although 
in special cases the other two may be of equal im- 
portance. The concurrent testimony of all three 
sources is conclusive. 

The original autographs* of the apostolic writers, 
whether written by themselves or dictated to clerks,” 
are lost beyond all reasonable hope of discovery. 
They are not even mentioned by the post-apostolic 
authors as being extant anywhere, or as having been 
seen by them.’ They perished probably before the 





1 Autographa, apxérura, Wudyxepa. 

2 Notarii, amanuenses, Taxdypapot, KadAlypapot. Such are mentioned 
or implied, Rom. xvi, 22; 1 Cor. xvi. 21; Col. iv. 18; Gal. vi. 11; 2 Thess. 
iii.17. A distinction was made between the notarius, or the rapid writer, 
the librarius, or calligraphist, the beautiful writer, who carefully trans- 
cribed the first copy, and the corrector, who answered to our modern 
proof-reader. : 

3 Tertullian (De Prescr. Her. ¢. 36), with his usual rhetorical fervor, 
points the heretics to “the apostolic churches in which the very thrones 
of the apostles still preside in their places (cathedre apostolorum suis locis 
president), in which their own authentic letters are read (apud quas ipsw 


authentice littere eorum recitantur), uttering the voice and representing 
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close of the first century, or soon after they were 
published, that is, copied and distributed. The apos- 
tles and evangelists did not write on Babylonian 
bricks, or Sinaitic rocks, or Egyptian walls, or stones, 
or tablets of wood or brass, but on paper, with the 
reed-pen and ink.’’ The paper then in common use 
was made of Egyptian papyrus (hence our word 
paper), and very brittle and perishable.” Jerome 





‘the face of every one of them.” These “authentic letters” or writings 
‘may be either the autographs, or the Greek originals as distinct from 
translations, or genuine and complete copies as opposed to the mutilated 
copies of the heretics (e.g. Marcion’s Luke); but in any case the testimony 
is too isolated and rhetorical to be entitled to credit. Ireneus, who wrote 
‘twenty years earlier (about A.D. 180), knew different copies with two dif- 
ferent readings of the mystical number in Apoe. xiii. 18, without being 
able to appeal to John’s autograph (Adv. Her. v. 30, 1); and Origen 
knew no older text of the Gospel of John than the copy of Heracleon 
(In Joh. tom, xiii. 11), The knowledge of the autographs seems to have 


vanished with the autographs themselves. How few of the MSS. of mod- ~ 


_ern books are preserved after they have been used by the printer. See 
_Tischendorf, in Herzog, ii. 400; Tregelles, in Horne, iv. 24; Scrivener, 
p. 446. 
These three writing materials are mentioned in 2 John 12; 3 John 13; 
2 Cor. iii. 3: 6 yaprng (Lat. charta), a leaf of paper, made of the layers 
of papyrus, 6 kaXapoc (calamus), the reed-pen, and rd péday (neuter 
subst. from pédac, black), the ink (atramentum). The best qualities of 
paper used for letter-writing were called by the Romans charta Augusta, 
.from their emperor; Ziviana, from his wife; Saitica, etc. See Pliny’s 
Nat. Hist, xiii, 12 (28, 24). 
? The ‘papyrus (from the Egyptian papu) is a water-plant or reed 
_ Which was abundantly cultivated in the valley of the Nile, especially the 
Delta (but not now), and which still grows freely in Sicily, on the Lake 
of Merom in Palestine, the Niger, and the Euphrates.. The paper was 
made of slices of its stem, All the Egyptian books, even of the earliest 
Pharaonic times, are written on such paper; in Europe it came into 
common use at the time of Alexander the Great, and prevailed till the 
tenth century, when cotton and linen paper took its place. 
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mentions that in his day the library of Pamphilus 
of Ceesarea, which then was not a century old, was 
already partially destroyed. All ancient books 
written on that material have perished, with the 
exception of the papyrus rolls that were accidentally 
preserved in Egyptian tombs and mummies, or un- 
der the ashes of Mount Vesuvius at Herculaneum 
(since 79).! Parchment,’ made from the ‘skin of 
animals, is far more costly and durable, and was 
used for the manuscripts of the Pentatench in the 
time of Josephus, but not for ordinary purposes; 
we*’have no MSS. of the Hebrew Scriptures older 
than the tenth century,’ and no parchment copies 
of the New Testament older than the fourth, The 
“parchments” which Paul ordered were probably 
sacred books of the Old Testament.’ . 

God has not chosen to exempt the Bible from the 
fate of other books, but has wisely left room for the 





1 The papyri of Egypt are well preserved, and contain poems, novels, 
prayers for the dead, ete, Those of Herculaneum have suffered much 
from the eruption of Vesuvius, and are of little account if we judge from 
the specimens which have been unrolled, and published in 15 vols, fol. 

2 The name (Fr. parchemin, from Pergamena) is derived from the city 
of Pergamum in Asia Minor, and the invention is traced to Eumenes, King 
of Pergamum, 197-159 B.C., but skins of animals were so used long before 
that time. The common parchment is prepared from sheepskins; the finer 
variety, called vellum, from the skins of young calves, goats, and antelopes, 

2 The oldest MS. known is the MS. of the Prophets with the Baby- 
lonian punctuation, from the year A.D. 916; the oldest complete MS, of 
the Hebrew Bible, preserved in the library of St. Petersburg, dates from 
A.D. 1009, See Dillmann, in Herzog, ii. 397. 

44 Tim. iv.13. Paul ordered his cloak (geAdrnv), and the books (ra 
BuBdta, probably papytus rolls), and especially the parchments (rag 


pepBpavac). 
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diligence and research of man, who is responsible 
for the use of all the facilities within his reach for 
the study of the Bible. He has not provided for 
inspired transcribers any more than inspired print- 
ers, nor for infallible translators any more than 
infallible commentators and readers. He wastes no 
miracles. He desires free and intelligent worship- 
pers. “The letter killeth, but the spirit giveth 
life.’ “Tt is the spirit that quickeneth; the flesh 
profiteth nothing: the words that I have spoken 
unto you are spirit and are life.” . The Bible, in its 
origin and history, is a human as well as a divine 
book, and must be studied under this twofold aspect. 
It is the incarnation of God’s truth, and reflects the 
divine-human person of Christ, to whom it bears 
witness as the Alpha and Omega, as the Way, the 
Life, and the Truth. Even if we had the apostolic 
autographs, there would be room for verbal eriticism 
and difference in interpretation, since they, like 
other ancient books, were probably written as a 
continuous whole, without accents, with little or no 
punctuation, without division of sentences or words 
(except to indicate paragraphs), without titles and 
subscriptions, without even the name of the author 
unless it was part of the text itself. “ Spirit ” may 
be the human spirit, or the Divine Spirit (the Holy 
Ghost), and the distinction which we mark by ecap- 
italizing the first letter cannot be decided from an 
uncial manuscript where all letters are capital. 
The punctuation, likewise, can be determined not 
by manuscript authority, but only by the meaning 
of the context, and is often subject to doctrinal 
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considerations, as notably so in the famous passage 
affecting the divinity of Christ, Rom. ix. 5, which 
admits of three, if not seven, different punctuations 
and constructions.’ . 

The first and second generation of Christians 
must. not be judged after our modern standard. 
Twenty years elapsed before the first book of the 
New Testament was written. The spoken word, 
which carries with it the magnetic power of per- 
sonality, was the chief instrument of promoting 
Christianity (as it is to-day in heathen lands ).’ 
The disciples of the apostles continued to live in 
the element of their living teaching and example. 
Hence there are but few literal quotations from the 
New Testament in the scanty writings of the Apos- 
tolic Fathers and Apologists down to the middle of 
‘the second century. They had no bibliographical 
curiosity ; they cared more for the substance than 
the form; they expected, at least most of them, the 
speedy end of the world, when Christ himself would 





? Much has been written on this passage. The doctrinal question in- 
volved is whether Paul calls Christ God, or not; in other words, whether 
Sedc refers to the preceding 6 Xpiordc, or to God the Father. The A.V. 
and the R, V. (in text) take the former view. The R. V., however, 
recognizes the other construction in the margin. The whole subject has 
been ably and exhaustively discussed on both sides by two members of 
the American Revision Committee, Dr. Dwight and Dr. Abbot, in the 
Journal of the Society of Biblical Lit. and Exegesis for 1881, Middletown, 
Conn., 1882, pp. 22-55 and 87-154, 

2 Clement of Alexandria records the curious and almost incredible tradi- 
tion that when the Romans requested Mark to write his Gospel from the 
. lips of the apostle Peter, he neither hindered nor encouraged it, as if in 
his estimation it was a matter of little importance. Euseb. H, EZ, vi. 14; 


see the note of Heinichen, i. 279, 
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appear in glory; their chief concern was to prove 
the power of Christ’s teaching by holy living and 
dying. 

But this fact, of course, does not detract one iota 
from the inestimable value of the primitive text 
and the extreme importance of its restoration. For 
us the written or printed New Testament is the 
only reliable substitute for the personal teaching of 
Christ and his apostles, 

In the absence of the autographs, we must depend 
upon copies, or secondary sources. But these are, 
fortunately, far more numerous and trustworthy for 
the Greek Testament than for any other book of 
antiquity. “In the variety and fulness of the evi- 
dence on which it rests, the text of the New Testa- 
ment stands absolutely and unapproachably alone 
among ancient prose writings.”’ In all classical 
literature,’ says Tischendorf, “there is nothing 
which even distantly may be compared in riches 
with the textual sources of the New Testament.” ? 
Of some of the first Greek and Roman classies barely 
half a dozen manuscript copies have come down to 
us; while of the Greek Testament we have hundreds 
of copies, besides many ancient translations and 
innumerable patristic quotations. 

For all intents and purposes, then, the New Testa- 
ment has been preserved to the Christian world by 
its own intrinsic value, and by a Providence which 
is equal to a miracle, without violating the ordinary 
laws of history or superseding human exertion. 





* Westcott and Hort, G7. Test, p. 561, 
2 Die Sinaibibel, p. 73. 
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GENERAL CHARACTER OF MANUSCRIPTS.’ 


Before the invention of the art of printing—that 
is, before the middle of the fifteenth century—books 
could be multiplied only by the laborious and costly 
process of transcription. This was the work of 
slaves, professional scribes, and monks. For the 
preservation of the priceless treasures of ancient 
Greek and Roman literature, and the apostolic and 





* The art of reading ancient MSS. and determining their age and value 
is a special science, called diplomatics, and, in a wider sense, paleography. 
The founder of it is Jean Mabillon, of the Benedictine order, in his De Re 
Diplomatica, Paris, 1681, fol.; with a supplement, 1704; new ed. 1789, 2 
vols, fol. The most important work on diplomatics is the Nouveau traité 
de diplomatique, par deux religieux bénédictins [Toustain and Tassin], 
Par, 1750-65, 6 vols. 4to, The principal works on Greek palwography 
are: Montfaucon, Paleographia Greca, sive de ortu et progressu littera- 
rum Grecarum, Par. 1708, fol.; Bast, Commentatio Paleographica, ap- 
pended to G. H. Schaefer's edition of Gregorius Corinthius De Dialectis, 
Leipz. 1811; Silvestre, Paléographie universelle, Par. 1839, fol., tom, ii. 
(splendid fac-similes); Westwood, Paleographia Sacra Pictoria, Lond. 
1843; Wattenbach, Anleitung zur griech. Paleographie, 2d ed. Leipz. 
1877, 4to, and 12 plates, fol.; id., Schrifitafeln zur Gesch. der gricch, 
Schrift und zum Studium der griech. Paleogr., 2 vols., Berl. 1876-77, fol. ; 
‘Wattenbach and A, von Velsen, Exempla Codicum Grecorum litt. ninuse. 
seriptorum, Heidelb. 1878, fol., 50 photogr, plates; “ Palzographical So- 
ciety of London,” Fac-similes of Ancient MSS., edited by Bond and 
Thompson, Parts i.-xi., Lond, 1873-81, fol., still continued; Wattenbach, 
Das Schriftwesen im Mittelalter, 2d ed. Leipz. 1875, 8vo (an excellent : 
work); Gardthausen, Griechische Paleographie, Leipz, 1879, large 8yo 
(the most important recent treatise). 

A good compendious introduction to Latin paleography is Wattenbach’s 
Anleitung zur lat. Paleogr., 3d ed. Leipz, 1878, 4to (90 pages). L.A. 
Chassant’s Dict. des abréviations lat, et frangaises, 3° éd, Par, 1866, 16mo, 
is very helpful in reading Latin MSS. or early printed books. Comp. also 
the great works of Wailly, Eléments de paléographie ; Zangemeister and 
Wattenbach’s Hxempla Codicum Latinorum, etc, 
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patristic writings, the world is chiefly indebted to 
the monks of the Middle Ages. 


“The hand that wrote doth moulder in the tomb; 
The book abideth till the day of doom.” 


The manuscripts of the Greek Testament have 
come down to us not in continuous rolls, like those 
of the Hebrew Scriptures and the Egyptian and 
Herculaneum papyri, but in ordinary book form of 
folio, quarto, or octavo, or smaller size, in sheets 
folded and stitched together. Hence they are called 
Codices The pages are usually broken into two, 
very rarely into three or four columns. 

The number of MSS. now known is over seven- 
teen hundred, ineluding all classes, and is gradually 
increasing with discoveries in ancient libraries and 
convents, especially in the East. But many of them 
have not yet been properly examined and utilized 
for textual criticism.’ 

They differ in age, extent, and value. They were 
written between the fourth and sixteenth centuries ; 





1 Codex, or caudex, means, originally, the trunk of a tree, stock, stem ; 
then a block of wood split or sawn into planks, leaves, or tablets (¢abedle), 
and fastened together; hence a ook, as the ancients wrote on tablets of 
wood smeared with wax, the leaves being laid one upon another. The 
word was afterwards applied to books of paper and parchment. 

2 The total number of MSS. recorded by Dr. Scrivener, including 
Lectionaries, is 158 uncials and 1605 cursives (/ntroduction, p. 269, comp. 
p. x.). But his list is incomplete. He gives an Index of about 1277 
separate Greek MSS. of the New Testament, arranged according to the 
countries where they are now deposited (pp. 571-584). He assigns 3 to 
Denmark, 293 to England, 2388 to France, 96 to Germany, 6 to Holland, 
3 to Ireland, 868 to Italy, 81 to Russia, 8 to Scotland, 283 to Spain, 1 to 
Sweden, 14 to Switzerland, 104 to Turkey, 39 unknown. See also Edward 
C. Mitchell, Critical Handbook, Tables viii. ix. and x, 
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the oldest date from the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, and rest, of course, on still older copies. Few 
manuscripts of Greek or Roman classics are older 
than the ninth or tenth century. -The Medicean 
MS. of Vergilius (Virgil) is of the fourth century, 
the Vatican MS. of Dion Cassius of the fifth. The 
oldest MSS. of Auschylus and Sophocles date from 
the tenth, those of Euripides from the twelfth, those 
of the Annals of Tacitus from the eleventh century 
(Mediceus I. for the first half, and Mediceus II. for 
the second -half). The oldest complete copy of 
Homer is from the thirteenth century, though con- 
siderable papyrus fragments have been recently dis- 
covered which may date from the fifth or sixth. Of 
the Meditations of the Emperor Marcus Aurelius 
only one complete MS. is known to exist, that in 
the Vatican library, and it has no title, and no in- 
scriptions of the several books; the other Vatican 
and three Florentine MSS. contain only extracts of 
the imperial book. 

It is not impossible, though not very probable, that 
MSS. of the New Testament may yet be discovered 
that are older than any now known. But we must 
remember that the last and most cruel persecution 
of the Church under Domitian in the beginning of 
the fourth century was especially destructive of 
Bibles, which were correctly supposed to be the 
main feeders of the Christian religion. 

Some MSS. cover the whole New Testament, 
some only parts; and hence they are divided into 
five or six’ classes, according as they contain the 
Gospels, or the Acts, or the Catholic Epistles, or the 
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Pauline Epistles, or the Apocalypse, or only the 
Scripture lessons from the Gospels or Acts and 
Epistles (the lectionaries). Those which cover more 
than one of these classes, or the whole New Testa- 
ment, are numbered in the lists two, three, or more 
times. The Gospel MSS. are the most numerous, 
those of the Apocalypse the least numerous. Some 
MSS. are written with great care, some contain many 
errors of transcribers; no one is free from error any 
more than a printed book. Many of them are orna- 
mented with illustrations and pictures. Words of 
frequent occurrence are usually abridged, as So= 
Sede (God), ko =Kbploc (Lord), va= vide (Son), io= 
"Incovc (Jesus), yo = Xptord¢ (Christ), rnp = wart 
(Father), tva=mvevua (Spirit); also ono for owrtnp 
(Saviour), avog for &vSpwro¢e (man), and ovvos for 
ovpavog (heaven).’ Most of them give the Greek 
text only, a few the Latin version also (hence called 
codices bilingues or Greco-Latini), e.g. Cod. D (or 
Bezze) for the Gospels and Acts, Cod. D (Claromon- 
tanus) for the Pauline Epistles, and Cod. A (San- 
gallensis) for the Gospels. 

They were mostly written in the East, where the 
Greek continued to be a living language, chiefly in 
Alexandria, Constantinople, and the convents of 
Mount Athos, but the best have found their way to 
the libraries of Rome, Paris, London, and St. Peters- 
burg. In Europe (with the exception of Greece, 
Lower Italy, and Sicily) the knowledge of Greek dis- 
appeared after the fifth century till the revival of 





1 See on these abbreviations Scrivener, pp. 46, 47. 
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learning in the fifteenth, and the Latin Vulgate sup- 
plied the place of the "Greek and Hebrew Bible. 
A few Greek Testaments may have been written in 
Italy or Gaul, as the Codex Bez; perhaps also the 
Codex Rossanensis, which was discovered in Calabria 
in 1879, but Von Gebhardt and Harnack date it 
from the East as a gift of a Byzantine emperor. 
Westcott thinks it not unlikely that Codex B repre- 
sents the text preserved in the original Greek Church 
at Rome.’ 

All the MSS., whether complete or defective, are 
divided, according to the size of letters, into two 
classes, wncial and cursive. The former are written 
in large or capital letters (litter@ wnciales or majus- 
cule), the latter in small letters (litterw minuscule) 
or in current hand.? The uncial MSS. are older, 
from the fourth to the tenth century, and hence 
more valuable, but were discovered and used long 
after the cursive. Two of them, the Sinaitic and 
the Vatican, date from the middle of the fourth 
century. One only is complete, the Sinaitic. 

Besides the distinct MSS., there are over four 
hundred Lectionaries or service-books, which contain 
only the Scripture lessons read in public worship, 





1 Com. on St. John, Introd. p. 1xxxix. 

2 Uncialis (adj. from uncia, the twelfth part of anything; hence the 
English ounce and the German Unze) means containing a twelfth, and, as 
a measure of length, the twelfth part of a foot, or an inch. It is not to be 
taken as literally describing the size of the letters. Afajusculus (adj. dimin, 
from major), somewhat greater or larger, when applied to letters, had the 

_same meaning, and was opposed to minusculus (from minus), rather small, 
But there are also very small uncials, as on the papyras rolls of Her- 
culaneum, 7 
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either from the Gospels alone (called Hvangelistaria 
or Hvangeliaria), or from the Acts and Epistles 
- (Praxapostoli), or from the Epistles (pistolaria), 
or from the Gospels and Epistles (Apostoloevangelia). 
They are sometimes important witnesses to the text 
as far as they contain it. 


A. UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


The uncial MSS. are designated (since Wetstein, 
1751), for the sake of brevity, by the capital letters 
of the Latin alphabet (A, B, C, D, ete.), with the help 
of Greek letters for a few MSS. beyond Cod. Z, and 
the Hebrew letter Aleph (8) for the Sinaitic MS., 
which was discovered last and precedes Cod. A? 
As there are different series according to the books 
they contain, the same letter is sometimes used two 
or three times. Thus D designates Codex Beze in 
Cambridge for the Gospels and Acts; but also Codex 
Claromontanus in Paris for the Pauline Epistles. 
E is used for three MSS.; one for the Gospels (at 
Basle), one for the Acts (at Oxford), and one for the 
Epistles of Paul (at St. Petersburg). To avoid con- 





* The present usage arose from the accidental circumstance that the 
Codex Alexandrinus was designated as Cod. A in the lower margin of 
Walton's Polyglot (Scrivener, loc. cit. p. 72, 2d ed.). A far better system 
would be to designate them in the order of their age or value, which 
would place B and & before A. But the usage in this case can as little 
be altered as the traditional division of the Bible into chapters and verses, 
Mill cited the copies by. abridgments of their names, e. g., Alex., Cant., 
Mont, ; but this mode would now take too much space. Wetstein knew 14 
uncial MSS. of the Gospels, which he designated from A to O, and about 
112 cursives, besides 24 Evangelistaries, See the list at the close of his 
Prolegomena, I, pp, 220-222, and II, 8-15, 
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fusion, it has been proposed to mark the difference 
by adding a number; thus B is the famous Vatican 
Codex which extends to Heb. ix. 14; but B(2) or 
B, is the Vatican MS. which contains the Apoca- 
lypse; D is the Codex Bezse for the Gospels and 
Acts, D (2) or D, the Cod. Claromont. for the Pauline 
Epistles. The cursive MSS. are designated by Arabie 
numerals, but with the same inconvenience of sev- 
eral series. 

The uncials are written on costly and durable 
vellum or parchment, on quarto or small folio pages 
of one or two, very rarely of three or four, columns. 
The older ones have no division of words or sen- 
tences except for paragraphs, no accents or orna- 
mented letters," and but very few pause- marks. 
Hence it requires some practice to read them with 
ease. The following would be a specimen in English 
from the Gospel of John (i. 1, 2): 

INTHEBEGINNINGWASTHEWORD 
ANDTHEWORDWASWITHGODAND 
THEWORDWASGODTHESAMEWAS 
INTHEBEGINNINGWITHGODALL 

The date and place, which were not marked on 
MSS. earlier than the ninth century,’ can be only 
approximately ascertained from the material, the 





1 The arabesques at the end of the books in & B, etc., might be con- 
sidered ornaments, 

2 The earliest dated New Test. uncial seems to be I of the Gospels, with 
the date 844 (according to Tischendorf’s explanation of the inscription; 
see Scrivener, p. 140), or 979 (according to Gardthausen, p.159); S of the 
. Gospels is dated 949. The oldest dated cursives are Cod. 461 of the Gos- 
pels, dated A.D. 835, Cod. 429, A. D. 978, and Cod. 148 of the Acts, A.D. 
984, See Scrivener, p. 89, and Gardthausen, pp. 181, 344, 
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form of letters, the style of writing, the presence or 
absence of the Ammonian sections (kepadata, capitu- 
7a) in the Gospels, the Eusebian Canons (or tables 
of references to the Ammonian sections, after 340, 
when Eusebius died), the Euthalian sections in the 
Acts and Epistles, and the stichometric divisions or 
lines (ort/yor) corresponding to sentences (both used, 
if not first introduced, by Euthalius, cir. A.D. 458, 
in his editions of the Acts and Epistles)," marks 
of punctuation (ninth century), etc. Sometimes a 
second or third hand introduced punctuation and 
accents or different readings. Hence the distine- 
tion of lectiones a prima manu, marked by a star (*); 
a secunda manu (**, or ®, or”); a tertia manu (***, 
or, or’). In Cod. C Tischendorf used small figures 
(C*, C?, C8), in Cod. 8 he used small letters (x*, 8, 8°). 
The Codex Sinaiticus has been corrected as late as 
the twelfth century. 

Some MSS. (as Codd. C, P, Q, R, Z, =) have been 
written twice over, owing to the scarcity and costli- 
ness of parchment, and are called codices rescripti, 
or palimpsests (waXiubnoror); the new book being 
written between the lines, or across, or in place of 
the old Bible text. 

Constantine the Great ordered from Eusebius, 
for the churches of Constantinople, the prepara- 
tion of fifty MSS. of the Bible, to be written “on 
artificially wrought skins by skilful calligraphists.” * 





* Afterwards these stichometric divisions were abandoned as too costly, 
and gave way to dots or other marks between the sentences. 

* Eusebius, Vita Const, iv. 86, Tlevricovra cwparia tv OupSépaic 
éykaraonevors ... bmd TexuiTOY Ka YPadwr. 
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To judge from this fact, the number of uncials was 
once very large, but most of them perished in the 
Middle Ages. 
The whole number now known is less than one 
hundred. Scrivener reckons 56 for the Gospels 
(most of them only fragmentary), 14 for the Acts, 
6 for the Catholic Epistles, 15 for the Pauline Epis- 
tles, 5 for the Apocalypse, exclusive of the uncial 
lectionaries, which are not marked by capitals, but 
by Arabic numerals, like cursive MSS. of all classes. 
Tischendorf and Von Gebhardt count 67—namely, 2 
of the fourth century, 7 of the fifth, 17 of the sixth, 
6 of the seventh, 8 of the eighth, 23 of the ninth, 
4 of the tenth (Cod. I being counted three times, 
according to its different parts).” The latest and 
most complete list was kindly furnished to me in a 
-private letter by Dr. Ezra Abbot, of Cambridge, as 
the result of his own careful researches. He states 
the number of distinct uncial MSS. of the New 
Testament (not including lectionaries) at present 
known as 83. We have for the Gospels .62; for the 
Acts 15; for the Catholic Epistles 7; for the Pauline 
Epistles 20; and for the Apocalypse 5. This in- 
eludes the Codex Rossanensis, the Sunderland pa- 
limpsest, and three or four small fragments not used 
by Tischendort. Dr. Abbot’s list is as follows: 
- Gospels: SABCDEFF* GHI'-##- 19K L MNO O*beder pg 


RSTTwi ToedeeU V Wabecdef X¥ YZPVAOr*bedefgh q F 
IL = and the Sunderland MS. (W £, Gregory) =62. 





1 Scrivener, Introd. p. 72 (2d ed, 1874). 
2 In Herzog, revised ed., ii. 410 sq. That art. was written in 1878. Dr. 
Abbot revised it again in 1882 for Schaff’s Rel. Encycl. and for this work. 
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_Acts: SA BCD E(Q)F4*G@) G> HQ) I2>% L@) P@=15. 

Cath: SABCK(®) L@ P@ =z. 

Paul: 8A BCD(@) EG) FQ) F* GG) HG)I* KG) LOMOQNO 
0(@) 0°) PQ) Q@ RO =20. 

Apo.: RA BQ)CP=o. 


Whole number of distinct MSS. : 


& A B Barce C Devv.act JF) paul | Fact FH paul WP Fpaul Fa G Gact (G paul) 
G b(act) FL Fact FY paul [1.2.3.4.5.6.7. Jb KK KK cath. paul J, Tact. cath. paul \y 
M paul N N paul OG Oabedef CQ paul G b(paul) Pp Pact. cath. paul apoc Q Q paul 
R Rpaul § T (or T®) Twoi Tbede TT V Wabedef X¥ Y ZL A Oadbcdefgh 
A = Il = and the Sunderland MS. (W 8, Gregory) =83. 


G Pl and A are parts of the same MS., and are here 
counted as one. The Codex Sunderlandianus, as 
we may call it, consists of considerable palimpsest 
fragments of all the four Gospels in uncial writing 
of perhaps the ninth century, found in a Meneum 
belonging to the Sunderland Library (No. 3252 of 
the Catalogue), and recently sold to the British Mu- 
seum (Add. MSS. 31, 919). They have been de- 
eiphered by Professors T. K. Abbott and J. P. Ma- 
haffy of Dublin. The text is not of great value. 


1. PRIMARY UNCIALS. 


There are four uncial MSS. which for antiquity, 
completeness, and value occupy the first rank—two 
of the fourth, two of the fifth century; one complete 
(x), two nearly complete (A and B), one defective (C). 
To these is usually added Cod. D, as the fifth of the 
great uncials, but it contains only the Gospels and 
Acts, and has strange peculiarities. In the Gospels 
the text of C, L, T, Z, 2, and of A in Mark, is better 
than that of A, but in the rest of the New Testa- 
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ment A is undoubtedly, after x.and B, the most im- 
portant MS. 


t 


CODEX SINAITICUS. 


x (Aleph). Codex Sryarrcus, formerly in the 
Convent of Mount Sinai (hence its name), now in 
the Imperial Library at St. Petersburg. It dates 
from the middle of the fourth century, is written 
on fine parchment (134 inches wide by 14$ high), in 
large uncials, with four columns to a page (of 48 lines 
each). It has 3463 leaves. It was discovered and 
secured by the indefatigable Prof. C.,Tischendorf, 
in the Convent of St. Catharine, at the foot of 
Mount Sinai, from which the law of Jehovah was 
proclaimed for all generations to come, and where 
this precious document had been providentially pre- 
served for many centuries unknown and unused till 
the fourth of February, 1859. It was transferred first 
to Cairo, then to Leipsic, and at last to St. Peters- 
burg, where it is sacredly kept. The text was printed 
at Leipsic, and published at St. Petersburg at the 
expense of the Czar, Alexander II, in celebration of 
the first millennium of the Russian empire, by typo- 
graphic imitation from types specially cast, in four 
folio volumes.’ A photographic fac-simile edition 


—_——_ 





1 Bibliorum Codex Sinaiticus Petropolitanus. Auspiciis augustissimis 
Imperatoris Aleaandri II. ex tenebris protraxit in Europam transtulit ad 
iuvandas atque illustrandas sacras litteras edidit CONSTANTINUS TISCHEN- 
porFr, Petropoli, MDCCCLXII. The first volume contains the dedica- 
tion to the Emperor (dated Lips. aq Son 1862), the Prolegomena, Notes on 
the corrections by later hands, and twenty-one plates (in fac-simile ) ; 
vols. ii. and iii. contain the Septuagint ; vol. iy. the Greek Testament 
(1344 leaves), the Epistle of Barnabas (foll. 185-141), and a part of the 
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would be still better, but would have cost over 
$100,000, and presented many blurred pages. 

The New Testament, together with the Epistle 
of Barnabas and the fragment of Hermas, was also 
separately edited by Tischendorf in smaller type in 
quarto (Leipsic, 1863), in four columns; and an 
octavo edition in ordinary type (¢bzd. 1865). He 
issued a Collatio Critica of the Sinaitie with the 
Elzevir and Vatican texts (Lips. pp. xxii. and 109). 
Dr. Scrivener also published a “ Full Collation of the 
Sinaitic MS. with the Received Text of the New 
Testament” (Cambridge, 1864; 2d ed. 1867). 

Codex 8 is the most complete, and also (with the 
exception, perhaps, of the Vatican MS.) the oldest, 
or, at all events, one of the two oldest MSS., although 
it was last found and used. ‘Tischendorf calls it 
“omnium codicum uncialium solus integer omni- 
umque antiquissimus.” . He assigns it to the middle 
of the fourth century, or to the age of Eusebius, the 
historian, who died in 340. He thinks it not im- 
probable that it was one of the fifty copies which 
Constantine had ordered to be prepared for the 
churches of Constantinople in 331, and that it was 
sent by the Emperor Justinian to the Convent of 





Pastor Herme (foll, 142-1474). Three hundred copies of this rare and 
costly edition were printed and distributed among crowned heads and 
large libraries, except one third of the number, which were placed at the 
disposal of Prof, Tischendorf for his private use. There are probably 
about a dozen copies of this edition in the United States—in the library 
of the Am. Bible Society, in the libraries of the Theol. Seminaries at New 
York (Union Sem.), Princeton, Andover, in the Astor Library, the Lenox 
Library, in the University libraries of Harvard, Yale, Rochester, Auburn, 
etc. 
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Mount Sinai, which he founded.’ It contains large 
portions of the Old Testament in the. Septuagint 
Version (199 leaves), and the whole New Testa- 
ment, without any omission, together with the Epistle 
of Barnabas, all in Greek, and a part of the Pastor 
Hermee in Greek (1474 leaves). It is much disfig- 
ured by numerous corrections made by the original 
scribes or several later writers, especially one of the 
fourth century (8), whose emendations are very valu- 
able, and one of the seventh (x°). It often contirms 
Cod. Vaticanus in characteristic readings (as povoyerne¢ 
Sede for vide, in John i.18; rv éxxAnolav rov Seov 
for xupiov, in Acts xx. 28), and omissions, as the dox- 
ology in Matt. vi.13; the end of Mark (xvi. 9-20) ; 
the passage of the woman taken in adultery (John 
vii. 538—viii. 11); év ’Epéow, Eph.i.1. It frequently 
agrees, also, with the Old Latin Version; but in 
many and important cases it supports other witness- 
es, and thereby proves its independence.” In 1 Tim. 





1 See Tischendorf’s edition of the English New Test., Leips. 1869, 
p. xii., and Die Sinaibibel (1871), p.77. After a more careful inspection of. 
the Vatican MS. in 1866, he somewhat modified his view of the priority 
of the Sinaitic over the Vatican MS., and assigned them both to the middle 
of the fourth century, maintaining even that one of the scribes of 8 (who 
wrote six leaves, and whom he designates D) wrote the New Testament 
part of B, Compare the learned and able essay of Dr. Ezra Abbot 
(against Dean Burgon ): Comparative Antiquity of the Sinaitic and 
Vatican MSS., in the “Journal of the American Oriental Society,” vol, x. 
(1872), pp. 189-200, and p. 602. Von Gebhardt, in Herzog’s Real-Ency- 
klopddie (new ed.), vol. ii. p. 414, pronounces Burgon’s attempt to prove 
the higher antiquity of the Vatican MS. by fifty to one hundred years 
_ an entire failure. 

2 Tischendorf says (Waffen der Finsterniss, ete., p. 22): “ A thousand 
readings of the Sinaiticus, among them exceedingly remarkable and im- 
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iii. 16 it supports the Alexandrian and Ephraem 
MSS. in reading 8¢ épavepdSn for Sed¢, but in this 
place all three MSS. have been corrected by a later 
hand. It has contributed very much towards the 
settlement of the text, and stimulated the progress 
of the revision movement in England, in connec- 
tion with Tischendorf’s Tauchnitz edition of King 
James’s Version (1869), which gives in foot-notes 
the chief readings of the three great uncials x, B, 
and A. 

Tischendorf first copied the Sinaitic MS., with 
the help of two German scribes (a physician and a 
druggist), at Cairo in two months.’ But afterwards, 
when he had secured its permanent possession for the 
Russian government, the whole of the great edition 
was printed, as Tischendorf assnres us, from a copy 
made by himself; and in the final revision of the 
proof-sheets he personally compared every line twice 
with the original manuscript.’ Tregelles inspected 








portant ones (dusserst merkwiirdige und wichtige), which are sustained by 
the oldest fathers and versions, are found neither in the Vaticanus nor the 
Alexandrinus.” 

1 Nov. Test. Grece ex Sinaitico Codice... ed. Lips. 1865, Prolegg. p. Xii.: 
“Ut erat constitutum, sine mora suscepta est totius textus antiquissimi tran- 
scriptio atque laboris sociis adsumptis duobus popularibus, altero medicine 
doctore, altero medicamentario, intra duo menses absoluta.” 

? He says (Vorwort zur Sin, Bibelhandschrift, etc., Lips. 1862, pp. 19, 
20): “In die Druckerei gelangte nichts anderes als Abschriften meiner 
Hand, die bei erneuerter Vergleichung des Originals, das nie aus meinen 
Hénden kam, durch vielfache Zeichen fiir das Verstdndniss der Setzer 
eingerichtet wurden. Hierzu kam eine andere nicht geringe Arbeit. Nachdem 
die ersten Correkturabztige von anderer Seite, besonders durch Dr. Miihl- 
mann, den Herausgeber eines Thesaurus der classischen Latinitdt, nach 
meiner Abschrift berichtet worden waren, blich mir allein die Aufgabe, 
dieselben Druckbogen noch zwei Mal nach dem Original zu revidiren.” 
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the original at Leipsic in 1862 in Tischendorf’s 
house, and supposed himself to have discovered a 
number of errors in the St. Petersburg edition ; but 
Tischendorf maintains that the English critic (whose 
eyesight had become seriously impaired), and Scriv- 
ener likewise, in his proposed corrections in the first 
edition of his Collation (1864), were wrong in every 
instance.’ Considerable portions of it have been 
photographed, and real fac-similes are given in 
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SPECIMEN OF THE CoDEX SINAITICUS, CONTAINING 1 Tr. 1. 16: 
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1 See Tischendorf’s Nov. Test. Grece ex Sinaitico Codice (Lips. 1865), 
Prolegg. pp. xiiii.-li. 
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Tischendorf’s three editions, and in Serivener’s In- 
troduction. Mr. Burgon, also, in his book on the 
Last Twelve Verses of Mark, gives an exact fac- 
simile of a page, taken at St. Petersburg, which 
shows the last two. columns of Mark (to xvi. 8) and 
the first two columns of Luke. 


Nore on THE Discovery or Coprex Sryarricus.—The story of this 
great discovery, which made Dr. Tischendorf one of the happiest men I 
ever knew, reads like an heroic romance: his three journeys from Leipsic 
to Mount Sinai, in pursuit of manuscript treasures, in 1844, 1853, and 
1859; his first rescue of forty-three leaves of the Septuagint from a waste- 
basket in the library of the Convent of St. Catharine in 1844 (published 
as “ Codex Friderico-Augustanus” in 1846); his fruitless journey in 1853 ; 
his final discovery of the whole Cod. Sinaiticus in 1859, with the powerful 
aid of the recommendation of the Russian Czar, who met such a terrible 
death at the hands of the Nihilists in 1881; his patient labor in transcrib- 
ing the priceless document first at Cairo, then at Leipsic, and in its pub- 
lication in four magnificent volumes, in connection with a great national 
event of the Russian empire (1862); his controversy with the Greek 
Simonides, who impudently claimed to have written the codex on Mount 
Athos in 1839 and 1840; his successful vindication; his two smaller edi- 
tions of the New Testament with ample Prolegomena; and his thorough 
utilization of the Codex and all other available sources in the eighth and 
last critical edition of his Greek Testament (completed in 1872), so soon 
followed by a stroke of apoplexy and death (in 1874), All these advent- 
ures and incidents form one of the most remarkable chapters in the history 
of biblical discoveries and scholarship. He has told the story repeatedly 
and fully himself, not without some excusable vanity, in his Reise in den 
Orient (1845-46), and Aus dem heil. Lande (1862, sections 9, 10, 15, 25); 
his Notitia Codicis Sinaitict (1860); the Prolegomena to his editions 
(1862 and 1865); his two controversial pamphlets, Die Anfechtungen der 
Sinaibibel (1863), and Waffen der Finsterniss wider die Sinaibibel (1863) ; 
and most fully in his Die Sinaibibel, ihre Entdeckung, Herausgabe und 
Erwerbung (Leipzig, 1871), 

He thus describes his delight when, on his third journey, he discovered, 
almost by an accident on the eve of his departure, the entire MS., and 
was permitted to examine it in his room: 


“Not till I reached my chamber did I give myself up to the over- 
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powering impression of the reality; my wildest hopes and dreams were 
more than accomplished. I knew that in my hands I held an incompar- 
able treasure for Christian learning, While in the deepest emotion I now 
recognized, too, on the leaves before my eyes, in pale characters, the 
superscription ‘The Shepherd,’ In fact, there lay before me not only the 
entire Epistle of Barnabas, but also a portion of the Shepherd of Hermas. 
Both these writings were regarded by many congregations before the 
middle of the fourth century as constituent parts of the New Testament, 
but had well-nigh disappeared after the Church had once declared them 
apocryphal. The books of our New Testament were complete: what an 
immense advantage over our most renowned Bible manuscripts—the Vat- 
ican and the Alexandrine! Of the Old Testament, not only were those 
eighty-six leaves recovered, but —and how precious was every single 
leaf—one hundred and twelve others besides, including all the poetical 
books. : 
“Tt was past eight in the evening; one lamp feebly lit my chamber; 
there was no means of warming, although in the morning it had been icy 
cold in the convent, But in the presence of the found treasure it was not 
possible for me to sleep. I immediately set myself to work to copy off the 
Epistle of Barnabas, whose first part was hitherto known only in a de- 
fective Latin translation, It was clear to me that I must copy the whole 
manuscript, if I should not be able to get possession of the original.” ! 





1 Die Sinaibibel (1871), pp. 18, 14. As this book (one of the last from 
his pen) may become very rare, I will add the original: “rst auf meinem 
Zimmer gab ich mich dem iiberwiiltigenden Eindruck der Thatsache hin; 
meine kithnsten Hoffnungen und Trdume waren iibertroffen. Ich wusste, 
dass ich einen unvergleichlichen Schatz fiir die christliche Wissenschaft in 
meinen Hdnden hielt. Mitten in der tiefsten Riihrung erkannt’ ich jetzt auch 
auf Blittern vor meinen Augen in blassen Schriftziigen die Aufschrift : 
‘Der Hirte.” In der That lag ausser dem vollstdndigen Briefe des Barna- 
bas auch ein Theil vom Hirten des Hermas vor mir: beide Schriften wur- 
den vor der Mitte des 4. Jahrhunderts von vielen Seiten als Bestandtheile 
des Neuen Testaments angesehen, waren dann aber, da sie die Kirche Siir 
apokryph erklirte, fast verschwunden. Die Biicher unseres Neuen Testa- 
ments waren vollstindig: welch ausserordentlicher Vorzug vor unseren 
berithmtesten Bibelhandschriften, der Vatikanischen und der Alexandrini- 

schen.. Vom Alten Testament waren nicht nur jene 86 Blatter wiedergefunden, 
* sondern—-und wie kostbar war jedes einéelne ‘Blatt—noch 112 andere mit 


sdmmilichen poetischen Biichern. 
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He secured first the temporary loan of the Codex. It was carried by 
Bedawin on camel’s back from Mt. Sinai to Cairo. There he copied, 
with the help of two of his countrymen, the 110,000 lines of the Codex, 
and marked the changes by later hands, which amount in all to over 
12,000. In October of the same year he was permitted to take it with 
him to Europe as a conditional present to the Czar for the purpose of pub- 
lication. He showed it first to Emperor Francis Joseph at Vienna, then 
to King John of Saxony, and to the King of Prussia (now Emperor of 
Germany) in Berlin, and his minister of worship (Herr von Bethmann 
Holweg, who recognized a special providence in the discovery of such a 
treasure at the foot of Mt. Sinai by a German Professor of the Evangelical 
Church). In November he laid it before Alexander II. and the Holy 
Synod at St. Petersburg, where it was kept for a while in the Foreign 
Office. . ‘hen it was used by Tischendorf in the preparation of his edition 
in Leipsic, and at last (1869) permanently transferred to the imperial library, 
' Thus the four great Eastern uncials are distributed throughout Europe 
—the Sinaitic is in St. Petersburg and the Greek Church, the Vatican in 
Rome and the Roman Church, the Alexandrian in London and the 
Anglican Church, Codex Ephrem in Paris and the Gallican Church. 
Germany has none of these treasures, but has done more to secure and to 
utilize them for the benefit of Christendom than any other country. 

In March, 1877, it was my privilege to visit the Convent of St. Catherine 
on Mount Sinai—that awfully sublime granite pulpit of Jehovah for the 
proclamation of his holy law to all future generations, Two of the thirty 
monks kindly showed me that curious building which unites the charac- 
teristics of a fort, a church, a mosque, and a monastic retreat, and calls to 
mind some of the greatest events in the history of the race. I saw the 
library of several hundred written and printed volumes, ascetic and homi- 
letic treatises, mostly in Greek, some in Arabic, some in Russian, many 
of them worm-eaten, soiled, and torn, On a dusty table lay Champollion’s 
Pictorial Egypt (presented to the Convent by the French government), 








“Es war Abends nach acht, eine Lampe erleuchtete nur spdrlich mein 
Zimmer ; ein Mittel zur Heizung gab es nicht, obschon es am Morgen im 
Kloster sogar Eis gefroren hatte. Aber es war mir nicht méglich, gegeniiber 
dem entdeckten Reichthume zu schlafen. Ich setzte mich vielmehr sofort 
daran, den Brief des Barnabas, dessen erster Theil nur erst aus einer 
mangelhaften lateinischen Uebersetzung bekannt war, abzuschreiben.- Es 
war mir klar, dass ich die ganze Handschrift abschreiben musste, wenn ich 
sie nicht im Original sollte erwerben kénnen.” 
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a copy of Tischendorf’s edition of the Septuagint (which was presented by 
himself), and a copy of the imperial four-volume edition of the Codex 
Sinaiticus (no doubt a present of the Czar), A beautiful, but rather late, 
copy of an Evangelistary (the Codex Aureus), written in gold uncial 
letters in double columns, with illuminated pictures of the Saviour, the 
Virgin, and the Evangelists, is preserved in the chapel, and adorns a 
reading-desk. When I inquired about the original Codex Sinaiticus, 
and mentioned the name of Tischendorf, the sub-prior kindled up in 
indignation and unceremoniously called him a thief, who had stolen 
their greatest treasure on the pretext of a temporary loan. When I re- 
minded him of the large reward of the Emperor of Russia, who had fur- 
nished a new silver shrine for the coffin of St. Catherine, he admitted it 
reluctantly, but remarked that they did not want the silver, but the 
manuscript—the manuscript, of which these ignorant monks had actually 
burned several leaves before Tischendorf came to the rescue of the rest in 
1844. But the charge of theft is false. After long delays and Oriental 
formalities the Codex was formally presented (not sold) to the Czar in 
1869 by the new prior, Archbishop Kallistratos, and the monks of the 
Convents of St. Catherine and Cairo, The usual Oriental expectation 
of backsheesh was fulfilled, although perhaps not to the extent which 
Dr. Tischendorf desired. So he assured me in 1871, and showed me, at 
-Leipsic, two letters of Kallistratos full of Oriental compliments and ex- 
pressions of gratitude to the German Professor, and stating that the Codex 
was presented to the Autocrat of the Russias as “a testimony of eternal 
devotion” (ei¢ %vdakww rhc aidiov yoy Kai ro} Lua evryvwpoovyne). 
See his own account of the final delivery in Die Sinaibibel, p. 91. 


CODEX ALEXANDRINUS. 


A. Codex ALexanprinvs of the fifth century, in 
quarto and two columns (12% inches high, 10} broad), 
given by Patriarch Cyril Lucar of Constantinople 
(the unlucky Calvinistic reformer, formerly of Alex- 
andria) to King Charles I. (1628), now in the British . 
Museum, London, where the open volume of the 
New Testament is exhibited in the MS. room. It 
was probably written in Alexandria. It contains 
on 773 leaves the Old Testament, in the Septuagint 
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Version (edited by Baber, London, 1816-28), and the 
New Testament; but, unfortunately, with the omis- 
sion of Matt. i. 1-xxv. 6, John vi. 50-viii. 52, and 
» 2 Cor. iv. 138-xii. 6. It has also at the end the Greek 
Epistle of Clement of Rome to the Corinthians, 
with a fragment of a second epistle, or rather homily. 
This was the only MS. extant of Clement before 
the discovery by Philotheos Bryennios of the copy 
at Constantinople (1875). The New Testament of 
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SPECIMENS OF THE CoDEX ALEXANDRINUS. 

The first is in bright red, with breathings and accents, and contains 
Gen. i. 1, 2, Sept. (Ev apxh ixdunoey 6 So roy ov | pavoy Kau TY 
yiv 7 68 yi hv a6 | paroo au dearackebacros* | Kat oxdroo ixdvw 
THO avooov.). The second specimen is in common ink, and contains 
Acts 8 Xx, 28 (ITpoceyere eavrow Kau wavre Tw | Toy EY w vpao 
To Ta To | aylov edero exiokorova* | mompave Tyy exkAqorar | Tov 
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the Alexandrian MS. was published by Charles G. 
Woide in uncial type (London, 1786), and by B. H. 
Cowper, in common type (ibid. 1860). We have it 
now in a most beautiful photographic fac-simile, 
issued by the Trustees of the British Museum, Lon- 
don, 1879. The Old Testament part is in course of 
publication i in the same style (1882). 

Cod. A is the first uncial MS. that.was used iv 
biblical scholars (althongh Cod. D was known be- 
fore to Beza). It stands in the third or fourth 
rank of the large uncials. It presents a text which 
in the Gospels occupies an intermediate position be- 
tween the oldest uncial and the latter cursive text, 
and which seems to have been most circulated in 
the fourth century; but in the rest of the New Test. 
it stands next to x and B. In several books it agrees 
with the Latin Vulgate in many peculiar readings 
which are not attested by the older Latin; hence 
Dr. Hort (ii. 152) infers that Jerome, in his revision, 
must have used to a great extent a common original 


with A. 


CODEX VATICANUS. 


B. Codex Varticanvs, of the middle of the fourth 
century, on very fine thin vellum, in small but clear 
and neat uncial letters, in three columns (of 42 lines 
each) to a quarto page "(10 inches by 103), preser ved 
in the Vatican Library at Rome (No. 1209). ' It is 
the most valuable of the many valuable treasures of 
this great repository of ecclesiastical learning and 
- literature... It is more accurately written than the 
Sinaitic MS., and probably a little older, but not so 
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SPECIMEN oF THE CopEx VATICANUS, CONTAINING MARK xv1, 3-8, 


[Reduced from Dean Burgon’s photograph of the whole page. 


By permission), 
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complete.’ It was apparently copied in Egypt by 
two or three skilful scribes. Tischendorf has ob- 
served the fact that the scribe of the New Test. was 
the same who wrote a few pages in the New Test. 
of x, together with the opening verses of the Apoc- 
alypse, besides corrections. This fact seems to point 
to the same age and country of the two MSS.; while 
on the other hand the corrections, the remarkable 
difference in the order of the books of the New Test.,’ 
and other peculiarities, as clearly indicate different 
and independent sources from which they were de- 
rived. This makes their united testimony all the 
stronger. The corrections in both enable us to 
some extent to follow the history of the text. 

Cod. B was brought to Rome shortly after the 
establishment of the Vatican Library by Pope Nich- 
olas V. in 1448; perhaps (as Dr. Scrivener and 
others conjecture) by the learned Cardinal Bes- 
sarion, formerly archbishop of Niceea, who labored 
at the Council of Ferrara-Florence with great zeal, 
but in vain, for the reunion of the Greek and Latin 
churches (d. 1472). It was entered in the earliest 
catalogue of that library, made in 1475. It contains 


1 Dr. Tregelles was so much impressed with the antiquity of B that 
. he thought it was written before the Council of Nica (325). He so 
informed Dr. Scrivener (Six Lect, p. 28), The Roman editors contend, 
of course, for the primacy of the Vatican against the Sinaitic MS., but 
admit that they are not far apart, “non magnam intercedere etatem inter 
utriusque libri editionem.” See Tom, vi. p. vii. 

2Tn Cod. & the Pauline Epistles precede the Acts, and the Hebrews 
are placed between 2 Thessalonians and 1 Timothy. In Cod. B the Catholic 
_ Epistles are between the Acts and the Pauline Epistles, and the Hebrews 
precede the Pastoral Epistles (which are lost), Both differ from the order 
of the Vulgate, 
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the Septuagint Version of the Old Testament, with 
some gaps,’ and the New Testament as far as Heb. 
ix. 14 (inclusive), and breaks off in the middle of the 
verse and of the word kaSa| put. The Pastoral 
Epistles (1 and 2 Timothy and Titus), Philemon, and 
the Apocalypse are lost. Cod. B for the Apocalypse 
(likewise in the Vatican, as No. 2066) is a different 
MS., of the eighth century, and is marked Q by 
Tregelles. 

Cod. B became first known about 1533,? when 
Sepulveda directed the attention of Erasmus to it, 
but it was watched with jealous care by the papal 
authorities, and kept from public use till the middle 
of the nineteenth century. It was first partially 
and imperfectly collated, under considerable restric- 
tions, by Bartolocci, librarian of the Vatican (1669), 
then by the Abbate Mico for Richard Bentley (about 
1720, published 1799), and by Andrew Birch of 
Copenhagen (1781, published 1788, 1798, 1801). 
When the MS. was transferred to Paris during the 
empire of the first Napoleon, Dr. Hug, a Roman 
Catholic scholar, inspected it in 1809, and first fully 
recognized its paramount value (1810). 

After the MS. was restored to Rome, it was for a 
long time almost inaccessible, even to famous schol- 
ars. Dr. Tregelles was not even permitted to use 
pen and ink, although he was armed with a letter 
from Cardinal Wiseman. The MS. was nevertheless 





* Gen. i. 1-xlvi. 28 is wanting, and supplied by small type in the 
Roman edition; also“Ps. ev. (evi.) 27-cxxxvii. (exxxviii.) 6, and the 
Books of Maccabees. 

* If not already in 1522, as Tregelles thinks, Horne’s Jnér, iv, 107. 
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examined to some extent by Muralt (1844), more 
thoroughly by Tischendorf (1848, 1844, 1866), Tre- 
gelles (1845), Dressel (1855), Burgon (1860), Alford 
(1861), and his secretary, Mr. Cure (in 1862), It was 
at last printed under the supervision of the celebrat- 
ed Cardinal Angelo Mai (d. 1854), Rome, 1828-38, 
but not published till 1857 (in 5 vols., the fifth con- 
taining the New Testament); and so inaccurately 
that this edition is critically worthless. The New 
Testament was again published separately, with some 
improvements, by Vercellone, Rome, 1859; more 
critically by Tischendorf, Leipsic, 1867, from a par- 
tial inspection of fourteen days (three hours each 
day) in 1866 under the constant supervision of. C. 
Vercellone, who learned from the German expert 
some useful lessons in editorial work.’ Now, at last, 
_we have a complete and critical, though by no means 
infallible, quasi fac-simile edition of the whole Vat- 
ican MS. by Vercellone (d. 1869), Jos. Cozza, and 
Gactano Sergio (who was associated for a short time 
with Cozza after Vercellone’s death), Rome, 1868-81, 
in six stately folio volumes. . The type used was cast 
in Leipsic, at the expense of the Propaganda, from 
the same moulds as that employed for Tischendorf’s 
edition of the Codex Sinaiticus, although the Vatican 
Codex is written in much smaller letters. Tischen- 
dorf complained of the bad use which the Roman 
printers made of his type. A real fac-simile, like 





1 Novum Testamentum Vaticanum ... ed. Tischendorf, Lips. 1867, with 
Prolegomena, Comp. his Appendix N. Ti Vaticant, 1869, and his Responsa 
ad calumnias Romanas, 1870 (in refutation of the charges of the “ Ciyilta 
cattolica”), 
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the one which the British Museum published of 
Cod. A, would be far preferable. Nevertheless, it is 
a magnificent publication, for which the papal gov- 
ernment deserves the thanks of the whole Church.’ 

The Vatican is upon the whole the best as well 
as the oldest of MSS. now known, but must be used 
with proper regard to all other sources of evidence. 
In this judgment most modern critics agree. Lach- 
mann and Tregelles made it the chief basis of their 
text as far as they then knew it. Westcott and Hort 
have used it more thoroughly and systematically since 
it has been published in full. Tischendorf pays the 
greatest attention to it throughout, although, in his 
last critical edition, he shows in many conflicting 
cases a natural preference for the Sinaitic Codex of 
his own discovery. B has numerous corrections by 
a contemporaneous hand, and was supplied with 








1 The full title of the Roman quasi fac-simile edition reads: “ Bibliorum 
Sacrorum Grecus Codex Vaticanus auspice Pio IX. Pontifice Maximo 
collatis studiis Caroli Vercellone Sodalis Barnabite et Josephi Cozza 
Monachi Basiliant editus, Rome, typis et impensis S. Congregationis de 
Propaganda Fide.” 1868 to 1881. Beautifully printed on vellum paper. 
Four volumes contain the Septuagint (i. Pentateuch and Jos,; ii. Judges, 
‘ ete.; ili, The Psalms, ete.; iv. Esther, ete.) ; one volume the New Testa- 
ment, which appeared in 1868 as tom. y. It gives the original MS. down 
to Heb. ix, 14, in 284 large pages, 8 columns, The rest of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews and the Apocalypse (from pp. 285 to 302) are supplied from 
a later text (recentiort manu) in ordinary Greek type, and have therefore 
less critical value. The Pastoral Epistles and the Epistle to Philemon are 
wanting altogether. The sixth yolume, which was published in 1881, 
“auspice Leone XITJ.,” contains xxxvi..and 170 pages, prolegomena and 
commentaries by Canon Fabiani and Jos, Cozza, together with four plates 
of fac-similes selected from the Septuagint. I used the copy in the Astor 


Library. The last volume is disappointing. Tischendorf would have 
made much more thorough work, 
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accents and breathings by a third hand in the tenth 
century or later.’ It is more free from Western or 
Alexandrian readings than 8. It presents on the 
whole, with 8, the simplest, shortest, and concisest 
text. The charge of omissions of many words and 
whole clauses is founded on the false assumption 
that the Elzevir text is the standard. Westcott and 
Hort say (p. 557): “The fondness for omissions, 
which has sometimes been attributed to the scribe 
of the Vatican, is imaginary, except, perhaps, single 
petty words.” The agreement of B and 8 is (with 
few exceptions) a strong presumptive evidence for 
the genuineness of a reading, and, when supported by 
other ante-Nicene testimony, it is conclusive. Their 
concurrent testimony from independent. sources 
gives us the oldest attainable text, which may be 
traced to the early part of the second century, or the 
generation next to that of the autographs. . 


Norr.—We need not be surprised that B, as well as &, should have 
incurred the special hostility of the admirers of the common text, from 
which it so often departs. Dr. Dobbin, as quoted by Scrivener (p. 108), 
calculated that B leaves out,2556 words or clauses, Dean Burgon (in the 
“Quarterly Review” for Oct. 1881, p. 164) asserts that, in the Gospels 
alone, B omits at least 2877 words, adds 536, substitutes 935, transposes 
2098, modifies 1132 (total changes, 7578) ; the corresponding figures in & 
being severally 3455, 839, 1114, 2299, 1265 (in all 8972). This is one of 
the reasons for which the Dean, in defiance of the best judges, condemns 
® and B as the most corrupt of MSS., and of course all the critical 
editions based on them. His list of departures is indeed formidable, but 
all the worse for the common text’ which is his standard; for in nine cases 





1 Tischendorf says “not earlier than the tenth or eleventh century.” 
The Roman editors think they have identified the man (a certain monk, 
Clemens or KAnpne¢), and assign his date (conjecturally) as “about the 
beginning of the fifteenth century.” 
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out of ten it is easier to account for additions and interpolations than for 
omissions. Dean Burgon often refers to Dr. Scrivener, the conservative 
editor of the textus receptus, as an authority; but even Scrivener accords 
“to Cod. B at least as much weight as to any single document in existence” 
(Introd. p- 108), and. calls it, “in common with our [his] opponents, the 
most weighty single authority we possess” (p,471). For a true estimate 
of the comparative value of united testimony, see the convincing exposi- 
tion of Dr. Hort’s Introduction, pp. 212-224, He arrives at the conclusion 
that, with some specified exceptions, the united readings of these two 
oldest MSS. should be accepted as the true readings until strong internal 
evidence is found to the contrary, and that no readings of & and B can 
safely be rejected absolutely, though it is sometimes right to place them 
only on an alternative footing, especially where they receive no support 
from Versions or Fathers, 

On this line the great battle for the purest text of the New Testament 
must be fought out. The question is between the oldest MSS, and the 
latest, between the uncial text and the Stephanic or Elzevir text. The 
conflict has fairly begun in the Revision year 1881, with a rare amount 
of learning and zeal on both sides, and before a far larger audience in two 
hemispheres than ever listened to a discussion on a dry and intricate, 
yet very important, department of biblical scholarship. We accept the 
alternative put by the Dean of Chichester, whose learning is only equalled 
by his dogmatism, but we come to the opposite conclusion. “ Codices B and 
&,” he says,! “are either among the purest of manuscripts, or else they 
are among the very foulest. The text of Drs. Westcott and Hort is 
either the very best which has ever appeared, or else it is the very worst; 
the nearest to the sacred autographs, or the furthest from them. There 
is no room for both opinions; and there cannot exist any middle view. 
The question will have to be fought out, and it must be fought out fairly.” 

Magna est veritas et prevalebit, 


CODEX EPHRAMI. 


©. Codex Reatus, or EpHr#mti Syrt, in the Nation- 
al Library at Paris, is a'eodex rescriptus, and has its 
name from the fact that the works of the Syrian 





* See his third article on the New Test. Revision in “The Quarterly 
Review” for April, 1882, at the close, p. 877. 
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father, Ephrem (d. 372), were 
written over the original Bible 
text, which is scarcely legible.’ 
It dates from the fifth century, 
and probably from Alexandria. 
Tischendorf regards C as older 
than A, and in the Gospels it has 
a much better text. Unfortunate- 
ly it is very defective, and con- 
tains only 64 leaves of the Old 
Test. and about three fifths of 
the New Test. (145 out of 2388 
leaves), one or more sheets having 
perished out of almost every quire 
of four sheets. It was first collated 
by Wetstein (1716), and edited by 
Tischendorf (Leipsic, 1843-45, 2 
vols.). Its text “seems to stand 
nearly midway between A and B, 
somewhat inclining to the latter” 
(Serivener). Two correctors, one 
of the sixth, the other of the ninth 
century (designated by Tischendorf 
as O**, O***, or O?, C3), have been 
at work on the MS. (¢.g.,in 1 Tim. 
iii. 16) to the perplexity of the 
critical collator. 





1 The owner of that MS. must have had a very 
low idea of the Bible to replace it by the writings 
of Ephrem, It was making void the Word of 
- God by the traditions of men, Comp. Matt. 
xy, 6, 
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CODEX BEZ&. 


D, for the Gospels and Acts, is Codex Brza, or 
Canrapriciensis, in the Library of the University 
at Cambridge (to which Beza presented it in 1581). 
It dates from the sixth century, and was written in 
the Occident, probably in Gaul, by a transcriber 
ignorant of Greek. It contains only the Gospels 
and Acts, with a Latin version; edited in fac-simile 
type by Thomas Kipling, Cambridge, 1793, 2 vols. 
fol., and more accurately by Dr. Scrivener, in com- 
mon type, with a copious introduction and valuable 
critical notes, Cambridge, 1864. 

Cod. D. is the second of the uncial MSS. which 
was known to scholars (B being the first). Beza 
procured it from the monastery of St. Ireneeus at 
Lyons in 1562, but did not use it on account of its 
many departures from other MSS. It is generally 
ranked with the great uncials, but is the least valu- 
able and trustworthy of them. Its text is very 
peculiar and puzzling. It has many bold and ex- 
tensive interpolations, ¢. g., a paragraph after Luke 
vi. 4 (which is found nowhere else): “On the same 
day he [Jesus] beheld a certain man working on the 
Sabbath, and said unto him, Man, blessed art thou 
if thou knowest what thou doest; but if thou know- 
est not, thou art cursed and a transgressor of the 
law.” It differs more than any other from the re- 
ceived Greek text, but it often agrees in remarkable 
readings with the ancient Latin and Syriac versions. 

Dr. Tregelles remarks that “its evidence, when 
alone, especially in additions, is of scarcely any value 
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as to the genuine text; but of the very greatest 
when corroborated by other very ancient author- 
ays 
Dr. Hort attaches great importance to this singu- 
lar MS. as a means of tracing textual corruptions up 
to the fourth, and even the second century. He 
says (ii. 149): “In spite of the prodigious amount 
of error which D contains, these readings, in which 
it sustains and is sustained by other documents de- 
rived from very ancient texts of other types, render 
it often invaluable for the secure recovery of the 
true text; and, apart from this direct applicability, 
no other single source of evidence, except the quota- 
tions of Origen, surpasses it in value on the equally 
important ground of historical or indirect instruc- 
tiveness. To what extent its unique readings are 
due to license on the part of the scribe, rather than 
to faithful reproduction of an antecedent text now 
otherwise lost, it is impossible to say; but it is re- 
markable how frequently the discovery of fresh 
evidence, especially Old Latin evidence, supplies a 
second authority for readings in which D had hith- 
erto stood alone. At all events, when every allow- 
ance has been made for possible individual license, 
the text of D presents a truer image of the form in 
which the Gospels and Acts were most widely read 
in the third and probably a great part of the second 
century than any other extant Greek MS.” 

The same remarks apply with little deduction to 
Cod. D (2) for the Pauline Epistles, which deserves 
_ a place among the primary uncials, but is usually 
ranked with the secondary. It likewise gives the 
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Western text, which in the Epistles of Paul is of 
inferior value. (See below.) 


2. SECONDARY UNCIALS, 


The secondary uncial MSS. are defective and of 
later date—from the fifth century (Q and T) to the 
ninth and tenth centuries. Most of them contain 
the Gospels, only five the Apocalypse. ‘None of 
them show signs of having formed part of a com- 
plete Bible, and it is. even doubtful whether any of 
them belonged to a complete New Testament. Six 
alone are known to have contained more than one 
of the groups of books, if we count the Acts and 
the Apocalypse as though they were each a group.”? 

In giving a brief account of these secondary 
uncials I follow chiefly the latest descriptive list of 
Tischendorf, as revised by Dr. Gebhardt (1878), and 
again revised and completed by Dr. Abbot (1882).’ 


B (2), for the Apocalypse: Codex Vaticanvs 2066 (formerly Basilian 
Codex 105); eighth century. Edited by Tischendorf, imperfectly 1846, 
carefully 1869, after a fresh collation made in 1866, Cozza published a 
few unimportant corrections to this latest edition in Ad editionem A pocu- 
lypseos 8. Johannis juxta vetustissimum codicem Basil. Vat. 2066 Lips, anno 
1869 evulgatam animadversiones, Rom. 1869, Tregelles marked this MS. 
with the letter Q, to distinguish it from the far more valuable and famous 
Cod. B. 

D (2), for the Pauline Epistles (including Hebrews): Codex CLARo- 
MONTANUS; of the second half of the sixth century; slightly defective, 
but very valuable; in the National Library at Paris, Collated by Tregelles, 
1849 and 1850. Edited by Tischendorf, Leipsic, 1852. Beza procured it 








* Westcott and Hort, ii. 75. 

* For Schaff’s Relig. Encyclopedia, vol. i. 271-273 (published in New 
York and Edinburgh, Noy, 1882), The additions of Dr. Abbot are marked 
by his initials in brackets, 
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from the monastery of Clermont (hence the name), and made some use 
of it (1582). It is Greek and Latin, stichometric, with accents by a later 
hand, but no division of words. It was retouched at different times. 
The Latin text represents thé oldest version (of the second century). 

E (1), for the Gospels: Codex BastLeunsis; eighth century; in the 
library at Basle; defective in Luke. Erasmus overlooked it. Collated 
by Tischendorf and Miiller (1843), and by Tregelles (1846). It is better 
than most of the second-class uncials. It approaches to the Tertus Re- 
ceptus. 

E (2), for the Acts: Codex LAupIANUs; in the Bodleian Library at 
Oxford; a present from Archbishop Laud in 1636 (hence the name); with 
a close Latin version on the left column; of the end of the sixth century; 
probably brought from Tarsus to England by Theodore of Canterbury 
(d. 690), and used by the Venerable Bede (d. 735); newly published by 
Tischendorf, in the ninth vol. of his Monumenta Sacra, 1870. Very valu- 
able for the Greek-Latin text of the Acts. 

E (8), for the Pauline Epistles: Codex SANGERMANENSIS; Greco- 
Latin; formerly at Saint-Germain des Prés (hence the name), near Paris; 
now at St. Petersburg. In the Greek a mere copy of D (Claromont.) 
after it had been altered by several hands. Ninth or tenth century. Of 
no critical value except for the Latin text. 

F (1), for the Gospels: Codex Borerianus; once possessed by John 
Boreel (d. 1629), Dutch ambassador in London under James I.; now in 
the library of the University at Utrecht. Not important. 

F (2), for the Pauline Epistles: Codex Auciensis (named from Augia 
Dives or Major, a monastery at Reichenau in Switzerland); bought by 
Richard Bentley at Heidelberg, and bequeathed by his nephew to Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Greeco-Latin (but the Latin no translation of the 
Greek); collated by Tischendorf, 1842, by Tregelles, 1845; carefully edited 
by Dr. Scrivener, 1859, in common type. Ninth century. 

F4; designates those passages of the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles 
found copied on the margin of the Coislin Octateuch in Paris, dating from 
the beginning of the seventh century. Printed by Tischendorf in 1846 
(Monum. s, ined.). 

G (1), for the Gospels: Codex Hartetanus; collated by Wetstein, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles, Ninth or tenth century. It has many breaks. 
Now in the British Museum. 

G (2), for the Acts (ii. 45-iii. 8); seventh century; now in St. Peters- 
burg, taken there by Tischendorf in 1850. It has a few rare and valu- 
able readings. 
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G>, for the Acts (fragments of chapters xvi., xvii., xviii.); ninth century 
or earlier; now called Codex Vaticanus 9671, formerly Cryptoferratensis. 
Edited by Cozza, 1877. 

G (8), for the Pauline Epistles: Codex BorrNERIANUS; was either 
copied from F (Hort), or from the same archetype (Tischendorf, Scriv- 
ener). Ninth century. It is a part of the same MS, as A of the Gospels. 
Purchased by Prof, C. F. Boerner at Leipsic, 1705; in the Royal Library 
at Dresden. 

H (1), for the Gospels: Codex Srmperir; tenth century; beginning 
Matt. xv. 30, and defective in all the Gospels, Now in the Public Library 
of Hamburg. Collated by Tregelles, 1850, and examined in 1854 by 
Tischendorf. 

H (2), for the Acts: Codex Mutrnensis; ninth century; lacks about 
seven chapters, Now at Modena. Carefully collated by Tischendorf, 
1843, and by Tregelles, 1845. 

H (8), for the Pauline Epistles: Codex Cotstrs1anus; sixth century; 
fragments of the Pauline Epistles in thirty-one leaves, all found in the 
binding of manuscripts at or from the Monastery of St. Athanasius at 
Mount Athos. Twelve of these leaves are in the National Library at 
Paris; and two formerly there are now at St. Petersburg. These fourteen 
leaves, containing fragments of 1 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 Timothy, Titus, 
and Hebrews, were published by Montfaucon in 1715, in his Bibliotheca 
Coisliniana. Two more leaves at Moscow (Bibl. S. Syn. 61), containing 
parts of Heb. x., were first described and collated by Matthei (1784), and 
have been edited in fac-simile by Sabas (Specim. paleogr., Moscow, 1863). 
They are designated as N° in Tischendorf’s Greek Testament, seventh 
edition (1859). Four more leaves, belonging to Archbishop Porfiri and 
the Archimandrite Antony, are cited by Tischendorf in his last (eighth) 
critical edition on 2 Cor, iv. 4-6; Col. iii, 5-8; 1 Thess. ii, 9-13, iv. 6-10, 
Still more recently nine new leaves have been discovered at Mount Athos, 
Their text, containing parts of 2 Corinthians and Galatians, has been 
published by Duchesne in the Archives des missions scient. et lit., 3° sér., 
tom. iii, p, 420 sqq., Paris, 1876. Two more leaves, containing 1 Tim. vi. 
9-13, and 2 Tim. ii. 1-9, have been found attached to a MS. in the National 
Library at Turin in 1881, [E. A.] 

I, for the Gospels, Acts, and Pauline Epistles: Codex TiscHENDORFI- 
Anus II., at St. Petersburg, designates a manuscript in which, under later 
Georgian writing, there are twenty-eight palimpsest leaves of seven dif- 
ferent codices, containing fragments of the New Testament, as follows: 
I’, of John xi, xii, xv., xvi, xix. 1%, of 1 Cor. xv., xvi.; Tit. i; Acts 
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xxviii. I, of Matt. xiv., xxiv., xxv., xxvi.; Mark ix., xiv. I‘, of Matt. 
Xvii.-xix.; Luke xviii.; John iv., v.,xx. 1°, of Acts ii, xxvi. 1°, of 
Acts xiii, 17, of Luke vii., xxiv. I**% are of the fifth century; I*-7 of 
the sixth; I*° of the seventh. The text of 11:*-**7 has a close affinity 
with SABCDL. Published by Tischendorf in his Mon. sacr. ined. N.C., 
vol, i, (1855). 

I>, for John’s Gospel, formerly N; beginning of fifth century; four 
palimpsest leaves in the British Museum, containing, under two layers 
of Syriac writing, fragments of seventeen verses’ of John xiii. and xvi. 
’ Deciphered by Tischendorf and Tregelles, and published by the former 
in his Mon. sacr. ined. N. C., vol. ii. (1857). [E. A.] 

K (1), for the Gospels: Codex Crprius;:complete; middle or end of 
ninth century; now in Paris, Text somewhat remarkable. Collated by 
Tischendorf (1842) and Tregelles (1849 and 1850). 

K (2), for the Pauline and Catholic Epistles: Codex Mosquensis; 
ninth century; brought from Mount Athos to Moscow. Lacks a part of 
Romans and 1 Corinthians. Collated by Matthei. 

L (1), for the Gospels: Codex Reerus; published by Tischendorf, 1846 ; 
written in the eighth century; full of errors in spelling, but very remark- 
able for its agreement with &, B, and Origen; now in Paris, 

L (2), for the Acts, Pauline and Catholic Epistles: Codex ANGELICUS, 
or Passionet (formerly G and I); ninth century; now in the Angelica 
Library of the Augustinian monks at Rome. Contains Acts vii. 10 to 
Heb. xiii. 10. Collated by Tischendorf (1843) and Tregelles (1845). 

M (1), for the Gospels: Codex Campranus; complete; end of ninth 
century; now in Paris. Copied and used by Tischendorf (1849). 

M (2), for the Pauline Epistles: Codex Ruser; ninth century. Two 
folio leaves at Hamburg (Heb. i. 1-iy. 3, xii. 20-xiii. 25), and two at 
London (1 Cor. xv. 52-2 Cor. i. 15; 2 Cor. x, 13-xii. 5). Written in red. 
Edited by Tischendorf in Anecdot, sacr. et prof., 1855, and, with a few 
corrections, 1861. 

N (1), for the Gospels: Codex Purrureus, end of the sixth century; 
a beautiful manuscript written on the thinnest vellum, dyed purple, with 
silver letters (the abbreviations 6 C=Sedc, K C=xipwe, ete., in gold); 
four leaves in London, two in Vienna, six in the Vatican, and thirty- 
three in the Monastery of St. John in Patmos, Tischendorf used in his 
eighth edition of the New Testament the readings of the thirty-three 
Patmos leaves transcribed by John Sakkelion, containing Mark vi. 538-xv. 
_ 23, with some gaps. These have since been published by Duchesne in 
the Archives des missions scientifiques, 3° sér., tom. iil, 1876. 


® 
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N (2), for Galatians and Hebrews: two leaves; ninth century; con- 
ate Gal. v. 12-vi. 4 and Heb. vy. 8-vi.10. Brought by Tischendorf to 
St. Petersburg. 

N>, The manuscript now marked by Tischendorf I>. 

O (1), for John’s Gospel: eight leaves; ninth century; containing a 
part of John i, and xx., with scholia; now in Moscow (S. Syn. 120). 
Edited by Matthaxi (1785), and, after him, by Tregelles, Cod. ZAcyNTHIUS 
(1861), Appendix. - Text valuable. 

O (2), for 2 Corinthians: two leaves; sixth century; containing 2 Cor. 
i. 20-ii. 12, Brought from the East to St. Petersburg by Tischendorf in 
1859, 

O2 O> (1) OF Of OF OF: Psalters or other manuscripts, containing 
some or all of the hymns of Luke’s Gospel (i. 46 sqq., 68 sqq., ii. 29 sqq.). 
O? is at Wolfenbiittel (ed. Tischendorf, A necd. sacr. et prof., 1855). O° at 
Oxford. O° at Verona, the Greek text in Roman letters (ed. Bianchini, 
1740). O4 at Zurich, on purple vellum in silver letters (ed. Tischen- 
dorf, Mon. sacr. ined. N.C., vol. iv.). O®and Of at St. Gall and St. Peters- 
burg (collated by Tischendorf). O° is of the sixth aC O4 of the 
seventh; O2%¢f of the ninth. 

O> (2), for the Pauline Epistles: sixth century; a leaf, which imperfect- 
ly presents Eph. iy. 1-18. Collated by Tischendorf at Moscow in 1868. 

P (1), for the Gospels: Codex GuELPHERBYTANUS I.; sixth century; 

.a palimpsest at Wolfenbiittel, containing portions of all the Gospels (518 
verses). Edited by Tischendorf (Jfon. sacr. ined. N. C. vol. vi. 1869). 

P (2), for the Acts, Epistles, and Revelation, with some defects: Codex 
PorFIRIANUS, a palimpsest of the ninth century, in possession of Arch- 
bishop Porfiri at St. Petersburg (now at Kiev); the text is particularly 
good in the Revelation. Edited by Tischendorf, 1865 and 1869. It gen- 
erally confirms A and C, but often 8 against all the rest. 

Q (1), for Luke and John: Codex GuELPHERBYTANUS II.; fifth century ; 
a palimpsest containing fragments (247 verses) of Luke and John; now 
at Wolfenbiittel. Edited by Tischendorf, Jon. sacr. ined. N. C., iii. 1860. 

Q (2): Porrirtanus, fifth century; papyrus fragments of 1 Cor. i. 17- 
20; vi. 13-18; vii.3,4,10-14, Collated by Tischendorf. 

hk, for Luke: Codex Nrrrrensis; sixth century; a fragmentary pal- 
impsest of Luke from a Coptic Monastery of the Nitrian Desert; now in 
the British Museum. Collated by Tregelles (1854), and edited by ‘Tischen- 
dorf (Aon. sacr, ined. N. C., vol. i. 1855), 

R (2), a palimpsest leaf of about the seventh century, containing 2 Cor, 
xi. 1-9; convent of Grotta Ferrata, néar Rome; published by Cozza in 1867, 
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S, for the Gospels: Codex Varicanus 354 (A.D. 949); a complete 
manuscript of the Gospels. ‘Collated by Tischendorf for the eighth edi-' 
tion of his Greek Testament. 

T, for Luke and John: Codex Boreranus I.; fifth century; now in the 
College of the Propaganda in Rome; fragments of Luke xxii., xxiii., and 
John vi.-viii., the Greek text accompanied by a Sahidic or Thebaic ver- 
sion. ‘The fragments of John were published by Giorgi in 1789, Those 
of Luke were first collated by B. H, Alford. 

Two: fragments of Luke xii. 15—xiii. 32, John viii. 28-32, formerly 
owned by Woide, and published by Ford in his Append, Cod, Alex. (1799). 
Similar to the preceding, but shown by Lightfoot to belong to a different 
manuscript. 

T>: fragments of the first four chapters of John; sixth century; now 
at St. Petersburg. 

T°: a fragment of Matthew (xiv. 19-xy. 8), resembling the above. 

T 4; fragments of a Greek-Sahidie Evangelistary (seventh century) 
found by Tischendorf (1866) in the Borgian Library at Rome. Con- 
tains Matt, xvi. 18-20; Mark i. 3-8; xii. 35-37; John xix. 23-27; xx. 
80, 81. 

T°: a bit of an Evangelistary, of about the sixth century, from Upper 
Egypt; now in the Library of the University of Cambridge, England. It 
contains Matt. iii. 13-16. Readings given in the Postscript to Tregelles’s 
Greek Testament, p. 1070. [E. A.] 

U, for the Gospels: Codex NantAnus; end of ninth or beginning of 
tenth century ; now in Library of St. Mark, Venice. Contains the Gospels 
complete. Collated by ‘Tischendorf and 'Tregelles. 

V, for the Gospels: Codex Mosquensis, of the Gospels to John vii. 39; 
ninth century; almost complete. Written at Mount Athos, Matthei 
collated and described it in 1779, 

Wand W?: the former designates two leaves, with fragments of 
Luke ix., x., in the National Library at Paris; probably of the eighth 
century; edited by Tischendorf in his Mon. sacr. ined., 1846. The latter 
is a palimpsest of fourteen leaves found by Tischendorf at Naples, and 
fully deciphered by him in 1866, 

W: three leaves (ninth century), containing Mark ii, 8-16; Luke i. 
20-32, 64-79; now at St. Gall. Edited by ‘Tischendorf, Afon. sacr. ined, 
N. C., vol. iii. (1860). 

W 4: fragments of Mark vii., viii., ix. (ninth century), found in the 

-binding of a volume in the Library of Trinity College, Cambridge. The 
readings are remarkable. 
9 
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We: a fragment containing John iy. 9-14, discovered in 1865 in the 
Library of Christ Church College at Oxford. Closely resembles O, and is 
perhaps a part of the same manuscript. Alford calls it Frag. Ath. b; and 
his Frag. Ath. a, containing John ii, 17-i1i. 8, found by P. E. Pusey in the 
cover of a manuscript at Mount Athos, probably belongs to the same Codex. 

W': so we may designate a palimpsest leaf (ninth century), contain- 
ing Mark v. 16-40, found by Mr. Vansittart in Cod. 192 of the Acts. 

Ws: the Sunderland palimpsest, ninth century; see above, p. 102. 

X, for the Gospels: Codex Monacensts; fragmentary; end of ninth 
or beginning of tenth century; now in the Munich University Library. 
Collated by Tischendorf and Tregelles. 

Y, for the Gospel of John: Codex Barsertint; fragmentary; eighth 
century; now in the Library of the Prince Barberini.at Rome, ‘Tischen- 
dorf published it in Mon. sacr. ined., 1846. 

Z, for Matthew: Codex DuBLINENSIS; rescriptus; sixth century; one 
of the chief palimpsests; text in value next to N and B, Edited by 
Barrett, 1801, in faulty fac-simile; Tregelles supplemented his edition in 
1863; re-edited with great care by T. K. Abbott, Lond, 1880. See notice 
by Dr. Gregory in Schiirer’s “ Theologische Literaturzeitung,” Leips. 1881, 
col, 228 sq. ra 

[, for the Gospels: Codex Tiscuenporrranvs IV.; ninth or tenth 
century ; discovered by Tischendorf in an Eastern monastery ; sold to the 
Bodleian Library in 1855, Another portion of the same MS. was discovered 
by Tischendorf in 1859, and taken to St. Petersburg. The two together 
make a nearly complete copy of the Gospels. An inscription at the close 
of John fixes the date probably at Nov. 27, 844 (according to Tischendorf), 
or 979 (according to Gardthausen). 

A, for the Gospels: Codex SANGALLENSIS (St. Gall); ninth century; 
probably written by Irish monks at St. Gall. Complete, lacking one leaf, 
with a Latin interlinear translation, somewhat conformed to the Vulgate. 
Published by Rettig in lithographed fac-simile, Zurich, 1836. 

©, for Matthew: Codex TiscnenporriAnus I.; seventh century; 
now in the Leipsic University Library; containing fragments of Matt. 
xiii, xiv., xv. Found by Tischendorf in the East in 1844, and published 
in his Mon. sacr. ined., 1846, with a few lines of Matt. xii., published by 
Tischendorf in Mon. sacr. ined., N. C., vol, ii. (1857). 

0»: six leaves (sixth or seventh century), fragments of Matt, xxii., 
xxiii, and Mark iv., v. Brought by Tischendorf to St. Petersburg in 
1859, 

8°: two folio leaves (sixth century), with Matt. xxi, 19-24, and 
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John xviii. 29-35. Tischendorf brought the first, and Archbishop Porfiri 
the second, to St. Petersburg. 

6¢: a fragment (eighth century) of Luke xi, 87-45. Brought to 
St. Petersburg by Tischendorf- 

6°: a fragment (sixth century) of Matt. xxvi. 2-4, 7-9. 

6f: fragments (sixth century) of Matt. xxvi., xxvii., and Mark i, ii. 

9: a fragment (sixth century) of John (vi. 13, 14, 22-24), like O (2). 

6»: Greco-Arabic fragments (ninth century) of Matt. xiv. and xxv., 
which, together with 6 ©, belong to the collection of Archbishop Porfiri 
formerly at St. Petersburg (now at Kiev ?), 

A, for Luke and John: Codex TiscHENDoRFIANUS III.; ninth century ; 
now in the Bodleian Library; collated by Tischendorf (who brought it 
from the East) and Tregelles. The portion of this MS. containing 
Matthew and Mark is written in cursive characters, and was brought by 
Tischendorf to St. Petersburg in 1859. 

, for Luke i. 1-xi. 33 (with some gaps): Codex ZAcyntuius; a pal- 
impsest of the eighth century; formerly at the island of Zante; presented 
in 1821 to the British and Foreign Bible Society in London; deciphered 
and published by Tregelles, 1861. The text is very valuable, and is sur- 
rounded by a commentary. 

TI, for the Gospels: Codex PerropoLiranus; ninth century; brought 
by Tischendorf from Smyrna; collated by him, 1864 and 1865. The MS. 
is nearly complete, lacking 77 verses, 

>, for Matthew and Mark: Codex RossAnensis; found by two German 
scholars, Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt, of Gottingen, and Dr. Adolf Harnack, 
of Giessen, in March, 1879, at Rossano, in Calabria, in possession of the 
archbishop, who got it from the library of the former convent. It is 
beautifully written, in silver letters, on very fine purple-colored vellum, 
with the three first lines in both columns, at the beginning of each 
Gospel, in gold (very rare among Greek MSS.). It is also richly orna- 
mented with eighteen remarkable pictures in water-colors, representing 
scenes in the gospel history; hence important for the history of early 
Christian art. Its miniatures bear a striking resemblance to those of the 
celebrated Vienna purple MS. of Genesis. It consists of 188 leaves of two 
columns of twenty lines each, and contains the Gospels of Matthew and 
Mark (Luke and John are lost). The Gospel of Matthew ends with the 
words, EYATTEAION KATA MATOAION. Gebhardt and Harnack 
assign it to the sixth century. The text shows a departure from the 

-oldest MSS. (8 and B), and an approach to the amended text of A ATI. 
It frequently agrees with D and the old Latin against the mass of later 
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SPECIMEN OF THE CopEX ROSSANENSIS, CONTAINING Mart, vi. 13, 14. 
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MSS. It contains, however, the doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 
13, which is omitted in the old Latin and Vulgate, as'well as in 8 BD Z, 
Origen, Tertullian, and Cyprian, and originated in liturgical use in Syria. 
It accords most remarkably with N of the Gospels (Cod. Purpureus). _ 

See Evangeliorum Codex argenteus purpureus Rossanensis (3), litteris 
argenteis sexto ut videtur seculo scriptus picturisque ornatus, by O. von 
Gebhardt and Adolf Harnack, Leipsic, 1880; with fac-similes of portions 
of the text and outline sketches of the pictures, A full edition of the 
codex is promised. 

We give a fac-simile from this work on the preceding page. 


B. THE CURSIVE MANUSCRIPTS. 


The cursive MSS. are indicated by Arabic numer- 
als. They were written in current hand on vellum 
or parchment (membrana); or on cotton. paper 
(charta bombycina, also charta Damascena, from 
the place of manufacture), which came into use in 
the ninth and tenth centuries; or on linen paper 
(charta proper), which was employed first in the 
twelfth century. Some are richly illuminated. 
They date from the ninth to the middle of the fif- 
teenth century, when the invention of the art of 
printing substituted a much easier and cheaper 
mode of multiplying books. A few, however, were 
written in the sixteenth century. 

They are much more numerous than the uncials, 
and amount in all, in round sum, to about 1000.’ 
About 30 of them contain the whole New Testa- 
ment, others two or more groups of books. We 
have, in round figures, more than 600 cursive MSS. 
of the Gospels; over 200 of the Acts and Catholic 





1 Dr. Hort (ii. 76) says: “If each MS. is counted as one, irrespectively 
of the books contained, the total number is between 900 and 1000.” 
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Epistles; nearly 300 of the Pauline Epistles; and 
about 100 of Revelation.’ 

To these should be added over 400 catalogued 
Lectionaries — namely, about 350 Evangelistaries 
and 80 Praxapostoli, which contain only the Seript- 
ure lessons for public service, and were written 
mostly between the tenth and twelfth centuries. 
About 70 of these Lectionaries are uncials, the rest 
are cursives. None of them, however, are believed 
to be older than the seventh or eighth century. 
Uncial writing continued to be used for Lectiona- 
ries some time after it had become obsolete for 
ordinary copies of the New Testament or parts 
thereof. 

Of the cursive MSS. a considerable number have 
been collated in whole or in part by Mill, Wet- 
stein, Griesbach, Birch, Alter, Scholz, Matthzei, Mu- 
ralt, Tregelles, Tischendorf, and Scrivener. Many 
others are entirely unknown, but would not be 
likely to affect present conclusions or the ascer- 
tained relations between the existing documents.” 

The critical value of the cursives is, of course, not 
near so great as that of the uncials, because they are 





1 See the art. of Tischendorf in Herzog (i. 272), In this last bee 
the same MS. may be counted more than once. 

2 Dr. Scrivener gives a careful description of 469 cursive MSS. for the 
Gospels (pp. 164-209), and of a large number of MSS. for the other books 
of the New Testament (pp. 209-249). Then follows a section on the 
lectionaries or manuscript service-books of the Greek Church (250-269), 
which have as yet received little attention from Biblical critics. Dean 
Alford gives also a list of 469 cursive MSS. of the Gospels in convenient 
columns (Prolegg. i. 120-137). Compare Table IX. in Mitchell, pp. 119- 
132, Tischendorf, /, c., and Westcott and Hort, ii. 76 sqq. 
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much further removed froin the primitive source. 
But some twenty or thirty of them are very im- 
portant for their agreement with the oldest authori- 
ties, or for some other peculiarity. 

The following are the most valuable cursive MSS. : 


1, for the Gospels: Codex BasiLeensis; of the tenth century; in the 
University Library at Basle; known to Erasmus, but little used by him; 
collated by Wetstein, C. L. Roth, and Tregelles. 
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SPECIMEN OF THE CopEX BASILEENSIS, OF THE TENTH CENTURY, CON- 
TAINING LUKE I. 1, 2, NEARLY AS IN ALL GREEK TESTAMENTS. 
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13, for the Acts and Catholic Epistles, identical with No, 83 of the 
Gospels (see below). 

17, for the Pauline Epistles; identical with No. 33 of the Gospels. 

31, for the Acts and Catholic Epistles; identical with No. 69 of the 
Gospels. 

33, for the Gospels (the same as No. 13 for Acts and Cath. Epp., and 
No. 17 for Pauline Epp.): Codex Corbertixus; in the National Library 
at Paris (Regius 14, Colbertinus 2844); of the eleventh century; called 
“the queen of the cursive MSS.,” or by Tregelles, “the most important 
of the Biblical MSS. in cursive letters extant,” and, as Scrivener says, 


QL 
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“deserving the utmost attention.” It contains the whole New Testament 
except the Apocalypse, but has suffered much “ from damp and decay ” 
(Horne, iv. 209). Collated by Griesbach, Scholz (cursorily), and especially 
by Tregelles in 1850, It agrees most with B, D, andL, “It has an 
unusual proportion of pre-Syrian readings, chiefly non-Western” (Hort, 
ii, 154). 

37, for the Pauline Epistles; identical with No. 69 of the Gospels. 

47, for the Pauline Epistles: Codex Bop. Rox 16; eleventh or twelfth 
century. Collatgd by Tregelles. 

61, for the Acts and Catholic Epistles: Codex TiscHenporr.; in the 
British Museum; dated April 20, 1044. Collated by Tischendorf, who 
discovered it, Tregelles, and Scrivener. Formerly called loti, that is, Londi- 
nensis Tischendorfianus. Dr. Hort says (ii. 154): It “contains a very 
ancient text, often Alexandrian, rarely Western, with a trifling Syrian 
element, probably of late introduction.” 

69, for the Gospels (Acts 31, Paul 37): Codex Leicustrensis; eleventh 
century; collated by Tregelles (1852) and Scrivener (1855). “ This manu- 
script, together with 13, 124, 846 of the Gospels, are regarded as derived 
from an uncial archetype resembling Codex D.” 

81, for the Gospels; at St. Petersburg; called 2P¢ by Tischendorf, as 
standing second in a list of documents collated by Muralt. It is pronounced 
by Dr. Hort (ii. 154) “the most valuable cursive for the preservation of 
Western readings in the Gospels.” 

95, for the Apocalypse : Codex PArwam 17; twelfth or thirteenth cen- 
tury; collated by Scrivener. 

209: Codex VeNETUS, a vellum MS, of the fifteenth century, formerly 
the property of Cardinal Bessarion, containing the Gospels; perhaps 
copied from the Vatican MS. It contains also the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles (No. 95), Paul's Epistles (No. 108), and Revelation (No. 46), but 
by different hands, and of no special value, 


Other cursives deserving mention are: 

For the Gospels: 22, 28, 59, 66, 102, 118, 124, 157, 201; for the Acts 
and Catholic Epistles: 15, 18, 36, 40, 73, 180; for the Pauline Epistles: 46, 
67**, 73, 109; for the Apocalypse: 7, 14, 38, 47, 51, 82. 

One more cursive MS. must be mentioned for 
its historical and dogmatie interest. This is the 
Codex Montrortranus, probably written in Eng- 
land during the sixteenth century (certainly not 

re) 
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before 1500), formerly the property of Dr. Mont- 
fort, then of Archbishop Ussher, now in the Trinity 
College Library at. Dublin, numbered 61 in the 
Gospels, 34 in the Acts and Catholic Epistles, 40 in 
Paul’s Epistles, and 92 in Tregelles’s edition of the 
Apocalypse. It has no intrinsic importance, but is 
celebrated in the controversy on the spurious passage 
1 John v. 7, which it contains on a glazed page to 
protect it. From this codex the three heavenly 
witnesses passed into the third edition of Erasmus 
(1522), who had promised to insert them, if any 
Greek MS. were found containing them, and so be- 
came part of the textus receptus and all the transla- 
tions made from it. Erasmus, however, was not 
convinced of its genuineness, and suspected that it 
was interpolated by translation from the Latin 
Vulgate. Luther did not translate the passage. © 
See a full account by Tregelles in Horne, iv. 213— 
917, with a facsimile. The only other Greek MSS. 
which contain the passage in any form are No. 162, 
the Codex Ottobonianus, a Greeco- Latin MS. in 
the Vatican Library (No. 298) of the fifteenth or 
sixteenth century, and No. 178, the Codex Regius 
Neapolitanus, which contains the passage on the 
margin by a hand of the seventeenth century. 
Other MSS. which were formerly quoted in favor 
of the passage are only transcripts from some print- 
ed Greek Testament. The Codex Ravianus at Ber- 
lin isa literary forgery, being almost entirely a mod- 
ern transcript from the Complutensian Polyglot, 
with a few readings from the text of Erasmus. See 
Tregelles, 2. c. iv. 218, also 356 sqq. On the con- 
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troversy concerning this passage, see particularly 
the Memoir of the Controversy respecting the Three 
Heavenly Witnesses, 1 John v.71, including Critical 
Notices of the Principal Writers on Both Sides of the 
Discussion, by Criticus [i.e., Rev. William Orme]. 
A New Edition, with Notes and an Appendix, by 
Ezra Abbot. New York, 1866, 12mo (xii. and 213 
pages). Also the note of Dr. Hort, V. 7. in Greek, 
vol. ii. App. p. 103 sqq. 
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LIST OF PUBLISHED UNCIAL MANUSCRIPTS. 


By Proressor Isaac H. Hat, Ph.D, 





[Nore.—This list is intended to include only those publications which give ac- 
curately the whole contents of Uncial Manuscripts of the N. T., whether in fac- 
simile or not; together with certain editions of the N. T. based on a single MS. 
and containing it completely in text and notes. 

The SMALL CAPITALS added to the large one which designates the MS. denote, 
respectively: A, Acts; P, Paul’s Epistles; R, Revelation. Where no small capi- 
tal is attached, ahs MS. contains the Gospels, or a part thereof, and sometimes 
much more. I contains palimpsest fragments of seven different MSS, Capitals 
with small superior letters designate small fragments.—Ep. ] 





Date of MS. Name of MS. Date of Publication, and Editor. 
Cent. IV. &. Srvarticus. 1862. Tischendorf, St. Petersburg, 
fol. (Facsimile type.) 
1863. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 4to. 
1865 (1864). Tischendorf, Leipzig, 
8vo; Addenda, ete., 1869. 
B, Vaticanus (n. 1209). 1857. Mai, Rome, 4to. - Reprinted 
(1859) in Leipzig (London, 
New York) in 8vo, and 
1860. Kuenen & Cobet (with cor- 
rections), Leyden, small 8yo. 
1859. Vercellone, Rome, 8vo. 
1867. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 4to. 
Appendix, 1869, fol. 
1868-1881. Vercellone & Cozza 
(and Sergio), Rome, fol. 
Quasi facsimile type.) 
Cent.V. A. ALEXANDRINUS. 1786. Woide, London, fol. (Fae- 
simile type.) 
1860. Cowper, London, 8vo. 
1879. Brit. Mus., Lond. (Autotype.) 
C. EPHRAEMI. 1843. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 4to. 
Q. GuELPHERBYTANUSB, (1762.) Knittel, Brunswick, 4to. 
1860. Tischendorf (Jon. Sac. Ined. 
vol. iii.), Leipzig, 4to. 
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Cent. V. 


Cent. VI. 
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Name of MS, Date of Publication, and Editor. 
T. Boreianvs I. 1789. Giorgi, Rome, 4to. 
UNS Ae ue 1799. Ford (App. Cod. Alex.), Ox- 
ford, fol. 


I. TiscuenporFianws II. 1855. Tisehondorf (Mon. Sac. Ined. 
; vol. i.), Leipzig, 4to. 
I>, Muser Briransict. 18547. Tischendorf (Jfon. Sac. Ined. 
vol, ii.), Leipzig, 4to. 
D. Brzaz. 1798. Kipling, Cambridge, fol. (Fae- 
simile type.) 
1864. Scrivener, Cambridge, to. 
P. GuELPHERBYTANUS A. (1762.) Knittel, Brunswick, 4to. 
1869. Tischendorf (Jon. Sac. Ined. 
vol. vi.), Leipzig, 4to. 


R. NitRIENsis. 1857. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Ined. 
vol. ii.), Leipzig, 4to. 
Z, DUBLINENSIS. 1801. Barrett, Dublin, 4to. (Sup- 


plement, Tregelles, London, 
1863, 4to.) 
1880. Abbott, Dublin, 4to. 

}. TiscuenporFianvs II. 1855, Tischendorf (Jon. Sac. Ined. 
vol. i.), Leipzig, 4to. 

N. Purrurevs. (Portions scattered.) 1846. Tischendorf . 
(Mon. Sac. Ined.), Leipzig, 
4to. 

1876. Archives des Missions Scien- 
tif. ete. Paris. (Patmos 
Fragments.) 

62, TiscHENDORFIANUS I. 1846. Tischendorf (Afon, Sac. 
Ined.), Leipzig, 4to. 

1857. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Ined. 
vol. ii.), Leipzig, 4to. 

EA, Lavprants, 35. 1715. Hearne, Oxford, 8vo. 

870. Tischendorf (Jon. Sac. Ined. 
vol. ix.), Leipzig, 4to. 

DP. Craromontanus. 1852. Tischendorf, Leipzig, 4to. 

H?, Corstintanvs. a, 0.1715, Montfaucon — (_ Bibliotheca 
Coislin.), Paris, fol. 

(a, 8, ¢, d, ¢, 7, are c, 1868. Sabas (Specimina Paleogr.), 

seattered portions.) Moscow, 4to. 

e. 1876. Archives des Missions Scien- 
tif. et. Littér., Paris. 


Date of MS. 


Cent. VII. 


Cent. VIIL 


Cent. IX. 
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Name of MS, Date of Publication, and Editor, 

F*, Corstintanvs I. 1846. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Med.), 
Leipzig, 4to. 

L, Reetvs. 1846. Tischendorf (J/on. Sac. Ined.), 
Leipzig, 4to. 

J. TiscHENpDorRFIANUS II. 1855. Tischendorf (Jon. Sac. Ined. 
vol. i.), Leipzig, 4to. 

Ree eae (1867.) Cozza (Sacror, Bibl. Vetust. 
Frag., pars 2), Rome. 


=]. ZACYNTHIUS. 1861. Tregelles, London, sm. fol. 

F, Rueno-Trasectinvs (Boreeli). 1843. Vinke, Utrecht, 4to. 

Y. BarBerin1. 1846, Tischendorf(J/on. Sac. Ined.), 
Leipzig, 4to. 

W.. Reaius, 314. 1846. Tischendorf (Jon. Sac. Ined.), 
Leipzig, 4to. 

WSs es 1860. Tischendorf (Mon. Sac. Ined. 


vol. iii.), Leipzig, 4to. 
GA. Vaticancs, 9671. 1877. Cozza (Sacror. Bibl. Vetust. 
Frag. pars 3), Rome, 8vo. 
BR. Varicanus, 2066. 1846. Tischendorf (J/on.Sac.lned.), 
Leipzig, 4to. 
1869. Tischendorf (App. Cod, Vat.), 
- Leipzig, 4to. 
A. SANGALLENSIS. . 1836. Rettig, Ziirich. (acsimile.) 
O. Mosquensis, 120. 1785. Matthaei (Hpp. Pauli ad 
Thess., ete., and facsimile 
in Joannis Apoc. ete. ), 
Riga, 8vo. 
1861. Tregelles (App. to Cod, Za- 
eynth.), London, 4to. 
W4. (Trinity Coll., Cambridge.) ? Photographs by Brad- 


shaw. 

GP. BoERNERIANUS. 1791, Matthaei, Meissen, 4to. 

FP, AUGIENSIS. 1859. Scrivener, Cambridge, 4to. 

PAPR, PoRFIRIANUS. 1865-69, Tischendorf (Jon. Sae. 
Ined. vols, v. & vi.), Leipzig, 
4to. 

MP. RvusBer. 1800. Henke, Progr, Helmstadt, 
4to, 


1855. (ed, alt. 1861). Tischendorf 
(Anecd. Sac. et Prof.), Leip- 
zig, 4to. 


CHAPTER THIRD. 
THE ANCIENT VERSIONS. 
VALUE OF VERSIONS. 


Next to the study of the MSS., the most impor- 
tant aids in textual criticism are the ancient versions, 
or translations of the New Testament from the 
Greek into vernacular languages. They are, how- 
ever, only ¢ndirect sources, as we must translate 
them back into the original, except in omissions and 
additions, which are apparent at once. If, for in- 
stance, the Latin versions in Luke ii. 14 read homznd- 
bus bone voluntatis, it is evident that the translators 
found in their Greek copy the genitive evdoxiac, and 
not the nominative evSoxéa (voluntas). The transla- 
tion unigenitus Filius, in John i. 18, supports vide 
instead of Seé¢ (Deus). The translation habeamus 
pacem, in Rom. v. 1, presupposes the reading of the 
subjunctive txywuev (let us have), and not the indica- 
tive txouev (habemus, we have). 

In point of age, some versions, being made in the 
second century, antedate our oldest Greek MSS., 
which are not earlier than the fourth. But they 
have undergone similar textual corruptions, and no 
MS. copy of a version is earlier than the fourth cen- 
tury. Yet in general they represent the Greek text 
from which they were made. Some of them are as 
yet imperfectly edited. Even a satisfactory critical 
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edition of the Vulgate is still a desideratum. But, 
notwithstanding these drawbacks, the ancient ver- 
sions are more important to the textual critic than 
to the exegete. As Dr. Westcott says, “While the 
interpreter of the New Testament will be fully 
justitied in setting aside without scruple the author- 
ity of early versions, there are sometimes ambiguous 
passages in which a version may preserve the tradi- 
tional sense (John i. 3,93 viii. 25, ete.), or indicate 
an early difference of translation ; and then its evi- 
dence may be of the highest value. But even here 
the judgment must be free. Versions supply au- 
thority for the text, and opinion only for the ren- 
dering.’* It matters comparatively little whether 
they be elegant or wretched, so long as they reflect 
with accuracy the original text. One service of 
great importance they can be manifestly depended 
upon to render—to tell where insertions or omis- 
sions occur in the original text before the translator. 
It is therefore very weighty evidence against the 
genuineness of any particular passage that it is not 
found in the most ancient versions, representing as 
they do the text current in widely separated regions 
of the Christian world. . 

The most important of these versions are the 
Latin, the Syriac, the Egyptian, the A‘thiopic, the 
Gothic, and the Armenian. 

The Vulgate was the first version made use of as 
a collateral witness in the printed editions of Eras- 
mus and the scholars of Complutum. 





1 Smith’s Dict. of the Bible, Amer. ed., vol. iv. p. 3479, art. “ Vulgate.” 
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LATIN VERSIONS. 


1. The Oxrp Latin (Irata). This version is not 
found complete; but from the quotations of the 
Latin fathers, especially those in Tertullian, Cyprian, 
Lucifer of Cagliari, Hilary of Poitiers, Hilary the 
deacon or Ambrosiaster, Ambrose, Victorinus, Je- 
rome, Rufinus, Augustin, Pelagius, and in the 
Apocalypse Primasius, its text can be in large meas- 
ure restored. See Hermann Rénsch, Das WV. 7. Ter- 
tullian’s, aus den Schriften des letzteren miglichst 
vollstiindig reconstruirt, Leipsic, 1871 (731 pages). 

The version is nearest in age to the earliest form 
of the Peshito, and may be assigned to the middle 
or latter half of the second century. It was not the 
work of one man, nor suffered to go uncorrected by 
many. Hence the different accounts of it by differ- 
ent scholars; some holding that there were many 
versions before Jerome, in proof of which statement 
they quote Augustin, De Doctr. Christ. ii.11; oth- 
ers holding that there was only one version, and 
citing in proof Jerome. But by the simple and 
natural explanation that there were many revisions 
of the one old translation, Augustin and Jerome can 
be reconciled. 

The version is made from the Septuagint in the 
Old Testament; is verbal, rough, and clumsy; the 
language is the degenerate Latin of the second cen- 
tury, with admixture of colloquial and provincial 
forms. In the New Testament it underwent many 
changes in different provinces; partly made to im- 
prove the style, partly to bring it into conformity 
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with Greek manuscripts. The great want of uni- 
formity in the copies current in the latter part of 
the fourth century led to the revision undertaken 
by Jerome, which now bears the name of the Latin 
Vulgate. 

The balance of probability is in favor of North 
Africa as the place of its origin, because there, 
rather than in Italy, there was an immediate demand 
for a Latin translation; while in the Roman Church 
the Greek language prevailed during the first and 
second centuries. Hence the name “Italic” or 
“Vetus Itala” is incorrect. Augustin (De Doctr. 
Christ. ii. 15) speaks of a translation which he calls 
the /tala, and which he preferred to all the others. 
This was manifestly a recension of the same Old 
Latin version, made or used in Italy. 
_ The Old Latin version never attained to much 
authority ; the Greek being regarded as the authen- 
tic text, even in the early Latin Church. At the 
same time, the version is one of the most significant 
monuments of Christian antiquity, the medium of 
divine truth unto the Latin peoples for centuries, 
and of great value to the Bible critic by reason of 
its antiquity and literalness. The Apocryphal books 
of Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 1 and 2 Maccabees, Ba- 
ruch, Prayer of Manasseh, and 4 Ezra (2 Esdras) 
were, in a substantially unchanged form, embodied 
in the Vulgate. In the Old Testament the Psalms 
were similarly transferred. Jerome’s translation of 
the Psalms from the original Hebrew could not 

‘force its way. 
There is still lacking a really trustworthy edition 
10 
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of the existing portions of the Old Latin version. 
For the New Testament there exist, however, more 
than twenty very ancient but fragmentary MSS. of 
the Gospels, and some (imperfect) of the Acts and 
the Pauline Epistles; while there is only one com- 
plete MS. yet known of the Apocalypse, and of the 
Catholic Epistles but few fragments remain. The 
codices of this version are cited by small Latin let- 
ters, but there is more variation in the use of these 
letters than in the use of the capital letters for the 
Greek codices. The principal MSS. of the Gospels 
generally regarded as representing the African text 
are— 


Codex VERCELLENSIS (a), supposed to have been written by Eusebius, 
Bishop of Vercelli, cir, A.D. 365. 
VrRronensis (b), of the fourth or fifth century. 


CoLBERTINUS (c), at Paris, of the eleventh century, the only complete 
MS. 

Codex Brrx1Anvs (f), at Brescia, of the sixth century, represents a later 
revision, probably Augustine's Jtala. : 

Codex Boxprensts (k), now in Turin, of the fourth or fifth century, 
collated by Tischendorf, has a remarkable and valuable text; and the 
same is true of Codex PALATINUS (e), at Vienna, fifth century. 


The last two MSS. agree in a striking manner with 
the quotations of Cyprian, and Dr. Hort therefore 
regards them as the best representatives of the 
African text; the type of text fonnd in abe he 
would designate as Huropean, while f and q are 
classed as Ltalian. 

The most complete edition of the Old Latin ver- 
sion is Peter Sabatier’s Bibliorum Sacrorum Latine 
Versiones Antiqua, seu Vetus Italica et ceeterce que- 
cunque in Codd. MSS. et Antiquorum Libris reperiri 
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potuerunt (Remis, z. e. Rheims, 1743-49, 3 tom. fol.; 
new title-page, Paris, 1751). But many parts of 
each Testament. have been carefully collated or 
edited subsequently. Worthy of special mention, 
for the Gospels, are Bianchini’s Zvangeliarium 
Quadruplex Latine Versionis Antique, seu Veteris 
Ltalice, editum ex Codicibus Manuscriptis, Rome, 
1749, 2 tom. fol.; Serivener’s Codex Bezw, Cam- 
bridge, 1864; Tischendorf’s Hvangelium Palatinum, 
Lips. 1847; and Haase’s Codex Rehdigeranus, Bres- 
lau, 1865-66. For the Acts, see Scrivener’s Codex 
Beze,and Belsheim’s Die Apostelgeschichte und die 
Offenbarung Johannis in einer alten lat. Vebersetzung 
aus dem Gigas Iibrorum, Christiania, 1879. For the 
Pauline Epistles, Tischendorf’s Codex Claromonta- 
nus, 1852; Mattheei’s Codex Bernerianus, Misene, 
1791; and Scrivener’s Codex Augiensis, Cambridge, 
1859. For the Catholic and Pauline Epistles (mere- 
ly fragments), see Ziegler’s Ltalafragmente, Marburg, 
1876. For the Apocalypse, see Belsheim, as above. 
Belsheim’s Codex Aureus of the Gospels (Chris- 
tiania, 1878) is rather a MS. of the Vulgate than of 
the Old Latin, though the text is mixed, as it is in 
not a few other MSS. The Greeco-Latin MSS. 
Dew act J) paul Fy act G paul F'paul (mostly Vulgate), have 
no independent authority except where the Latin 
differs from the Greek. 

The Codex Lugdunensis, published by Ulysse 
Robert, Paris, 1881, contains a version apparently 
of African origin (comp. Renan, Mare Auréle, p. 456, 
note 2). This, however, is a MS. of the Pentatench. 

On the whole subject, consult Hermann Rénsch, 
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Ttala und Vulgata. Das Sprachidiom der urchrist- 
lichen Itala und der katholischen Vulgata, 2d ed., 
revised, Marburg, 1875; L. Ziegler, Die latein. Bi- 
beliibersetewngen vor Hieronymus und die Itala des 
Augustinus, Miinchen, 1879 (he maintains the exist- 
ence of several Latin versions or revisions before 
Jerome); O. F. Fritzsche, Latein. Bibeliibersetzun- 
gen, in the new ed. of Herzog, vol. viii. 1881, pp. 433- 
472; Westcott’s art. “ Vulgate,” in Smith’s Dict. of 
the Bible; and Westcott and Hort’s (reek Testa- 
ment, vol.ii., Introd., pp. 78-84. There is a good con- 
densed account, revised by Dr. Abbot, in Mitchell’s 
Critical Handbook (1880), p. 1383 sq. 

9. The Latin Vurearr. In the course of time 
the text of the Old Latin became so corrupt that a 
thorough revision was imperative, and was intrusted 
by Pope Damasus, in 383, to Jerome (d. 419), the 
most learned scholar of his day, and of all the Latin 
fathers best qualified, by genius, taste, and knowl- 
edge of Hebrew and Greek, for this difficult task. 
He began upon the New Testament, and proceeded 
cautiously, making as few changes as possible, so as 
not to arouse the opposition of those who, as he 
says, “thought that ignorance was holiness.” But 
his scholarly instincts, no less than his convictions 
of duty towards the Divine Word, impelled him to 
go beyond his instructions, and make a new version 
of the Old Testament directly from the Hebrew, of 
which, however, it does not concern us at present 
to speak. In the New Testament he used “old” 
Greek MSS., and made no alterations except such 
as were required by the sense. He removed numer- 
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ous interpolations of parallel passages in the Gos- 
pels. ‘Internal evidence shows that the Latin MSS. 
which he took as a basis for his corrections contained 
an already revised text, chiefly, if not wholly, Italian 
in character” (Hort, ii. 80). 

Jerome’s revision and new translation (finished 
405) encountered much opposition, which greatly 
irritated his temper and betrayed him into con- 
temptuous abuse of his opponents, whom he styled 
“ bipedes asellos.” But, by inherent virtues, rather 
than by external authority, it passed into such cur- 
rent use that in the eighth century it was the Vul- 
gate, the common version, in the Western churches. 
It became much corrupted by frequent copying. 
Alcuin, at the instance of Charlemagne, revised it 
circa 802, by the collation of various good MSS., and 
substantially in this form it passed down to the time 

of the invention of printing. 

The first book printed was the Vulgate—the so- 
called Mazarin Bible (Gutenberg and Fust, Mayence, 
1455). Printing, however, fixed errors and gave 
them wider currency, and revision was felt once 
more to be imperative. 

In the Council of Trent (Dec. 13, 1545, to Dec. 4, 
1563) the matter was introduced Feb. 4, 1546, and 
the recommendation of revision passed on April 8; 
but it was not until 1590, in the pontificate of Six- 
tus V., that the revised edition of the Vulgate ap- 
peared. The scholarly pope took active interest in 
the work; rejecting or confirming the suggestions of 
the board of revisers, and corrected the proof-sheets 

' with his own hand. It was prefaced by the famous, 
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and, as the event showed, by no means infallible, 
constitution Aternus ale (dated March 1, 1589), in 
which the pope said, “ By the fulness of apostolicai 
power, we decree and declare that this edition of the 
sacred Latin Vulgate of the Old and New Testa- 
ments, which has been received as authentic by the 
Council of Trent, . .. be received and held as true, 
legitimate, authentic, and unquestioned, in all public 
and private disputation, reading, preaching, and ex- 
planation.” He further forbade any alteration what- 
ever; ordered this text, and none other, henceforth 
to be printed; and hurled anathemas against every 
one disobeying the constitution. But, alas for the 
pope! the immaculate edition was full of errors and 
blunders; and no sooner was he dead ( Ang. 27, 
1590) than the demand for a new edition arose. 
Bellarmine suggested an ingenious though dishon- 
orable escape from the awkward predicament in 
which Sixtus had placed the Church—viz., that a 
corrected edition should be hastily printed under 
the name of Sixtus, in which the blame of the errors 
should be thrown upon the printer! His recom- 
mendation was adopted, but it was not until 1592, 
under Clement VIII., that the revised edition ap- 
peared. The Clementine edition is the standard in 
the Roman Catholic Church, in which this Latin 
translation takes precedence of the Hebrew and 
Greek originals, as the support of doctrine and guide 
of life. 

The materials for a more critical edition of the 
Vulgate than the Clementine are very abundant. 
There are numerous MSS., and much labor has al- 
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ready been, expended upon the work. The most 
famous of these MSS. are— 


(a) Codex Amtatinus, from the Cistercian Monastery of Monte Amia- 
tino, in Tuscany, now in the Laurentian Library at Florence; it contains 
the Old and New Testaments almost complete, dates from 541, and is the 
oldest and best MS. The New Testament was edited by Tischendorf, 
Leipsic, 1850, 2d ed. 1854, and by Tregelles (in his edition of the Greek 
Testament, with the variations of the Clementine text). 

(6) Codex FuLpeysis, in the Abbey of Fulda, Hesse-Cassel; contains 
the New Testament; dates from 546. Collated by Lachmann for his 
large edition of the Greek Testament, and edited by E, Ranke, Marburg 
and Leipsic, 1868. 

(c) Codex Forogvtiensis (sixth century), at Friuli; Matthew, Luke, 
and John published by Bianchini, Evang. Quadruplex, Appendix. Part 
of the same MS. is at Prague (PRAGENSIS). ; 

(d) Codex HARLEIAN, 1775 (seventh century), of the Gospels, partially 
collated by Griesbach, Symb. Crit. vol. i. 

(e) Codex ToLeranus, at Toledo; written in Gothic letters in the 
eighth century; collated by the Sixtine correctors and by Vercellone. It 
contains both Testaments, Its readings are given by Bianchini, Vindiciee 
- Canon. Scripturarum, Rome, 1740. 


The best edition of the variations is that of Carlo 
Vercellone, Variw Lectiones Vulg. Lat. Babliorum 
Editionis, Rom. tom. i. 1860; tom. ii. pars 1, 1862; 
pars 2,1864. Unfinished. A very important work, 
but, unfortunately, without either the authorized or 
the corrected text. Fritzsche says (loc. cit. p. 458), 
“ Even to-day there is wanting a text which answers 
the demands of science; and Protestantism alone 
ean and ought to accomplish this work, already. too 
long neglected.” 
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SYRIAC VERSIONS.’ 


1. The Pxsnrto (or Pesurrro, Prsurrra, as spelled 
by many Syriac scholars), the “simple”—so called 
because of its simple Syriac style, or its simple form, 
in distinction from the Grecized versions replete 
with asterisks and obelé derived from Origen—in its 
present. shape, dates from the fourth or third cen- 
tury. It supplied the wants of the Syrian Chris- 
tians before the unhappy schism in that church 
(fifth century), and by its use in common has always 
been a bond of union between the different sects, 
who still read it in their chureh services and as a 
sacred classic, though its language is no longer the 
vernacular. The Peshito has been justly called 
_“the queen of (ancient) versions,” since, while it 

yields to none in accuracy and. faithfulness, it is 
idiomatic, and as unfettered as an original composi- 
tion in Syriac. Its genius is strikingly like that of 
Luther’s matchless German; generally close and 
literal, but not shrinking from a paraphrase when 
necessary. It was first used for critical purposes by 
Beza, but only occasionally and indirectly (through 
the Latin version of Tremellius), more fully by Wal- 
ton, Mill, Wetstein, and with great care by Tregel- 
les. The text connects it in sundry places with D 
and the Latin versions, though in more with A. Its 
critical value is very great, but has been somewhat 
diminished since the discovery of the still older 
Curetonian Syriac. It had undergone a revision be- 





’ See especially Tregelles, in Horne’s Introd. (14th ed. 1877), vol. iv. 
258-284, and on the Syrian text, Westcott and Hort, ii, 132-146. 
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fore it assumed its present shape, like that of the 
Old Latin by Jerome. According to the investiga- 
tions of Westcott and Hort, the revision took place 
- in the fourth century or sooner (between 250 and 
350), adapting it to the Greek copies current at An- 
tioch.* 

Notwithstanding its age and value, the Peshito 
was not known to Europe until 1552; and in-1555, 
at Vienna, the first edition appeared, at the expense 
of the emperor, Ferdinand I., edited by Albert Wid- 
manstadt, the imperial chancellor. This edition is 
the basis of all its European successors, and is not 
inferior to any. It contained all that is now known 
of the Peshito version—that is, all of the New Test. 
except 2d Peter, 2d and 8d John, Jude, and the 
Apocalypse. There is testimony, however, to the 
fact that these books existed in a Syriac translation 
‘before the fourth century, and were used by Syrian 
fathers who quoted the Peshito. The missing epis- 
tles were supplied in the modern editions from an- 
other version (otherwise unknown), first brought to 
light by Pococke, and published at Leyden in 1630. 
The Apocalypse, likewise of unknown origin, was 
first published by De Dieu, at Leyden in 1627, from 
a late Indian MS. owned by Scaliger. Its text is 
not of great value. The best European editions of 
the Peshito, with the additions just specified, are 
those of Lee, published by the British and Foreign 
Bible Society, and of Greenfield, published by Bag- 





1 Gr, Test., p. 552; comp. Introd. p. 135 sqq.. Dr. Hort’s view has been 
. independently confirmed by Dr. Schiirer in the “Theol. Literaturzeitung” 
for 1881, No. 26, p. 594, 
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ster, in the Polyglot and separately. Rather better 
than either are the American editions, one edited 
by Dr. Justus Perkins at Urmiah, or Ooroomeyah, in 
Persia, 1841, and its reprint in New York in 1874, 
both in Nestorian type, and both by the American 
Bible Society. Dr. Murdock has published a “ Lit- 
eral Translation from the Syriac Peshito Version” 
(New York, 1851). A translation of the Acts and 
Epistles from the Peshito, by J. W. Etheridge, ap- 
-peared in London, 1849. Better than either is the 
familiar Latin translation by Tremellius. In Schaaf 
and Leusden’s edition, Leyden, 1708 (also with ¢edle- 
pages dated 1709, 1717, but no other change), the 
Syrian text is accompanied with a close Latin ver- 
sion, and an appendix of various readings. _Schaat’s 
Lexicon Syriacum Concordantiale, published as a 
companion volume, is an invaluable help to the stu- 
dent. 

2. The PutmoxrentaAn or Harciean version, 80 
called from its patron Philoxenus, Monophysite 
bishop of Mabug (Hierapolis), in Eastern Syria 
(488-518), and from Thomas of Harkel, a subsequent 
reviser, who was probably likewise a Monophysite 
bishop of Mabug. Scrivener calls it “the most 
servile version of Scripture ever made.” It may be 
compared in this respect to the literal English ver- 
sion of Robert Young. It is based upon the Peshi- 
to, and forces it into rigorous conformity with the 
letter of the Greek, even to the linguistic phenome- 
na. It dates from A.D. 508, and was revised by 
Thomas of Harkel, or Heraclea, A.D. 616, who com- 
pared it with several ancient Greek MSS. belonging 
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to a library at Alexandria, the readings of which he 
often notes in his margin. These are as important 
as the text itself.. It contains the whole New 
Testament, except the Apocalypse, and is therefore 
more complete than the Peshito. The only edi- 
tion of the Harclean (improperly called the Philox- 
enian) is that of Joseph White, printed by the 
Clarendon Press, Oxford, 1778-1803, 4 vols. 4to. 
Bernstein has published the Gospel of John (Leips. 
1853). 

This version was chiefly used by the Jacobites. 
The unrevised Philoxenian was thought by Adler’ 
to exist in a Florence Codex (in the Medicean 
Library) of the eighth century; but this opinion is 
disputed by Bernstein,’ who thought the claims of 
the Vatican Codex Angelicus (twelfth to fourteenth 
century) to be superior. But a Jacobite MS. of the 
ninth century, originally from Mardin, at present 
belonging to the Syrian Protestant College at Beirat, 
brought to light by Prof. Isaac H. Hall in 1876, pos- 
sesses claims superior to either, and is the nearest 
representative of the unrevised Philoxenian thus far 
known, if indeéd it is not identical with it. This 
MS. originally consisted of the Gospels in that ver- 
sion, with the other books in the Peshito, so far as 
the latter contained them. At present the MS. con- 
tains nearly the entire Gospels from Matt. xii. 20; 
and of the rest of the New Test. lacks all of Phile- 
mon and Hebrews, with large portions of the Pas- 





. 1N. T. Versiones Syriac, p. 55. 
2 Das heilige Ev. d. Johannes, pp. 25-80. 
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toral Epistles, besides a few other dacune where a 
leaf is lost.’ 

3. The Currronran Syriac is a mere fragment of 
the Gospels (consisting of 824 leaves), but very old | 
and valuable; though overestimated by Canon Cure- 
ton, who thought it “retained, to a great extent, the 
identical terms and expressions of St. Matthew’s 
Hebrew Gospel.” It is regarded by most scholars— 
as Cureton, Payne Smith, Hermansen, Ewald, Crow- 
foot, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort—as the oldest 
form of the Syriac version; the “ Peshito” in its 
present form holding a relation to it similar to that 
of the Vulgate to the Old Latin. Dean Alford calls 
it “perhaps the earliest and most important of all 
versions.” Dr. Scrivener, however, places it decid- 
edly below the Peshito. It was found by Archdeacon 
Tattam in 1842, with 550 other MSS., in a convent 
of the Nitrian Desert (seventy miles northwest of 
Cairo), and brought to the British Museum; and 
was published by Cureton in 1858, with a literal 
English translation. It agrees remarkably with D 
and the Old Latin, while the Peshito mostly favors 
A. It contains large portions of Matthew, Luke, 
and John, and the last four verses of Mark. 

Dr. Brugsch, the celebrated Egyptologist, after- 
wards discovered three additional leaves in the dénd- 
ing of a MS. of the Peshito which came from the 
Nitrian convent (1871). They were published by 





1 Professor Hall read a carefully prepared paper on this MS. before the 
Am. Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis at its meeting in New Hayen, 
June, 1882, It will be published in the Journal, vol. ii, 1883, 


~ 
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Rédiger in the Monatsbericht of the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences for July, 1872; and also by Prof. Wright, 
as an appendix to Cureton’s volume. The leaves 
contain Luke xv. 22-xvi. 12; xvii. 1-23; John vii. 
37-—vill. 19, not including, however, the disputed 
passage respecting the woman taken in adultery 
(vil. 538—viii. 11). The Curetonian Syriac, including 
these new leaves, has been translated into Greek by 
J. R. Crowfoot in his Hragmenta Lvangelica, 2 parts, 
London, 1870-71[72]. 

4. The Jerusatem Syriac. The principal MS. 
known is an Evangelistary in the Vatican, dated 
A.D. 1030.. This has been published at Verona 
(1861-64, 2 vols. 4to) by Count Francesco Miniscalehi 
Erizzo. Fragments of two other MSS. are in the 
British Museum, and of two more at St. Petersburg. 

The text of these has been published by Land, 
- Anecdota Syriaca, vol. iv. (1875). -The version is 
quite independent of the Peshito, and is referred by 
Tischendorf to the fifth century. It is in a peculiar 
dialect, and seems to have been little used. 


OLD EGYPTIAN, OR COPTIC, VERSIONS.” 


There are three Egyptian translations in three 
different dialects —the Tursaic or Sautpic, the 





1 Copt (comp. Arabic Kebt) is supposed to be of the same origin as the 
Greek Ai-yumr-o¢ (Kahi Ptah, “country of Ptah”). Another derivation 
is from the city Komri¢ or Korrig in Upper Egypt, a city of so vast 
importance as to give its name to most articles of Egyptian commerce, 
to the Egyptian numeral system, and (as many not unreasonably think) 
even to Atyuzroc itself. See the authorities collected in Athanasius 
Kircher’s Prodromus Coptus (Rome, 1636), cap. I., De Ktymo Coptos, 
pp. 7-15. The name Copt (Komrirne, Latin Coptites) is far older than 
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Mempnitic or Bantric, and the Basumuric. The 
Thebaic and Memphitic versions are, as Bishop 
Lightfoot declares,’ “entirely independent ;” the 
former is “rougher, less polished, and less faithful 
to the original” than the latter. Both contain many 
Greek words, and are of great textual value, as they 
independently preserve a very ancient text from 
different manuscripts, with the adoption of many 
Greek words. Schwartze and Lightfoot infer from 
historical notices that the greatest part of the New 
Testament, if not all, was translated into these 
Egyptian dialects in the second century. We have 
no satisfactory edition of either version, 

1. The editio princeps of the Mempurric Version 
for Lower Egypt is that of Wilkins (Oxford, 1716), 
based upon copious materials, but not carried out 
with much critical sagacity. Still, nothing better 
than his work has yet appeared, except an edition 
of the four Gospels by M. G. Schwartze (Leips. 1846 
and 1847, 2 vols.), and of the Acts and Epistles by 
P. Boetticher, alias P. A. de Lagarde, of Gottingen 
(Halle, 1852). The Apocalypse is omitted (but is 
contained in Wilkins’s ed.). The New Testament 
in Coptic (Memphitic) and Arabic was published 
by the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge 
(1847-52), under the editorial care of “ Henry Tat- 
tam, the presbyter of the Anglican Church for the 
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the Arabian dominion of Egypt. It is now applied to the descendants 
of the ancient Egyptians, mostly Christians, who inherited the old Egyp- 
tian (demotic) language, together with their religion. 

* In the chapter on the Egyptian Versions, which he prepared for 
Dr. Scriyener’s Introduction, pp. 319-357, 
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Holy Patriarch and the Cliureh of Christ in Egypt.” 
It is beautifully printed, but of no critical value, 
because no various readings are recorded. The 
basis of this edition is a copy belonging to the Cop- 
tic Patriarch. 

2. The editio princeps of the Tuxsarc Version 
for Upper Egypt is that of C. G. Woide, completed 
by Ford (Oxford, 1799). The version is yet in a 
very fragmentary condition, and there is need of an 
edition in which the fragments shall all be collected. 
The Thebaic Version is less valuable than the Mem- 
phitic; its text is less pure, and shows a certain in- 
fusion of those readings which are called Western, 
though to nothing like the same extent as the Old 
Latin and the Old Syriac. 

3. Of the Basumuric or Exrarcuran Version 
(end of third century?) we have a fragment of 
John’s Gospel (iv. 28-53), and some portions of the 
Pauline Epistles published from MSS. in the Borgian 
Mnseum at Rome by Zoega (Catalogus, 1810) and 
Engelbreth (Hragmenta Basmurico-Coptica Vet. et 
Nov. Test., Havniae, 1811). It is a secondary ver- 
sion made from the Thebaic, but useful in passages 
where that is defective. 


ZETHIOPIC VERSION. 


Theré must have been a call for a translation of 
the New Testament very shortly after Christianity 
entered Abyssinia. So, although the tradition which — 
assigns it to Abba Salama (Frumentius), the first 
_ bishop, be unreliable, the version probably dates 
from the fourth century, as Dillmann asserts. This 
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scholar likewise praises the version for its fidelity 
and general smoothness. 

The text in Walton’s Polyglot is taken from the 
first edition of this version, printed at Rome, 1548- 
49. The MS. used for it was defective in the larger 
part of the Acts, and its gaps were supplied by the 
Abyssinian editors from the Latin Vulgate or the 
Greek. Bode’s Latin translation (1753) of Walton’s 
text is the only accurate one. The New Testament 
has been better edited by Thomas Pell Platt for the 
British and Foreign Bible Society (1826-30); but 
a really critical edition is still a desideratum. There 
are considerable differences in the Athiopic MSS., 
but they are all comparatively modern. Gilde- 
meister, Professor in Marburg, collated some por- 
tions of the Aithiopic New Testament for Tischen- 
dorf’s edition of 1859. 


GOTHIC VERSION. 


It is the work of Ulphilas, Vulfila, or Wulfila 
(311-881, or 313-383),’ the apostle of Christianity 
to the Goths, who in the fourth century translated 
the Old Testament from the Septuagint and the 
New Testament from the Greek into Gothic, and 
founded the Gothic alphabet (resembling partly the 
Greek, partly the Runie letters).. It is uncertain 
whether he translated the whole Bible or only por- 
tions; the ancient report that he omitted the books 
of Kings, because they would excite the warlike 





? The true spelling 1s Wulfila, i.e. Wolflein, Little Wolf. 'The date 
318-388 is exploded; but it is not certain whether we should adopt 
311-381 (Stamm, Bernhardt) or 313-383 (Krafft in Herzog, Davidson), 
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passions of the Goths, sounds like a myth. Bishop 
Wulfila was a semi-Arian, and all the Germanic 
tribes, except the Franks, received Christianity first 
in that form during the Arian ascendency in the 
East. His Bible accompanied the Goths on their 
migrations from the lower Danube to the West. 
The Gothic language and people have perished, but 
this version has been fortunately recovered in mod- 
ern times. It is the earliest specimen of Teutonic 
literature, and the starting-point of comparative 
Teutonic philology, for which it is even more im- 
portant than for biblical learning. Comp. J. Esberg: 
Ulfilas, Gothorum Episcopus (Holm. 1700); G. 
Waitz: Ueber das Leben und die Lehre des Uljila. 
Bruchstiicke aus dem vierten Jahrh. (Hann. 1840) ; 
W. L. Krafft: De Hontibus Ulfile Arianismi (Bonn, 
1860); W. Bessell: Das Leben des Ulfilas und die 
| Bekehrung der Gothen zum Christenthum (Gottingen, 
1860); Edinb. Review for October, 1877. 
There are seven famous codices of this version: 
(a) Codex Argenteus, beautifully written on pur- 
ple vellum in gold and silver letters, containing 
fragments of the Gospels; it dates from the earlier 
part of the sixth century, was discovered in the 
library of the Benedictine abbey of Werden, on 
the Ruhr, in 1597, and, after changing hands, trans- 
ferred in 1648 from Prague to the University Library 
at Upsala in Sweden. | 
(6) Codex Carolinus, in the library at Wolfen- 
biittel, discovered by Knittel in a palimpsest, 1756, 
published 1762 and 1763; contains forty verses of 
- the Epistle to the Romans. 
11 
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(c) Palimpsest fragments of five codices in the 
Ambrosian Library. at Milan, discovered and pub- 
lished by Angelo Mai and Castiglione, Milan, 1819- 
39; portions ‘of Esther, Nehemiah, the Gospels, and 
Paul's Epistles. 

The best editions of all these fragments are by 
H.C. von der Gabelentz and J. Loebe: Ulfilas. Vet. 
et VV. Test. Versionis Gothice Fragmenta que super- 
sunt (Leipsic, 1836-46), with a Latin version, and a 
very copious grammar and lexicon; and by E. Bern- 
hardt (Halle, 1875), in which the Gothic is accom- 
panied by the Greek, with full critical notes. 
Stamm’s U/filas, 7th ed. by Moritz Heyne, with 
grammar and lexicon (Paderborn, 1878), is the most 
convenient manual edition for the student of the 
language. Bernhardt’s is the best for text-critical 
purposes. Massmann’s edition (1855-1857) deserves 
honorable mention. 

The Swedish scholar, Andreas Uppstrém (d. 1865), 
has published the text of all the Gothic MSS. line 
for line, with the most painstaking accuracy, cor- 
recting many errors of his predecessors, in his Codex 
Argenteus, Upsala, 1854; Decem Cod. Argentet re- 
diviva folia, ibid. 1857; Fragmenta Gothica selecta, 
1861; and. Codices Gotict Ambrosiani, Stockholm 
and Leipsic, 1864-68. Compare also The Gothic and 
Anglo-Saxon Gospels in Parallel Columns with the 
Versions of Wycliffe and Tyndale, by Jos. Bos- 
WoRTH, assisted by Grorere Warrne, 2d ed. Lond. 
1874, with a fac-simile of the Codex Argenteus. 

Dr. R. Miiller and Dr. H. Hoeppe have published 
the Gothic Gospel of Mark with a grammatical com- 
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mentary: Uljilas: Evangelium Marci grammatisch 
erléutert, Berlin, 1881 (pp. 72), unfortunately dis- 
figured not only by typographical errors, but by 
gross mistakes in the notes. On the other hand, 
W.W. Skeat’s The Gospel of Saint Mark in Gothic, 
with grammar, notes, and glossary (Oxford, 1882), is 
excellent. 
ARMENIAN VERSION. 

It belongs to the fifth century, and is the work 
of Miesrob and Moses Chorenensis. It was based 
on Greek MSS. probably obtained from Cappadocia, 
the mother of Armenian Christianity. It has con- 
siderable critical value, though the existing MSS. 
are not very ancient, and there are wide differences 
among them; some modern copies contain corrup- 
tions from the Latin Vulgate. The version em- 
braces the entire Bible. The first edition appeared 
_ at Amsterdam, 1666, under the care of Bishop Uscan 
of Erivan; in this the text has been more or less 
conformed to the Latin Vulgate. The best edition, 
founded on manuscripts, is by Zohrab—New Testa- 
ment, 1789; whole Bible, 1805, and again 1816. It 
is now published by the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. 

On the Armenian Version, see Tregelles in 
Smith’s Lzble Dict., Am. ed., vol. iv. p. 3374. 

We pass by the Slavonic, Arabic, Persic, and sev- 
eral other versions, which are of too late a date to 
be of value for the restoration of the primitive text. 
Most of them are derived from other versions, chief- 
ly the Latin and Syriac. The Slavonic bears traces 
of ancient texts. 


CHAPTER FOURTH. 
PATRISTIC QUOTATIONS. 
VALUE OF THE FATHERS AS WITNESSES OF THE TEXT. 


_ Tue third source of textual criticism is furnished 
by the quotations in the early Christian writers, 
from which the greater part of the New Testament 
might be reconstructed. The Greek fathers give 
direct, the Latin (and Syriac) fathers indirect, testi- 
mony to the original text. The former rank with 
the Greek MSS.; the latter with the Versions. 
Some of them—as Irenzeus, Origen, Tertullian—are 
older than our oldest MSS., and therefore of the 
greatest value. Sometimes their silence furnishes 
negative evidence of the absence of a passage in 
their copies. 

But the fathers must be used with great care and 
discrimination. They were theologians and Chris- 
tians rather than critics. They often quote very 
loosely, simply from memory, and more for doctri- 
nal, polemical, and practical than critical purposes. 
They had no concordances and other modern con- 
veniences which facilitate the finding of passages. 
Their testimony is fragmentary, and fails us where 
we most wish and need information. Besides, their 
editors have so frequently thought they were doing 
a service when they corrected their quotations that 
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it is often difficult to tell just what was the text be- 
forethem. The chief benefit of patristic quotations 
consists not so much in their independent value as 
in their corroborative force, by establishing a reading 
which rests on good authority of MSS. or versions. 
When they are single and unsupported, they deserve 
little or no credit.’ 

Origen, Eusebius, and Chrysostom are the most 
learned biblical scholars among the earlier Greek 
fathers, and have more weight than all the rest as 
witnesses of the text. They note occasionally that 
“some” or “many” or “the most accurate” “ copies” 
contain or omit a certain reading, or that the true 
reading has been perverted by heretics or for some 
special purpose. 

The most valuable works for critical purposes are 
commentaries and homilies which explain the text 
consecutively. They are scanty in the ante-Nicene 
age. The first commentator and the father of 
Christian exegesis is the great Origen, from whom 
we have expositions of several chapters of Matthew, 
Luke, and John in the original Greek (partly in a 
condensed Latin translation), of Romans in the 
abridged and altered version of Rufinus, and of 
many scattered verses of the Epistles. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia commented on the Minor Epistles of 
Paul (extant only in a Latin translation); Chrysos- 
tom preached Homilies on Matthew, John, Acts, and 





1 See the judicious remarks of Tregelles, in Horne’s Introduction (14th 
ed. London, 1877), vol. iv. pp. 829-3842, Comp. also Reuss, Gesch. der h. 
Schr, N. T, ii. p. 125 (5th ed.). 
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all the Epistles of Paul; Theodoret wrote notes on 
the Epistles of Paul, based chiefly on Theodore and 
Chrysostom ; from Cyril of Alexandria we have 
Homilies on Luke (partly in Greek, partly in a 
Syriac translation) and on John. Fragments of 
other Greek commentators are contained in the 
Catenee Patrum, which are chiefly compiled from 
Chrysostom and Theodoret. 

Of the Latin fathers, Tertullian is the richest 
source for quotations from the old Latin (African) 
Version, and Jerome for the whole New Testament 
as retranslated by him (the Vulgate), besides much 
valuable information scattered through his exegetical 
and other writings. Jerome was a born linguist and 
critic, and thoroughly at home in the Hebrew and 
Greek Scriptures and in Bible Lands, but somewhat 
fettered by orthodox and ascetic prejudices. Augus- 
tin was a profounder theologian, and had more spir- 
itual insight into the meaning of the Scriptures than 
Jerome or any of the fathers; but he was neither a 
Greek scholar nor a textual critic, and relied on the 
old Latin version with all its imperfections and 
errors. Primasius, an African writer of the sixth 
century, has’ preserved to us, in a commentary, al- 
most the entire text of the Apocalypse in an old 
African Latin version. “ Thus, singularly enough, 
the Apocalypse possesses the unique advantage of 
- having been preserved in a Latin text at once con- 
tinuous and purely African.” ’ 

The number of ecclesiastical writers that have 





? Hort, ii. 84, 
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been consulted by various critics considerably ex- 
ceeds one hundred, but, with the exception of those 
we have mentioned, only a few yield substantial 
results.’ 


A. GREEK FATHERS. 


First Centory till the middle of the Srconp: 
The apostolic fathers, so called—Clement of Rome, 
Barnabas, Polycarp, Ignatius, also Hermas and 
Papias. 

These writers, as pupils of the apostles, would be 
the oldest and most important witnesses; but they 
still lived in the element of oral tradition within the 
hearing of the apostles, and hence they quote few 
passages from the New Testament. The first literal 
quotation from the New Testament with the solemn 
formula, “It is written,” occurs in the Greek Epistle 
of Barnabas—namely, the passage in Matt. xxii. 14: 
“ Many are called, but few are chosen.”’ . Clement 
and Polyearp have allusions to Epistles. Papias, 
who is also ranked with the apostolic fathers, gives 
us valuable testimonies of the Gospels of Matthew 
and Mark, preserved by Eusebius, but no quotations. 
His work on the Oracles of the Lord is lost. 

Srconp Century: Justin Martyr (d. 167) comes 
next in the order of time, and makes much use of 





1 Alford (i. 140-143) gives an alphabetical list of over one hundred and 
fifty ancient writers. See also the lists in Scholz, Tischendorf, Scrivener 
(p. 872 sq.), and Mitchell (Tables XI. and XII.). 

2 Ep. Barn. c. 4: mpoctywpey pytore, we yiypanrrat, ToXXOl 
cdnroi, drXiyou G& ExAekTol eipesGper. In ch. 5 Barnabas 
quotes also from Matt. ix. 13 (but without naming the writer or the book); 
“ He came not to call righteous men, but sinners,” 
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the four Gospels, particularly of Matthew and Luke 
(also from John iii. 5, the passage on regeneration), 
but in a very free and loose way. Irenzeus of Lyons 
(d. 202) is the most important witness of the second 
century, and his great work against the Gnostic 
heresies is replete with quotations from the New 
Testament, but exists for the most part only in a 
Latin version.’ 

Turrp Century: Clemens Alexandrinus (d. 220), 
and still more Origen (184-254). See p.165. Next 
to them Hippolytus (disciple of Irenzeus, about 220), 
Gregory Thaumaturgus (disciple of Origen, 248), Dio- 
nysius Alexandrinus (265), and Methodius (d. 311). 

In the Fourrs and Firru Crenrurtes: Eusebius 
the historian (d. 840, much used by Tischendorf and 
Tregelles ), Athanasius (d. 873), Basilius Magnus 
(d. 379), Gregory Nazianzen (d. 389), Gregory Nys- 
sen (d. 3871), Ephraem Syrus (d. 378), Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (d. 386), Didymus of Alexandria (d. 395), 
Chrysostom (d. 407), Epiphanius (d. 408), Theodore 
of Mopsuestia (d. 428), Cyril of Alexandria (d. 444), 
and Theodoret (d. 458). 

About the Srxrn Century (or perhaps later) we 
have the commentary of Andreas, bishop of Ceesarea 
in Cappadocia, on the Apocalypse, which he divided 
into twenty-four chapters and seventy-two sections. 





’ He testifies, e. 9., to the last twelve verses of Mark, and to the exist- 
ence of two readings of the mystic number in Rey, xiii. 18: the one is 
666, which he found in the best copies, and explains to mean Lateinos 
(while several modern exegetes make it out to mean, in Hebrew letters, 
Neron Cesar); the other 616, which is the numerical value of Nero 
(without the final x) Cesar, 
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With him is closely connected a later bishop of 
Ceesarea, Arethas, who likewise wrote a full com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse, based in part on the 
former; but his age is uncertain (probably the tenth 
century).’ 

In the Srventn Century the most important 
writer is Maximus the Confessor (d. 662). 

In the Mippitz Acers: John of Damascus (about 
750, see his Parallela Sacra), and the later com-: 
mentators, @icumenius (bishop of Tricca in Thessa- 
ly, end of the tenth century), Theophylact (arch- 
bishop of Bulgaria, 1071), Euthymius Zygadenus or 
Zigabenus (d. after 1118). 


B. LATIN FATHERS. 


Srconp Century: Tertullian (about 200), impor- 
tant for the Old Latin Version, though he often 
translates independently, or quotes loosely. 

Tuirp Century: Cyprian (d. 258), whose numer- 
ous quotations (in his Zestumonza, ete.) are in gen- 
eral carefully made from the African Old Latin 
current in his time, Novatian (fl. 251), Lactantius 
(306), and the anonymous writer of the treatise De 
Rebaptismate, printed with the writings of Cyprian. 





1 Rettig (Die Zeugnisse des Andreas und Arethas, in the “Studien und 
Kritiken” for 1831) assigns him to the close of the fifth or early part of , 
the sixth century. But Dr. Otto (in Corpus Apol. iii. p. xi. and more 
recently in his Des Patriarchen Gennadios Confession, nebst einem Excurs 
iiber Arethas’ Zeitalter, Wien, 1864) quotes a MS. which states that it was 
written by Baanes, vordptoc of Arethas, archbishop of Cesarea, in the year 
' of the world 6422 (A.D. 914). See the article Arethas in Smith and Wace, 

‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography, i. 154 sq., and especially Harnack, Die 
Uberlieferung der griech. A pologeten u.s.w., Leipz. 1882, p. 86 sq. 
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Fovurrs and Firra Centuries: Hilary of Poitiers 
(354), Lucifer of Cagliari (d. cir. 3870), Victorinus 
Afer (d. cir. 8370), Ambrose (d. 379), Ambrosiaster 
or Pseudo-Ambrose, probably to be identified with 
Hilary the deacon (about 384), Pelagius (417), 
Augustin (d. 430), and, most of all, Jerome, the 
translator of the Latin Bible from the original 
Hebrew and Greek (d. 419). 

Sixt Century: Primasius, already mentioned as 
important for the text of the Apocalypse. 

The Mepravat commentators of the Latin Church 
depend almost exclusively on the Latin Vulgate, and 
have therefore no value for textual criticism. 


CHAPTER FIFTH, 
TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 
NATURE AND OBJECT OF TEXTUAL CRITICISM. 


Tue variety of documentary sources, from which 
the original text of the New Testament must be 
derived, calls for a special branch of biblical learn- 
ing, called Texrvan or VERBAL Criticism. Its ob- 
ject is to ascertain and restore, as far as possible, the 
very text of the apostolic writers, and thus to furnish 
a faithful substitute for the lost autographs. It is 
distinct from “higher criticism,” which deals with 
questions concerning the origin, authenticity, and 
- theology of these writings, and their organic place 
in the history of the apostolic age. It does not 
enter into the province of hermeneutics and inter- 
pretation, but furnishes a solid basis for the com- 
mentator. It is confined to the original form and 
integrity of the text, as far as it can be established 
by documentary evidence. It aims to show, not 
what the apostles and evangelists might have writ- 
ten or ought to have written, but simply what they 
actually did write. It has nothing to do with secta- 
rian notions and tenets, or subjective likes and dis- 
likes, but only with facts. 

Criticism is a dry study, and requires an unusual 
amount of patience and attention to the minutest 
details. A good critic must have full command of 
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all sources of evidence, an acute mind, and a clear, 
sound judgment. He must combine microscopic ac- 
euracy and judicial impartiality. In the nature of 
the case the number of real critics is very limited. 

The science of textual criticism is of eompara- 
tively recent origin. It was matured with the dis- 
covery and collection of the material during the 
eighteenth century, and reached its height within 
the last fifty years. It has been cultivated mostly 
by Protestant scholars—Swiss, German, Dutch, and 
English. It has received a mighty impulse by the 
recent discovery and publication of the most ancient 
manuscripts, and by the Anglo-American Revision 
of 1881, and is beginning to excite the interest of 
the Christian laity, who have a right to know the 
results of learned investigation, especially if they 
affect the vernacular versions of the Word of God. 
A few Catholics—like Hug and Scholz, Vercellone 
and Cozza—have nobly taken part in the work; but, 
upon the whole, the Roman Church eares more for 
tradition and the living church than for the Bible, 
and is satisfied with the Latin Vulgate sanctioned 
by the Council of Trent. Protestant Bible Societies 
have been denounced as dangerous and pestiferous 
by several Popes. 

The importance of this branch of biblical learn- 
ing can hardly be overestimated ; for a pure text is 
the basis of exegesis, and exegesis is the basis of 
dogmatics and ethics. Protestant theology makes 
the New Testament the supreme and only infallible 
rule of the Christian faith and practice, and must 
stand or fall with this final test. 
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ORIGIN OF VARIATIONS. 


The necessity of criticism arises, as has just been 
stated, from the vast number of variations in the 
documentary sources of the New Testament text. 
It would have required a perpetual miracle to keep 
the transcribers from error. No MS., either of the 
Greek original or of any translation, is faultless any 
more than any printed book. The errors are even 
more numerous, since the MSS. had not the benefit 
of repeated proof-readings; many of them, however, 
have the marks of one or more correctors of a later 
date. 

The variations of the Greek text are partly unin- 
tentional or accidental, partly intentional or designed. 
Errors of the first class proceed either from misread- 
ing, or from mishearing (in case of dictation), or 
from fault of memory. Errors of the second class 
are due either to misjudgment, or to an innocent 
desire to correct supposed mistakes, to supply de- 
fects, to harmonize apparent discrepancies, or to 
wilful corruption for sectarian or ascetic purposes. 
Examples of wilful mutilation or corruption of the 
text are, however, exceedingly rare. Transcribers 
had too much reverence for the words of Christ 
and his inspired apostles to be guilty of it, though 
in making their choice between conflicting readings 
they would naturally be biassed by their theological 
opinions. : The wide diffusion of MSS. and versions 
was a safeguard against the reception of corruptions, 
_ whether heretical or orthodox. The case of Marcion, 
who mutilated the Gospel of Luke to suit it to his 
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Gnostic notions, is exceptional, and was generally 
understood in its true character. The mutual charges 
of corruption made by the orthodox and heretical 
parties in times of heated controversy were mostly 
unfounded.’ 

The variations began very early, with the first 
copies, and continued to increase till the art of 
printing superseded the necessity of transcribing, 
and substituted typographical errors for errors of 
copyists. Origen (d. 254) complained of the great 
corruption of the text about the middle of the third 
century. Jerome, the greatest scholar of the last 
quarter of the fourth century (d. 419), says that in 
his days there were nearly as many distinct forms 
of the text as codices of the Latin Testament (tot 
pene exemplaria quot codices), and that the text of 





1 Examples of possible changes in the interest of dogma: the omission 
or insertion of zpwrdrokoc in Matt. i, 25 (the best authorities omit it); of 
ovd& 6 vide, Mark xiii, 32 (which Ambrosius charged the Arians with 
having inserted, De Fide, v.7); of the tears of Christ and his drops of 
blood in Gethsemane, Luke xix. 41; xxii, 43, 44 (comp. Epiphanius, 
Ancor, 31); the substitution of “ Joseph” for “father” (xarhp), Luke ii. 
33. Dr, Abbot writes on this subject (in a private letter): “The charges 
against the heretics of wilful corruption of the text (setting aside avowed 
excision like that of Marcion) rest on no good foundation. In the definite 
instances alleged by ancient writers (John i. 13; iii, 6; Mark xiii. 32) the 
‘heretical’ reading turns out to be the true one. Epiphanius charges the 
orthodox with omitting Luke xxii. 43, 44, to remove a difficulty. This 
is the most plausible case of alleged wilful corruption. But Westcott and 
Hort, with Mr, Norton and Granville Penn (comp. Weiss ); regard the 
passage as a later addition, and I am disposed to agree with them. No 
case of deliberate, wilful corruption, affecting any considerable number of 
MSS., on the part either of the heretics or the orthodox, can be anywhere 
made out. Rash attempts to correct supposed error must not be con- 
founded with wilful corruption.” 
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the Gospels especially was in confusion (apud nos 
miata sunt omnia). The further up we go, the 
greater were the freedom and carelessness of the 
transcribers. Copies were made first for private 
use; ecclesiastical copies were written with greater 
care, and tended to settle the text, until it became 
stationary, or, as it were, stereotyped.. The changes 
date nearly all from the first four centuries, as 
we may infer from patristic quotations. Varia- 
tions of later origin are mostly unimportant, and 
changes in the distribution of existing readings 
rather than new readings. <A text agreeing in 
great measure with that which Erasmus first print- 
ed, was already current in Antioch at the close of 
the fourth century, and is virtually identical with the 
text used by Chrysostom (d.407). This Antiochian 
_or Syrian text stands out in opposition to the text 
of older date. The Gospel and Epistles of John 
have suffered least, the Acts and the Apocalypse 
most, from textual corruption. 

Attempts for a restoration of the pure text were 
made by learned fathers as early as the third cen- 
tury, especially by Origen, Hesychius (an Egyptian 
bishop), and Lucian (a presbyter of Antioch); but 
we are not well informed as to the character and 
result of their labors, which were looked upon with 
suspicion. Jerome knew beforehand that he would 
be abused as a falsariws and sacrilegus for his im- 
provement of the Latin text. 

It was natural that the copies prepared in the 
same city or district—as Antioch, Alexandria, Con- 
stantinople—should assume a local coloring or cer- 
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tain textual peculiarities. Hence we are justified 
in dividing the authorities into different families, 
and to speak of an Alexandrian or Egyptian, a Con- 
stantinopolitan or Byzantine (also called Antiochian 
or Syrian), a Western, and a neutral text (chiefly 
represented by B and next by 8, and presumably the 
oldest extant). Bengel first suggested the division 
into families or recensions; Griesbach carried it fur- 
ther, and with some excesses which created a reac- 
tion in Germany against it; Westcott and Hort 
modified and completed it. This classification is 
an essential prerequisite for a just estimate of the 
value of documents according to their representative 
weight rather than their number. 


NUMBER OF VARIATIONS. 


The variations were gradually found out as the 
collection and examination of the sources progressed. 
The first editors had no idea of the number, but it 
accumulated with every standard edition. Dr. John 
Mill, in 1707, roughly estimated the number at 
30,000. Since that time it has risen to “at least 
fourfold that quantity,” as Dr. Scrivener wrote in 
1874, and now cannot fali much short of 150,000, if 
we include the variations in the order of words, the 
mode of spelling, and other trifles which are ignored 
even in the most extensive critical editions. 

This number far exceeds that of any: ancient 
book, for the simple reason that the New Testa- 
ment was far more frequently copied, translated, 
and quoted than the most celebrated works of Greek 
and Roman genius. While we have but a few copies 
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of the Greek and Roman classics, on which we must 
rely for the text, we have hundreds of copies of the 
Greek Testament, and these are only a remnant of 
many thousand copies which were destroyed during 
the early persecutions (especially that of Diocletian), 
or perished by use or neglect. Moreover, our old- 
est copies of the Greek Testament are by several 
hundred years nearer the origina] autographs than 
the oldest copies of the Greek classics are to their 
originals. 


VALUE OF VARIATIONS. 


This multitude of various readings of the Greek 
text need not puzzle or alarm any Christian. It is 
the natural result of the great wealth of our docu- 
mentary resources; it is a testimony to the immense — 
_ importance of the New Testament; it does not af- 
fect, but it rather insures, the integrity of the text; 
and it is a useful stimulus to study. 

Only about 400 of the 100,000 or 150,000 varia- 
tions materially affect the sense. Of these, again, 
not more than about fifty are really important for 
some reason or other; and even of these fifty not 
one affects an article of faith or a precept of duty 
which is not abundantly sustained by other and un- 
doubted passages, or by the whole tenor of Scripture 
teaching. The Zextus Receptus of Stephens, Beza, 
and Elzevir, and of our English Version, teach pre- 
cisely the same Christianity as the uncial text of 
the Sinaitic and Vatican MSS., the oldest versions, 
and the Anglo-American Revision. 

Richard Bentley, the ablest and boldest of classi- 

12 
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cal critics of England, affirms that even the worst of 
MSS. does not pervert or set aside “one article of 
faith or moral precept.” 

Dr. Ezra Abbot, who ranks among the first textual 
critics, and is not hampered by orthodox bias (being 
a Unitarian), asserts that “no Christian doctrine or 
. duty rests on those portions of the text which are 
affected by differences in the manuscripts; still less 
is anything essential in Christianity touched by the 
various readings. They do, to be sure, affect the 
bearing of a few passages on the doctrine of the 
Trinity; but the truth or falsity of the doctrine by 
no means depends upon the reading of those pas- 
sages.”* The same scholar speaks on the subject 
more fully with special reference to the English 
Revision: “ This host of various readings may startle 
one who is not acquainted with the subject, and he 
may imagine that the whole text of the New Testa- 
ment is thus rendered uncertain. But a careful 
analysis will show that nineteen twentieths of these 
are of no more consequence than the palpable errata 
in the first proof of a modern printer; they have so 
little authority, or are so manifestly false, that they 
may be at once dismissed from consideration. Of 
those which remain, probably nine tenths are of no 
importance as regards the sense; the differences 
either cannot be represented in a translation, or af- 
fect the form of expression merely, not the essential 
meaning of the sentence. Though the corrections 
made by the revisers in the Greek text of the New 








2 Anglo-American Bible Revision, p. 92. 
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Testament followed by our translators probably ex- 
ceed two thousand, hardly one tenth of them, per- 
haps not one twentieth, will be noticed by the ordinary 
reader. Of the small residue, many are indeed of 
sufficient interest and importance to constitute one 
of the strongest reasons for making a new revision, > 
which should no longer suffer the known errors of 
copyists to take the place of the words of the evan- 
gelists and apostles. But the chief value of the 
work accomplished by the self-denying scholars who 
have spent so much time and labor in the search for 
manuscripts, and in their collation or publication, 
does not consist, after all, in the corrections of the 
text which have resulted from their researches. 
These corrections may affect a few of the passages 
which have been relied on for the support of certain 
_ doctrines, but not to such an extent as essentially to 
alter the state of the argument. Still less is any 
question of Christian duty touched by the multitude 
of various readings. The greatest service which the 
scholars who have devoted themselves to critical 
studies and the collection of critical materials have 
rendered has been the establishment of the fact that, 
on the whole, the New Testament writings have 
come down to us in a text remarkably free from 
important corruptions, even in the late and inferior 
manuscripts on which the so-called ‘received text’ 
was founded; while the helps which we now possess 
for restoring it to its primitive purity far exceed 
those which we enjoy in the case of any eminent 
classical author whose works have come down to us. 
The multitude of ‘various readings,’ which to the 
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thoughtless or ignorant seems so alarming, is simply 
the result of the extraordinary richness and variety 
of our critical resources.” * 

Moreover, the large number of various readings 
is a positive advantage in ascertaining the true text. 
The word of the wise man may be applied here: 
“In the multitude of counsellors there is safety” 
(Prov. xi. 14). The original reading is sure to be 
preserved in one or more of these sources. Hence 
we need not, as in the case of the ancient classics, 
resort to subjective conjectural criticism, which never 
leads to absolute certainty. 

The very multitude of readings is the best guar- 
antee of the essential integrity of the New Testa- 
ment. 

This fact was long ago clearly stated by Richard 
Bentley, when the resources of the text were not 
nearly so abundant as now. Fertile and ingenious 
as he was in his conjectural emendations of classical 
authors, he yet declares, in his Prospectus for a new 
edition of the Greek Testament (1720), that ‘in the 
sacred writings there is no place for conjectures and 
emendations. Diligence and’ fidelity, with some 
judgment and experience, are the characters here 
requisite.’ And in another place:* “If there had 
been but one MS. of the Greek Testament at the 
restoration of learning, about two centuries ago, then 





1 See “ Sunday-school Times,” Philadelphia, May 28, 1881. 

2 Tn his reply, under the pseudonym of Phileleutherus Lipsiensis, to the 
deist Anthony Collins, who, in his Discourse of Free- thinking (1713), 
represented the 30,000 variations of Mill as fatal to the authority of the 
New Testament, 
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we had had no various readings at all. And would 
the text be in a better condition then than now we 
have 30,000? So far from that, that in the best 
single copy extant we should have some hundreds 
of faults and some omissions irreparable. Besides 
that, the suspicions of fraud and foul play would 
have been increased immensely. It is good, there-. 
fore, to have more anchors than one. ... It isa 
good providence and a great blessing that so many 
manuscripts of the New Testament are still amongst 
us; some procured from Egypt, others from Asia, 
others found in the Western churches. For the 
very distances of places, as well as numbers of the 
books, demonstrate that there could be no collusion, » 
no altering, nor interpolating one copy by another, 
nor all by any of them, In profane authors whereot 
one manuscript only had the luck to be preserved, 
as Velleius Paterculus among the Latins, and Hesy- 
chius among the Greeks, the faults of the scribes 
are found so numerous, and the defects so beyond 
all redress, that, notwithstanding the pains of the 
learnedest and acutest critics for two whole centu- 
ries, these books still are, and are like to continue, a 
mere heap of errors. On the contrary, where the 
copies of any author are numerous, though the vari- 
ous readings always increase in proportion, there 
the text, by an accurate collation of them, made by 
skilful and judicious hands, is ever the more correct, 
and comes nearer to the true words of the author.” 
And again: “Make your 30,000 (variations) as 
many more—if numbers of copies can ever reach 
that sum—all the better to a knowing and a serious 
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reader, who is thereby more richly furnished to 
select what he sees genuine. But even put them 
into the hands of a knave or‘a fool, and yet with 
the most sinistrous and absurd choice, he shall not 
extinguish the light of any one chapter, nor so dis- 
guise Christianity but that every feature of it will 
still be the same.” 

Modern editors are almost unanimous on the in- 
applicability of subjective conjectural criticism in the 
formation of the Greek text of the New Testament.’ 
* We possess,” says Dr. Tregelles, “so many MSS., 
and we are aided by so many versions, that we are 
never left to the need of conjecture as the means of 
removing errata.”* “So far,” says Dr. Scrivener,’ 
“is the copiousness of our stores from causing doubt 
or perplexity to the genuine student of Holy Script- 
ure, that it leads him to recognize the more fully its 
general integrity in the midst of partial variation. 
What would the thoughtful reader of A’schylus 
give for the like guidance through the obscurities 
which vex his patience and mar his enjoyment of 
that sublime poet?’ Dr. Hort,‘ however, thinks 
that the evidence for corruption of texts antecedent 
to extant authorities is “often irresistible,” and im- 
poses on an editor the duty of indicating the pre- 
sumed unsoundness of the existing text, although 





* Comp. Tischendorf’s popular tract: Haben wir den dchten Schrifttext 
der Evang. und Apostel? Leipzig, 1873. Dr. O, von Gebhardt (Nov, Test. 
Gr, p. viii.) mentions two special Dutch essays on the subject, by W. H. 
van de Sande Bakhuyzen and W..C, van Manen, Haarlem, 1880, 

* Gr. N. Test., Prolegomena, p. x. 

® Introd., p. 4. * Vol. ii. p. 71, 
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he may be wholly unable to propose any endurable 
way of correcting it, or have to offer only suggestions 
in which he cannot place full confidence. 


CLASSES OF VARIATIONS. 


The variations which really involve the sense 
may, with Dr. Tregelles, be reduced to three classes 
—omissions, or additions, or substitutions, of words 
or phrases. 

1, OMISSIONS. 

Omissions occur frequently from like endings 
called homeoteleuton (épo.oréAcvrov). When two 
lines or sentences end with the same word, the in- 
tervening words were often unconsciously overlooked 
and omitted. A very important case of this kind 
is the sentence in 1 John ii. 23: 6 éuoAoywv rov viov 
kai rov mrarépa %xe (the same ending as in the pre- 
ceding clause), which is not found in the Zewxtus 
Receptus, and is italicized in the English Version ; 
but sustained by x, A, B, OC, P, and other authori- 
ties, and properly restored in the English Revision. 
Here the older text restores what the later lost. 


2. ADDITIONS. 


Additions are very numerous in the later MSS. 
and in the Zertus Receptus, and must be elimina- 
ted according to the oldest and best authorities. 
They may be divided into several classes. 

(a.) Additions caused by transferring a genuine 
word or passage from one book to another ; first on 
the margin or between the lines, and then into the 
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text. These cases are most frequent in the parallel 
sections of the Gospels.’ They began probably 
with the Gospel Harmonies, the oldest of which is 
Tatian’s Diatessaron, from the second century. By 
such interpolations the idiosynerasy of style and 
manner is more or less obliterated. 

For examples, see in the Zext. Rec., Matt. i. 25 
(supplemented from Luke ii. 7); Matt. v. 44 (from 
Luke vi. 27, 28); Matt. ix. 13 (from Luke v. 32); 
Matt. xvii. 21 (from Mark ix. 29); Matt. xviii. 11 
(from Luke xix. 10); Matt. xix. 16,17 (comp. Mark 
x. 17,18; Luke xviii 18, 19); Matt. xix. 20 (from 
Mark x. 20 and Luke xviii. 21); Matt. xxi. 44 
(from ‘Luke xx. 18); Mark iii. 5 and Luke vi. 10 
(from Matt. xii. 13); Mark vi.11 (from Matt. x. 15); 
Mark xiii. 14 (from Matt. xxiv. 15); Mark xv. 28 
(from Luke xxii. 87); Luke iv. 2, 4, 5, 8 (comp. 
Matt, iv. 2,4, 8, 10); Luke xi. 2,4 (from Matt. vi. 9, 
10, 18); John vi. 69 (from Matt. xvi. 16); Acts ix. 
5, 6 (from xxvi. 14, 15; xxii. 10), ete, By removing 
these interpolations of words and clauses, otherwise 
genuine, we lose nothing and. gain a better insight 
into.the individuality of each Gospel. 

(6.) Amplifications of quotations from the Old 
Testament, as in Matt. ii. 18; xv. 8; Luke iv. 18, 





* As was observed by Jerome in his Preface to the Gospels (Ad Dama- 
sum): “ Magnus in nostris codicibus error inolevit dum, quod in eadem re 
alius evangelista plus dixit, in alio quia minus putaverint addiderunt ; vel 
dum eundem sensum alius aliter expressit, ille qui unum e quatuor primum 
legerat ad ejus exemplar ceeteros quogue existimaverit emendandos: unde 
accidit ut apud nos mixta sunt omnia et in Marco plura Luce atque Mat- 
thei, rursus in Mattheo plura Joannis et Marci... inveniantur.” 
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19; Rom. xiii. 9; Heb. ii. 7; xii: 20, ete. These are 
all right in the Septuagint. 

(c.) Insertions of words and proper names (instead 
of pronouns) from Lectionaries for the Church ser- 
vice, especially those of the Gospels (Evangelistaria 
or Evangeliaria). Hence the frequent interpolation 
or changed position of "Inaotve (e. g., Matt. iv. 18; 
viii. 53 xiv. 22; John i.44). Comp. also Luke vii. 
31 (the prefix cive 62 6 kbpiog), and x. 22 (kal orpaget¢ 
mpog Tove paSyrac ceive, omitted by Tregelles, West- 
cott and Hort, but retained by Tischendorf and 
Von Gebhardt). 

(d.) Additions from a love of paraphrase, which 
characterizes all the sources embraced by Westcott 
and Hort under the designation of the ‘ Western” 
text, of which the bilingual Codex Bez (D) and 
-Codex Claromontanus (D@) are the best known 
representatives. “The chief and most constant 
characteristic of the Western readings,” says Dr. 
Hort, “is a love of paraphrase. Words, clauses, 
and even whole sentences were changed, omitted, 
and inserted with astonishing freedom, wherever it 
seemed that the meaning could be brought ont with 
greater force and definiteness.”’ Examples of this 
paraphrastic tendency are found in the enlarged 
readings in Matt, xx. 28; xxv. 1 (kal rii¢ viune, 
after rov vuupiov); Luke iii. 22; xx. 834; Eph. y. 30; 
in many curious interpolations in the Acts; and in 
John v. 8, 4, and viii. 1 sqq., which will be considered 
separately under the next head. 





1 Vol, ii, p. 122. 
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In this love for explanatory expansion of the 
sacred text, as if the Holy Spirit was too brief and 
terse for the common understanding, the authors of 
the Authorized English Version have imitated the 
old Western copyists and translators, but have acted 
more honestly by printing their numerous, mostly 
useless, and sometimes misleading, interpolations in 
italics.’ 

(e.) Additions from oral tradition, ancient litur- 
gies, and explanatory glosses. They were usually 
noted on the margin and then incorporated with 
the text. Jerome expressed his wonder at the large 
number of such interpolations by the temerity of 
transcribers in his day.? But in many eases it was 
done ignorantly and innocently. 

Under this head we may place the most impor- 
tant and serious interpolations, which are rejected 
by the severer class of critics, althongh some may 
be defended with solid arguments. They are as 
follows: 

1. The doxology in the Lord’s Prayer, Matt. vi. 13, 
which was unknown to Origen, Tertullian, and Cyp- 
rian (in their commentaries on the Lord’s Prayer), 





1 This method has been retained, but on a greatly reduced scale, in the 
Revision, It is open to objection, as conflicting with modern usage of 
italicizing for the purpose of emphasizing. Smaller type or brackets 
would obviate misunderstanding. I heard of a famous sensation preacher 
taking two words in italics for his text, as if they contained the gist of 
the passage. 

2 Ad Suniam et Fretelam: “ Miror quomodo e latere annotationem no- 
stram nescio quis temerarius scribendam in corpore putaverit quam nos pro 
eruditione legentis scripsimus, . . . Si quid pro studio ex latere additum est, 
non debet pont in corpore.” 
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and is missing in the oldest MSS. (s, B, D, Z), in the 
Itala and Vulgate. It probably came in from 1 
Chron. xxix. 11, and from ancient liturgical usage 
in Syria, as a response of the congregation. It is 
found in the Syriac Version, and thence passed into 
the Greek text at the time of Chrysostom, who has 
the doxology. The Jewish response to the prayers 
in the temple is said to have been: “ Blessed be the 
name of the glory of his kingdom forever and ever.” 
In the Liturgy of St. James the doxology of the 
Lord’s Prayer is expanded into a trinitarian shape: 
drt cov éotiv 4 Bacirsla Kal 4 Sbvame, Kai 4 ddéa, 
TOU TaTpo¢ Kal TOV viov Kal TOU ayiov TvEbmaTOC, VV 
kat asi. But in all the extant Latin liturgies the 
doxology is omitted.’ 

2. The passage on the periodical descent of the 
_ angel of the Lord, troubling the pool of Bethesda 
for the healing of the sick, John v. 8, 4 (from &de- 
Xouévwy, Ver. 8, to kareiyero voohpart, ver. 4), is un- 
doubtedly an interpolation (at least ver. 4), probably 





1 Cod, A cannot be quoted for or against, as the first twenty-four 
chapters of Matthew are lost. The newly discovered Codex Rossanensis 
has the doxology, but belongs to the sixth century. See p. 131. 

? The English Revision puts the doxology in the margin. It was a 
case of honesty versus prudence. No change seems to have given wider 
dissatisfaction than this, and the substitution of “the evil one” (the 
tempter) for “evil,” in the same prayer hallowed by daily use. The 
doxology is very appropriate, and will always be used; but this, of course, 
does not affect the critical question, which is simply one of evidence. 
Its insertion from liturgical usage is far more easily accounted for than its 
omission. The internal evidence also is rather against it; for our Lord 
immediately proceeds with “for” (av yap) in ver. 14. Lis object was 
to suggest proper topics for prayer rather than to give a complete formula. 
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of Syrian and Western origin, and expresses a popu- 
lar superstition, for which John cannot be held re- 
sponsible. The first Greek father who shows any 
knowledge of the interpolation is Chrysostom (d. 
407), but it is wanting in x, B, C*, (D), 33, and other 
authorities, and omitted by the critical editors, and 
the Revisers of 1881.’ 

3. The section on the woman taken in adultery, 
John vii. 53-viii. 11, in ten cursive MSS. at the end 
of the Gospel of John, in four (18, 69, 124, 346) at 
the end of Luke xxi. It no doubt rests on a primi- 
tive and authentic tradition, but was not written by 
John. It is omitted by 8 and B, and other Greek 
MSS.; there is no room for it in A and O, which 
are here defective; it was unknown to the Greek 
and older Latin fathers, but widely current in Latin 
Gospels of the fourth century. It interrupts the 
context, departs from the style of John, and pre- 
sents an unusual number of variations in the MSS. 
Nevertheless, the story itself is eminently Christ- 
like, and found its way into the Gospels of John 
and Luke from apostolic teaching, perhaps from the 
lost work of Papias of Hierapolis, who collected from 
primitive disciples various traditional discourses of 
our Lord with comments, and who (according to 
Eusebius iii. 39) set forth “a narrative concerning a 
woman maliciously accused before the Lord touch- 


——-—_— 





1The Revision relegates it to the margin with this note: “Many 
ancient authorities insert, wholly or in part, waiting for the moving of the 
water: 4 for an angel of the Lord went down at certain seasons into the 
pool, and troubled the water: whosoever then first after the troubling of the 
water stepped in was made whole, with whatsoever disease he was holden,” 
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ing many sins,’ which is contained in the Gospel 
according to the Hebrews.” The English Revision 
properly retains the section, but in brackets, with a 
marginal note, and with space between it and the 
genuine part. The Christian world will never lose 
it. Its best place would be at the end of the Gospel 
of John as an appendix.” 

4, The concluding twelve verses of Mark (xvi. 9- 
20) present a peculiar case. The section is wanting in 
the two oldest MSS. (8 and B), and, according to the 
testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, in almost all the 
Greek MSS. of their day; it contains seventeen un- 
usual words or phrases not elsewhere found in Mark 
or not in that sense; and there is a shorter conclu- 
sion in L and in the important old Latin MS.k, which 
presupposes the same defect in older MSS. On the 
_ other hand, the section is found in most of the uncial 





1 i modaic dpapriae, not one dpapria, as in the text. 

? For the details the reader may consult the critical editions (Tregelles, 
p. 236-243; Tischendorf, ed. viii.; Hort, ii. Nofes, ii. 82-88), and the com- 
mentaries of Liicke, Meyer (6th ed. by Weiss), Lange, Alford, Wordsworth, 
Godet, and Westcott. In my annotations to Lange’s Com. on John (1872), 
pp- 267 sqq., I arrived at the same conclusion—namely, that “ the critical 
evidence, especially from the Eastern church, is against the section, the 
moral evidence for it; in other words, it is no original part of John’s 
written Gospel, but the record of an actual event, which probably hap- 
pened about the time indicated by its position in John viii. The story 
could not have been invented, as it runs contrary to the ascetic and 
legalistic tendency of the ancient church. It is full of comfort to penitent 
outeasts. - It breathes the Saviour’s spirit of holy mercy which condemns 
the sin and sayes the sinner. It.is a parallel to the parable of the prodi- 
gal, the story of Mary Magdalene, and that of the Samaritan woman, and 
agrees with many express declarations of Christ that he came not to con- 
demn, but to save the lost. (John iii, 17; xii, 47; Luke ix, 46; xix. 10; 
comp. John y, 14; Luke vii. 37 sqq.).” 
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and in all the cursive MSS., in most of the ancient 
versions, in all the existing Greek and Syriac lection- 
aries as far as examined; and Irenzus, who is a much 
older witness than any of our existing MSS., quotes 
ver. 19 as a part of the Gospel of Mark (Adv. Her. 
iii. 10, 6). A strong intrinsic argument for the 
genuineness is also derived from the extreme im- 
probability (we may say impossibility) that the 
evangelist should have zntentionally closed his Gos- 
pel with époPovrro yap, “for they were afraid” 
(ver. 8). 

These facts leave us two alternatives: (1) The 
conclusion is from the pen of Mark, but was not in 
his first draft, which may have been published before 
he completed the work, or it was lost from some 
very early copy (being written, perhaps, on a separate 
leaf), which was transcribed in this incomplete form. 
(2) Mark was prevented by some accident (perhaps 
the Neronian persecution of 64) from concluding 
his Gospel, and the twelve verses were supplied by 
the friendly hand of the last editor, perhaps from 
the Gospel of Luke, or from-one of his Gospel frag- 
ments (comp. i. 1), or from oral teaching. I take 
the second alternative, and regard the conclusion as 
authentic or historically true, but not as genuine. 
The critical editors (and the English Revisers) prop- 
erly retain the section, but include it in brackets, or 
leave some space between vers. 8 and 9, to indicate 
the uncertainty of its origin.’ 





’ For full information on this interesting case we refer to the critical 
apparatus of Tischendorf and Tregelles, to the monograph of Weiss on 
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5. The baptismal confession of the eunuch, Acts 
vill. 37, came in from very ancient ecclesiastical use. 
It supplies Philip’s answer to the eunuch’s question, 
“What doth hinder me to be baptized?’ It appears 
in Western sources (Greek, Latin, and Arm.) and 
in some good cursives, but is absent from the best 
Greek MSS. and the Vulgate, though it soon found 
its way from the Old Latin into the later text of the 
Vulgate. Erasmus transferred it from the margin 








Mark (Das Marcusevang. pp. 512-515), and especially to the exhaustive 
discussion of Westcott and Hort in the second volume (Append. pp. 29-51). 
All these eminent critics, as well as Griesbach and Lachmann, reject the 
genuineness of the section, though they retain it in the text. ‘The chief 
defenders of the genuineness are Bleek, Lange, Ebrard, Hilgenfeld, 
Broadus (“ Baptist Quarterly,” Phila. 1869), Wordsworth, McClellan, 
Scrivener (/ntrod. pp. 507-513), Morison (Com. on Mark, pp. 446 and 
463 sqq.), Canon Cook (in the Speaker’s Com. on Mark, pp. 801-308), and 
-especially Dean Burgon of Chichester, in his very learned and very dog- 
matic monograph, The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to 
S. Mark Vindicated against Recent Critical Objections and Established, 
Oxf. and Lond. 1871 (834 pages); comp. his article in the “ Quarterly 
Review” for Oct. 1881. Burgon lays great stress on the Lectionaries, 
and on the fact that Cod. B (which he otherwise hates with a personal 
animosity) leaves a blank column between ver. 8 and the Gospel of Luke, 
which seems to imply the scribe’s knowledge of a fuller conclusion of the 
Gospel. But it is the last (third) column, and the second has the sub- 
scription, after ver. 8, KATA MAPKON, which indicates the close. - Nor 
is it the only blank column in the whole MS., as Burgon.asserts; for (as 
Dr. Abbot has first pointed out) two columns are left blank at the end of 
Nehemiah, and a column and a half at the end of Tobit. There are 
similar blanks in the Alexandrian and Sinaitic MSS. In the “Quarterly 
Review,” Burgon makes a savage attack upon Westcott and Hort and the 
English Revisers for daring (in common with the ablest critics) to dissent 
from what he regards his unanswerable “demonstration” and infallible 
judgment. He calls the marginal note of the Revisers in Mark xvi. 8, 
‘ which simply states a fact, “the gravest blot of all.” Then the other 
blots must be very slight indeed. 
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of one of his Greek MSS., as “ having been omitted 
by the carelessness of scribes.” The Revision rele- 
gates it to the margin with the note: “ Some ancient 
authorities insert, wholly or in part, ver. 87, And 
Philip suid, If thow believest with all thy heart, 
thou mayest. And he answered and said, I believe 
that Jesus is the Son of God.” 

6. The passage of the three heavenly witnesses, 
1 John v. 7, 8, is wanting in all the Greek MSS., 
uncial and cursive, written before the fifteenth cen- 
tury, in all the ancient versions (including the best 
MSS. of the Vulgate), and in all the Greek fathers, 
who in the Nicene age, during the Arian and semi- 
Arian controversies, quoted every available proof- 
text of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation for 
the dogma of the Trinity, and could not possibly 
have overlooked this, had they known it or found it 
in any MS. It first appeared in Latin copies, and 
from them passed into two very late Greek MSS., 
of no authority. The internal evidence alone is con- 
clusive against it; for John would not have written 
“the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit,” but 
either “the Father, the Son,” or “ God, the Word,” 
etc. Moreover, there is no real correspondence be- 
tween “the Father, the Word, and the Holy Spirit” 
in heaven, and “ the Spirit, the water, and the blood” 
on earth; the supposed analogy originated in the 
fancy of some African father of the fifth century 
(possibly Cyprian in the third century), and was put 
on the margin by some copyist of the Latin text. 
For these reasons the passage is now given up by 
all critical editors and commentators. Erasmus at 
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first omitted it; Luther did not translate it, though 
it crept afterwards into his German Bible.’ Truth, 
honesty, and piety demand its expulsion from the 
Word of God. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity » 
does not need the support of a spurious interpola- 
tion; it rests on the whole tenor of the Bible doc- 
trine of a God revealed as Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit.’ 
3. SUBSTITUTIONS. 

Very often one word is substituted for another 
similar in spelling or sound, or apparently better 
suited to the context. The most remarkable varia- 
tions under this head are the following: 

1. John i. 18: 6 povoyenij¢e vice (abridged Yor 





1 Strange to say, it is retained in the recent authoritative revision of 
- Luther's text, though in brackets and with the note: “ Die eingeklammer- 
ten Worte fehlen in der Uebersetzung Luthers und sind ihr erst spéiter 
beigefiigt worden.” The English Revision very properly ignores the inter- 
polation altogether, reading simply, with John: “For there are three who 
bear witness, the Spirit, and the water, and the blood: and the three agree 
in one.” All the rest from “in heaven,” ver. 7, to “on earth,” ver. 8, is 
spurious. 

? See above, p. 136 sq. More than fifty volumes and pamphlets have 
been written for and against the three witnesses, It was once considered 
a sure mark of heresy to doubt the genuineness of the passage; now it is 
difficult to summon a corporal’s guard of old fogies for its defence. Eyen 
Dr. Scrivener, one of the most conservative critics, says (p. 561), “To 
maintain the genuineness of this passage is simply impossible.” It is a 
wonder that Dean Burgon has not come up to the defence of this forlorn 
post. He might summon any number of Ladin witnesses. Many sermons 
on the Trinity, good, bad, and indifferent, have been preached from this 
text. A high American dignitary and scholar (?) honestly believes that 
the passage was written by St. John, and will yet be dug up from the dust 

’ of some Egyptian convent. O sancta simplicitas! O for another Tischen- 
dorf or Simonides! 


13 
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the only-begotten Son (text. rec.), or povoyericg Seve 
(abridged 6C), an Only-begotten One who is God. (A 
third reading, 6 povoyervi¢ Sedc, “the only-begotten 
God,” found in x°, 2. e., 8 as corrected by the third 
hand, and in No. 33, arose simply from a combination 
of the two readings, the article being improperly trans- 
ferred from the first to the second.) The two readings 
are of equal antiquity: Sede is supported by the old- 
est Greek MSS., nearly all Alexandrian or Egyptian 
(x*, ¢.¢., the original or uncorrected 8, B, O*, L, also 
the Peshito Syr.); vide by the oldest versions (Itala, 
Vulg., Curet. Syr., also by the secondary uncials, 
and all known eursives except 33). The patristic 
evidence is uncertain and conflicting. The usual 
abbreviations in the uncial MS., @C and YC, may 
easily be confounded. The connection of povoyeriic 
with Sede is less natural than with vide, although 
John undoubtedly could call the Son Sede, and did 
so in ver. 1. Movoyenij¢ Sed¢ simply combines the 
two attributes of the Logos, Sede, ver. 1, and povo- 
yevne, ver. 14. 

For a learned and ingenious defence of Sed¢, see 
Nort’s Zwo Dissertations (Cambridge, 1877), West- 
cott in the Speaker’s Commentary on John (p. 71), 
and Westcott and Hort’s Gr. Zest. vol. ii. (Wotes, 
p- 74); also Weiss in the 6th ed. of Meyer’s Com. on 
John (1880).’ It is urged that the substitution of 
vide for Sedg is easily explained as being suggested 








? Weiss renders the passage (p. 86) thus: “ Géttliches Wesen hat 
niemand je geschen; ein Kingeborenr gédttlichen Wesens ... hat davon 
Kunde gebracht,” i. e., “the Divine Being no one has ever seen; an Only- 
begotten One of Divine essence . . . has brought knowledge of it.” 
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by the primary meaning of povoyevijc, while the 
converse substitution is inexplicable by any ordi- 
nary motive likely to affect transcribers. But Sedc 
in connection with povoyevje is not sustained by 
any parallel passage in the New Test., and sounds 
strange. ‘Tischendorf adopts vide, and Dr. Abbot 
ably defended this reading in two essays—one in 
the ‘“ Bibliotheca Sacra” for 1861, pp. 840-872, and 
one printed for the American Revision Committee 
(and afterwards published in the ‘“ Unitarian Re- 
view” for June, 1875, at Boston). The Westmin- 
ster Revisers first adopted “God” in the text, but . 
afterwards put it on the margin, as the American 
Committee suggested. Both readings give essential- 
ly the same sense, but the common reading is more 
natural and free from objection. Movoyevije does 
_not necessarily convey the Nicene idea of eternal 
generation, but simply the unique character and 
superiority of the eternal.and uncreated sonship of 
Christ over the sonship of believers, which is a gift 
of grace. It shows his intimate relation to the 
Father, as the Pauline zpwrdroxo¢e (Col. i. 15) his 
sovereign relation to the world. 

2. Luke ii, 14: eddoxia (nominative), or eSoxlae 
genitive), in the Gloria in Excelsis. The textus 
receptus gives us an anthem with three clauses, or a 
triple parallelism, the third being a substantial repe- 
tition of the second: 


“Glory be to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace, 
Good pleasure among men.” ? 





tiv avSowroc evdoxia. The A, V, is certainly wrong in ignoring 
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The other reading gives us a double parallelism 
of somewhat unequal length (as often in the Psalms): 


“Glory be to God in the highest, 
And on earth peace among men of (his) good pleasure,” 1 


with three corresponding ideas—glory and peace, 
God and men, in the highest (heaven) and on earth.’ » 
Intrinsically this reading is preferable, the parallel- 
ism being complete without a repetition. It is sup- 
ported by »*, A, B, D, all the Latin copies (Zone 
voluntatis), the Gothic Version (godis viljins, “ of 
good will”), Origen, Jerome; while the nominative 
evdoxia is sustained by the cursive MSS., the Syriac, 
Coptic, and other versions, and many Greek fathers, 
and the Greek Gloria in Excelsis, as appended to 
Cod. A (which, however, in Luke ii. 14 reads the 
genitive), and in the Apost. Constitutions. Tischen- 
dorf adopts evcoxiac, so also Westcott and Hort, and 
the Revisers, but with the other reading on the 
margin.” 





the preposition (as the Vulgate and Luther do), and translating “Good 
will towards men,” as if it were the dative, 

1 eWdoniag, bone voluntatis, not as a predicate of men, but men of God’s 
good will, men in whom he takes delight, to whom his favor, his benevo- 
lent purpose, is shown by the birth of the Saviour, A// men are meant, 
not a particular class (comp. John iii. 16; Tit. ii, 11). This relieves the 
passage of a great difficulty. Comp. eddoxia in Phil. i. 15; ii, 13; Eph. i. 
5,9; 2 Thess. i, 11; and eddoxéw in Matt. iii. 17; xvii. 5; Mark i. 11; 
Luke iii, 22. 

* Dr. Hort (Notes on Select Readings, ii. p. 56) suggests a more equal 
division, by connecting “and on earth” with the first clause : 

Adéa ty diorow Sep nat emi yijc, 
eipnryn tv avSpwroe evdoriac. 
* The famous “Quarterly Reviewer” (Oct, 1881), of course, denounces 
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3. Rom. v. 1: Eyousv, we have (habemus), ciphvny, 
peace, or Zywpuev (the hortative), let us have (habea- 
mus), peace. Here the intrinsic evidence rather 
favors the received text, since the apostle states the 
result of justification by faith; moreover, it. is re- 
spectably supported by »*, B, I’, G, P, Didymus, 
Epiphanius, ete.; and o and w may easily be con- 
founded. Hence Lachmann in his ed. major, and 
Tischendorf in his former editions, favored éyouev, 
and the American Committee decided to retain “ we 
have” in the text, and to put “let us have” in the 
margin. But the English Committee decided the oth- 
er way, following Lachmann in his ed. minor, Tisch- 
endorf in his last edition, and Westcott and Hort. 
In his Critical Notes Hort does not even mention 
this variation. It must be admitted that zywnev is, 

-upon the whole, better supported by x* (uncorrect- 
ed), A, B*, C, D, Itala, Vulgata, and other versions ; 
and it gives also good sense, since peace, like every 
other gift, must be held fast and regained ever anew 
to be fully possessed and enjoyed. Anxious and 
timid Christians must be exhorted to realize the 
benefit of the merits of Christ which are theirs by 
faith. 

4, Acts xx. 28: “to feed the chureh of God” (rhv 





the reading of evdoxiag as a “ grievous perversion of the truth of. Scrip- 
ture,” and holds the evidence for eidoxia to be “absolutely decisive.” 
Canon Cook, the editor of the Speaker’s Commentary, agrees with Dean 
Burgon’s general position, but admits at least that “the Revisers have 
manuscript authority sufficient to prove that their reading was known and 
adopted by many churches at a very early time.” (The Revised Version 
of the First Three Gospels, Lond, 1882, p. 27.) 
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éxkAnatay rov Seov), or “the church of the Lord” 
(rov kupiov). The difference derives doctrinal 
importance from the addition: “ which he purchased 
with hes own blood” (hv wepteroutjoaro dia Tov aiuaroc 
rov idiov).. The reading $eov would furnish a strong 
argument for the divinity of Christ, but also an al- 
most patripassian or monophysitic view of his death.’ 
The two Revision Companies are divided here—the 
English put “God” in the text, and “the Lord” in 
the margin; the Americans reverse the order. The 
critical editors are also divided—Westcott and Hort 
adopt rov Seov, Tischendorf rov cupiov. The former 
is supported by 8, B, a number of cursives, Vulg. ; 
the latter by A, C*, D, E, 13, and other cursives, 
and by the Old Latin, Coptic, and Sahidie versions. 
The testimony of the fathers is divided. The ablest 
arguments on the two sides of the question are by 
Dr. Hort, in favor of Scot, in Votes on Select Read- 
ings, pp. 98-100, and by Dr. Ezra Abbot, in favor 
of kupfov, in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Andover, for 
1876, pp. 813 sqq.* Dr. Hort suggests at the end of 
his note that possibly viod may have dropped out 








* Comp. Watts’s “When God the mighty Maker died;” and the old 
German hymn, “ O welche Noth! Gott selbst ist todt.” 

* Chrysostom is quoted on both sides; but Dr, Abbot writes me the 
following note: “The case in regard to Chrysostom must be considered 
clear, He not only reads cypfou without variation among the MSS. in 
his Hom, on Eph. iv. 11, but (what I did not know when I wrote my arti- 
cle) the best MSS. of Chrysostom read kvpiov in his homily on this passage 
of the Acts, and that reading is accordingly adopted in the translation of 
his Homilies on the Acts in the Oxford Library of the Fathers.” 

* The essay was first privately printed for the use of the Am, Revision 
Committee, 
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after rov idiov at some very early transcription, af- 
fecting all existing documents. This conjecture 
would relieve the passage of all difficulty, and make 
it conform to the apostolic doctrine that God pur- 
chased to himself a universal church by the precious 
blood of his dear Son. : But since conjecture cannot 
be allowed a place in view of the multitude of read- 
ings, except in an extreme case, which does not exist 
here, I prefer the reading xvpiov. Paul often speaks 
of “the church of God” (1 Cor. i. 1; xi. 22; 2 Cor. 
i. 1; Gal. i. 13; 1 Tim. iii. 5), but. nowhere of the 
blood of God. On the other hand, the Church is 
usually represented as the institution of Christ, as 
his body, and his bride for which he shed his blood 
(Matt. xvi. 18; 1 Cor. iii. 11; Eph. i. 22, ete.). 

5. 1 Tim. iii. 16: Sed¢ (OC), or &¢ (OC), “ God was 
-manifested in the flesh,” or “ He who [7. e., Christ] 
was manifested in the flesh.” Here the weight of 
external and internal evidence is decidedly in favor 
of dc, and this reading has been adopted by all the 
critical editors (Griesbach, Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort), critical commenta- 
tors (including Alford and Ellicott), and by the 
English and American Revisers.'. The arguments 





? Dean Burgon's dictatorial protest against the nearly unanimous con- 
sensus of scholars is mere brutum fulmen, and can only have weight with 
ignoramuses. Even Bishop Wordsworth, the most conservative of English 
commentators, adopts the reading 6c. So does the Bishop of London in 
the Speaker's Commentary (which is likewise very conservative, yet ad- 
mits that “the evidence, external and internal, seems to require the 
admission of 6¢ into the text instead of Sedge or 6,” New Test. iii. 780); 
also Canon Spence, in Ellicott’s Com., and Dean Plumptre, in Schaff’s 
Popular Com, vol, iii, (1882), p, 570, 
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are: (1) The best MSS. (x, A*, C*, F, G) read de, 
although some have been corrected by later hands. 
In 8 the letters $< were added above the line, in the 
twelfth century. The correction in C is older. A 
is defaced, but has been examined by Bishop Ellicott 
and other scholars with the aid of the microscope, . 
and found to have had originally OC without a bar 
above and without a transverse stroke in O, though 
both were added in comparatively recent times.’ 
B cannot be quoted here, as it does not contain the 
Pastoral Epistles.* (2) All the ancient versions of 
any weight have a relative pronoun here. (8) The 
Western 6, quod, which is a manifest correction 
of é¢ and adaptation to the preceding pvoripov. 
(4) The oldest fathers: Origen (qui manifestatus 
est), Epiphanius, Cyril, Theodore of Mopsuestia, 
Jerome. The reading Sed¢ seems not to have been 
known before the last third of the fourth centur 

and even Chrysostom is here doubtful, though in one 
place he probably read Sede, as certainly did Theo- 
doret. (5) It. is much easier to account for the 
change of the difficult é¢ into the easy Sed¢, than 
vice versa, although the mechanical resemblance of 
OC and OC made the other change more easy. 
(6) While Seé¢ well suits the first of the six verbs, 





1 Dean Burgon boldly perverts this testimony of experts, and asserts 
without a shadow of proof: “A and C exhibited 66 until ink, dirt, and 
the injurious use of chemicals obliterated what once was patent.” He 
does not tell us when and to whom it was patent, 

° Not “ because the jealousy of Rome has prevented accurate collation,” 
as the Speaker’s Com. (iii. 780) strangely remarked in the year 188), 
thirteen years after the publication of the fac-simile edition of Vercellone ! 
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it does not naturally harmonize with the other five. 
We may say that God “was manifested in the 
flesh,” but not that he was “justified in the spirit,” 
“seen of angels,” “received up in glory.” All this, 
however, can be said with perfect propriety of 
Christ as the God-man. And he is undoubtedly 
meant by the relative pronoun. And even the first 
verb suits better to the language of John, who does 
not say “ God was made flesh,” but “the Word was 
made flesh.” We have in this passage no doubt a 
quotation from a primitive creed or hymn in praise 
of Christ, and this accounts not only for the rela- 
tive dc, but also for the rhythmical structure of the 
whole passage, which can be arranged in three par- 
allel pairs: 

“Oc igavepw3n ev capxi, 

tOtkawwSn iy mvevpart, 

worn ayyédouc, 

éxnpdxsn év Egveoy, 

imiaTevsn tv KOopW, 

avehnposn iv Od&y. 

The doctrinal importance of this variation has 
been much overrated. The divinity of Christ loses 
nothing by the change. It implies in any case his 
pre-existence. He is the personal embodiment of 
the mystery of godliness.’ 





1 Comp. a sermon of Dr. Vaughan (Master of the Temple), Authorized 
or Revised? Lond. 1882, p. 17: “The Revised Version of the New Testa- 
ment says this to us—and if it were its only change, it would have been 
worth ten years of labor: The mystery of godliness, the revealed secret 
. which has in it ‘reverence,’ the right feeling and attitude of the soul 
towards God its Author and Object of being, is a Person — incarnate, 
justified, attested, heralded, believed, glorified—a Person whom to know 
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6. Apoc. xvii. 8: xcaizep tari, OY kal tapéorar. Here 
the textus receptus, by the fault of a transcriber, 
gives nonsense: “ The beast that was, and is not, and 
yet is”—while the true reading adopted by all the 
modern editors makes it quite clear: “ The beast was, 
and is not, and shall come” (lit., shall be present). 

Other substitutions are due to the aim of harmon- 
izing passages, or of correcting a supposed error, as 
gv toig mpopryrac for tv TH ’Hoaia TH Tpopyry, in 
Mark i. 2; BnSaBapa for BnSavia, in John i. 28 
(due, perhaps, to the conjecture of Origen). 


CRITICAL RULES. 


Since Bengel, Wetstein, and Griesbach, the critical 
process has been reduced to certain rules, but there 
is considerable diversity in the mode and extent of 
their application. It is not a mechanical process, 
and does not lead to mathematical certainty. The 
critic has often to reason upon mere probabilities, 
and to ascertain what hypothesis best explains all 
the phenomena. Here the judgment may vary, and 
absolute unanimity cannot be expected in every case. 
. The following rules may be regarded as being 
sound, and more or less accepted by the best mod- 
ern critics: 

(1.) Knowledge of documentary evidence must 
precede the choice of readings. 

(2.) All kinds of evidence, external and internal, 
must be taken into account, according to their in- 
trinsic value. 








is life, whom to serve is freedom. He is not a doctrine, nor a book, nor a 
creed, nor a church—He is a Person.” 
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(3.) The sources of the text must be carefully 
sifted and classified, and the authorities must be 
weighed rather than numbered. One independent 
manuscript may be worth more than a hundred 
copies which are derived from the same original. 

On closer inspection, the witnesses are found to 
fall into certain groups, and to represent certain 
tendencies. Westcott and Hort have revived, modi- 
fied, and perfected Griesbach’s system of families or 
recensions. They distinguish between the Western, 
the Alexandrian, the Syrian, and the neutral texts, 
and enter minutely into the genealogical relations 
of the ancient documents. The Western text is 
specially represented by D, the Old Latin versions, 
the Greek copies on which they were based, and in 
part by the Curetonian Syriac, and is characterized 
_by a tendency to paraphrase and to interpolate from 
parallel passages or other sources. The Alexandrian 
or Egyptian‘text is much purer, but betrays a ten- 
dency to polish the language; it is found in Origen, 
Cyril of Alexandria, and other Alexandrian fathers, 
and in the two principal Egyptian versions, especially 
the. Memphitic. The Syrian text is mixed, and the 
result of a recension of editors who borrowed from 
all sources and were anxious to remove stumbling- 
blocks, and to present the New Testament in a 
smooth and attractive form. The neutral (pre- 
Syrian) text is best represented by B and largely 
by 8, and comes nearest to the apostolic original. 
From a careful comparative examination, Westcott 
- and Hort have come to the conclusion that these 
two oldést ‘extant MSS., the Vatican and the Sinaitic, 
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are derived from ancestries which “diverged from 
a point near the autographs, and never came into 
contact subsequently; so that the coincidence of & 
and B marks those portions of text in which two 
primitive and entirely separate lines of transmis- 
sion had not come to differ from each other through 
independent corruption in the one or the other.”? 
They pay supreme respect to the Vatican MS., while 
Tischendorf, in his last edition, often gives the pref- 
erence to the Sinaitic readings. 

(4.) The restoration of the pure text is founded 
on the history and genealogy of the textual corrup- 
tions. See the special discussion of the genealogical 
method below, p. 208 sqq. 

(5.) The older reading is preferable to the later, 
because it is presumably nearer the source. In ex- 
ceptional cases later copies may represent a more 
ancient reading. Mere antiquity is no certain test 
of superiority, since the corruption of the text be- 
gan at a very early date. 

(6.) The shorter reading is preferable to the 
longer, because insertions and additions are more 
probable than omissions. “ Brevior lectio preferen- 
da est verbosiort” (Griesbach). Porson regarded 
this as the “surest canon of criticism.” Transcrib- 
ers were intent upon complete copies, and often 
inserted glosses on the margin or between the lines, 
and others put them into the text. 

(7.) The more difficult reading is preferable to 
the easier. “ Lectio difficilior principatum tenet,” 





1 Gr, Test, i. 556 sq. 
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or “ Proclivi scriptioni prestat ardua.” ‘This was 
‘Bengel’s first rule. It is always easier to account 
for the change of a really or apparently difficult and 
obscure reading into an easy and clear one, than 
vice versa. Transcribers would not intentionally 
substitute a harsh, ungrammatical, or unusual read- 
ing for one that was unobjectionable. 

(8.) The reading which best explains the origin 
of the other variations is preferable. This rule is 
emphasized by Tischendort. 

(9.) “That reading is preferable which best suits 
the peculiar style, manner, and habits of thought of 
the author; it being the tendency of copyists to over- 
look the idiosyncrasies of the writer” (Scrivener). 

(10.) That reading is preferable which shows no 
doctrinal bias, whether orthodox or heretical. 

(11.) The agreement of the most ancient witness- 
es of all classes decides the true reading against all 
medizeval copies and printed editions. 

(12.) The primary uncials, x, B, C, and A—espe- 
cially 8 and B—if sustained by other ancient Greek 
uncials (as D, L, T, 2, Z) and first-class cursives (as 
83), by ancient versions, and ante-Nicene citations, 
outweigh all later authorities, and give us presuma- 
bly the original text of the sacred writers. 


APPLICATION OF THE RULES. 


The application of these critical canons decides, 
in the main, against the Zeatus Feceptus, so called, 
from which the Protestant.versions were made, and 
in favor of an older uncial text. The former rests 
on a few and late, mostly cursive MSS., which have 
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very little or no authority when compared with much 
older authorities which have since been brought to 
light. It abounds in later additions, harmless as 
they may be. It is essentially the Byzantine, or 
Constantinopolitan, text which almost exclusively 
prevailed in the Greek state-church. It is the 
mixed text of the Syrian fathers of the fourth cen- 
tury, especially of Chrysostom, who spent the greater 
part of his life in Antioch, and the last ten years as 
patriarch at Constantinople (d. 407). This text was 
almost exclusively copied during the ascendency of 
Constantinople in the East, while the West confined 
itself to the Latin version, and remained ignorant 
of the Greek Testament till the fall of Constantino- 
ple and the revival of letters. This text was intro- 
duced in the West in printed form by Erasmus in 
1516, with some additions from the Latin version. 
It passed with many changes into the editions of 
Stephens, Beza, and Elzevir, before the material for 
the science of criticism was collected and examined. 
Erasmus, Stephens, and ,Beza were good scholars, 
but could accomplish little with the scanty resources 
at their command. Griesbach, Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort have the advantage 
over them in the possession of an immense critical 
apparatus which has been accumulating for three 
hundred years. This apparatus includes not only 
the oldest Greek MSS., but also the oldest versions 
—Syriac, Latin, Egyptian—and ‘numerous quota- 
tions of ante-Nicene and Nicene fathers (older than 
Chrysostom); and among these various sources there 
is a very remarkable agreement and departure from 
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-the received text, though mostly of a verbal charac- 
ter, and seldom touching a doctrine. We are now 
able to go back from the printed text of the fifteenth 
century and its basis, the Byzantine text of the fifth 
century, to a text of the ante-Nicene age up to the 
time of Irenzus or the middle of the second century. 

It has taken a long time for scholars to become 
emancipated from the tyranny of the Zeatus Recep- 
tus, and it will be a long time before the people can 
be weaned from the authority of the vernacular ver- 
sions based upon it. The German Version of Luther 
and the English Version of 1611 are so idiomatic 
and classical, and so full of faith and the Holy 
Spirit, that they have deservedly a most powerful 
hold on the popular mind and heart; and every 
serious departure from them is apt to disturb asso- 

-ciations and cherished: recollections of the dearest 
and most sacred character. But the truth must pre- 
vail at last over tradition and habit. Amzcus Hras- 
mus, amicus Stephanus, amicus Beza, sed magis 
amica veritas. 

The loss of the traditional text is more than made 
up by the gain. The substance remains, the form 
only is changed. The true text is shorter, but it is 
also older, purer, and stronger. 

By that we must abide until new discoveries bring 
us still nearer to the inspired original. If we can- 

not have the very best, let us have at least the next 
best. If the apostolic autographs should ever be 

discovered, which is extremely improbable, it would 

- ereate a new epoch in biblical learning, but it'would 

scarcely alter the text, which no doubt has been 
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providentially preserved from all essential altera- 
tions. 


THE GENEALOGICAL METHOD. 


[This section was kindly contributed to this work by Professor Benv. 
B. WaArFIELD, D.D., of the Theological Seminary at Allegheny, Pa. He 
has made textual criticism a special study, and prepared a careful review 
of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament in the “ Presbyterian Review ” 
for April, 1882,—P. S.] 

Iy attempting to recover the original form of any 
ancient text, the first step must always be to gather 
the testimony, which in the New Testament is found 
in the MSS., citations and versions. Just as inevita- 
bly the next step must be the sifting, weighing, and 
classifying of the testimony. It is, indeed, conceiv- 
able that all witnesses might be equally important ; 
but most certainly this is not @ priort probable. It 
is altogether likely prior to examination, rather, that 
one witness is more weighty than another; it is far 
from improbable that many apparently important 
witnesses may prove simply a body of repeaters. 
Suppose, for instance, that printed as well as manu- 
script copies were included in the collected material : 
one edition may have comprised ten thousand im- 
pressions; another, equally good or better, only one 
hundred ; and it would be clearly unfair, merely on 
account of this accident of the number of impres- 
sions, to allow one hundred times more weight to 
the one edition than to the other. Similarly, from 
one MS. there may have been made a thousand 
copies; from another, equally good or better, only 
ten; and it would be equally unfair, merely on ac. 
count of this accident of the number of copies taken, 
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to allow one hundred times more weight to the one 
group than to the other. Unless, however, before 
using our testimony at all, we begin by sifting and 
classifying it, we run continual and unavoidable 
risk of perpetrating this gross injustice. 

An imaginary case, illustrated by a diagram, may 
make these results more apparent : 
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Suppose three copies, A, B, C, are made of the auto- 
graph, which is then destroyed. - Suppose, further, 
that C remains uncopied; of B three copies, s, t, v, 
are made; and of A four, w, x, y, Z, of which, again, 
x, y,z become themselves the parents of the further 
copies represented by numerals in the diagram. 
We have now nineteen representatives of the auto- 
graph from which we are to reconstruct it. Shall 
we allow equal weight to each? Clearly A and 9, 
say, for instance, stand in very different relations to 
the autograph, and it would be manifestly unfair to 
allow them equal weight. Clearly, again, in the 
presence of A, all its copies—sons and grandsons 
alike—are useless to us; they contain legitimately 
nothing not already in A, and therefore, both in the 
‘ eases where they are like it and in those where they 
are unlike it, must be absolutely neglected. The 
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same is, of course, true of the relation of s, t, v to B. 
In other words, the fourteen JLSS., A, w, x,y,z, 1-9, 
can rank in combination as only one witness; the 
four, B, s,t, v, again as only one; and, although we 
possess nineteen documents, we have at last only 
three witnesses. / 

Let us take another step, and suppose that as well 
as the autograph, A, B, x, y, z are lost, so that we 
possess only the fourteen MSS., C, s, t, v, w, 1-9: 
how would the case be altered? We certainly do 
not, in thus decreasing the number of our copies, 
increase the number of our witnesses. s, t, v would 
still represent only three repeating witnesses of 
what was in the one witness B; w, 1-9 would be 
still, in all their divergencics from one another, only 
corruptions from A, and hence worthless—in all 
their agreements with one another only witnesses 
to what was in A, and hence only one witness. 
There are thus still only ¢Avee witnesses to consider. 
And it would be still manifestly misleading to treat 
our documents as together constituting more wit- 
nesses than three. We could not, indeed, now as in 
the former case neglect the testimony of s, t, v, or 
of w, 1-9; but we should not be able to treat each 
of them as a direct witness to the autograph co-or- 
dinate with the others or with C. The true method 
of procedure would be to compare the various copies 
among themselves, noting their affiliations, and thus 
discovering that s, t, v constituted one group, while 
1, 2, 3, 4,—5, 6,—7, 8, 9, each formed a sub-group, 
which then united with each other and with w to 
frame another group, while C stood alone. Thus, 
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working backward on the simple and almost self- 
evident principle that community in readings means 
community in origin, we would discover by the irre- 
fragable evidence of the mutual resemblances and 
divergences of documents what we know from the 
diagram—namely, that we have three witnesses only 
to consider, and that the whole group w, 1-9 is, in 
point of originality, equal only to the one MS. C in 
value. The qualifying phrase, “in point of original- 
ity,” has been designedly inserted ; for, although 
this grouping of the documents is decisive as to 
the question “how many witnesses have we ” and 
necessarily reduces them to three, it says not one 
word as to the relative values of those three witness- | 
ing groups. A, represented by the extant w, 1-9, 
may be far better than, or it may be far worse than 
_C, represented by itself alone. The relative values 
of the various witnesses cannot be determined until 
after the grouping has been thoroughly done, and 
then must be sought by testing the groups as wholes 
by internal and transcriptional evidence. 

By means of our diagram we have thus obtained 
the two first and most important rules of critical 
procedure: 1, First classify the witnesses by means 
of a careful study of the affiliation of the documents, 
thus discovering how many read witnesses there are; 
and, 2, Then determine the relative values of these 
witnesses through ‘the use of the only applicable 
evidence—z. ¢., intrinsic and transcriptional. Thus 
alone can we mount to the autographic form of any 
- ancient text by secure steps. 

The application of this method—universally in 
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use elsewhere—to the text of the New Testament 
was first hinted at by Mill and Bentley, and first 
actually made by Bengel, followed especially by 
Griesbach. It has been reserved, however, to our 
own day and to Dr. Hort to perfect it. Dr. Hort 
has pointed out that the extant MSS. of the New 
Testament fall naturally into four great groups, 
which he names Syrian, Western, Alexandrian, and 
Neutral. The Syrian is, however, demonstrably of 
late origin, and the result of a combination of the 
other three. And therefore, just as in our imagi- 
nary case all derivative evidence was to be rejected 
in the presence of its sources, so also here the whole 
Syrian group is of no value as testimony to us in 
the presence of the groups out of which it was 
made. In the reconstruction of the autographie 
text we are concerned thus only with the three co- 
ordinate groups, called Western, Alexandrian, and 
Neutral. We have but to distribute the various 
documents which have come down to us, each to its 
proper group, in order to lay beneath us an impreg- 
nable basis for our reconstruction of the autographic 
text of the New Testament. 

This task of distribution proves in the New Tes- 
tament to be a very difficult and complicated one. 
The different portions of the volume—Gospels, Acts, 
Catholic Epistles, Pauline Epistles, and Revelation— 
must be treated separately. -Allowance must be 
made for progressive growth of corruption within 
the bounds of each class. And, above all, the prob- 
lem is to an unparalleled degree complicated by 
mixture between the groups, so that in many pas- 
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sages it is exceedingly difficult, and sometimes im- 
possible, to classify the readings with any certainty. 
These difficulties and complications limit the appli- 
cation of the genealogical method, as it is called, 
so far, but cannot affect it in general, and do not 
throw doubt upon it wherever it is applicable. 
They force us to call to our aid other methods to 
decide between readings in special passages and to 
test our results in all passages; but in the main 
portion of the New Testament, genealogical evi- 
dence is thoroughly applicable and entirely decisive. 

The vast majority of the extant documents—all 
those of the later or cursive type—are assigned 
definitively to the Syrian class, and hence are con- 
victed as of secondary value as witnesses, and of no 
value at all in the presence of the primary sources. 
Only five MSS. are found to be throughout pre- 
Syrian—viz., B, x, D, Da, Gs—of which B seems 
purely Neutral in the Gospels, and D, Ds, Gs purely 
Western throughout. In the rest of the New Testa- 
ment B has a Western element; and 8, though large- 
ly Neutral, has Western and Alexandrian elements 
thronghout. Such MSS. as A, C, L, P, Q, R, 2, 408 
A, and some few cursives, contain a larger or smaller 
pre-Syrian element. The Old Latin Version seems. 
purely, the Curetonian Syriac predominatingly, 
Western. The Memphitic was originally in all 
probability purely pre-Syrian, and predominatingly 
non-Western; the Thebaic is similar, but with a 
larger Western element. The pre-Syrian element 
among citations is. largest in those from Origen, 
Didymus, and Cyril of Alexandria. The following, 
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very rough and ideal genealogical diagram may 
perhaps exhibit the above facts to the eye, as con- 
cerning some of the chief documents in the Gospels. 
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The Alexandrian, Western, and Neutral groups— 
which each originated in a single document—are 
represented by the letters a, w, and n, respectively ; 
the pure or mixed* representatives of each being 





1 This diagram is meant to represent the kind, not the degree, of rela- 
tionship between documents. The reader must avoid being led to suppose, 
for instance, that C, L, and Memph. are as closely related to one another 
as the diagram represents them to be. 

2 The usual genealogical sign of marriage (=) is used in the diagram 
to dencte mixture. 
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designated by the primed or combined letters. If 
a reading now, for instance, is attested by D, x, Old 
Latin—seeing that D and the Old Latin are pure 
descendants of w, and 8 a mixed one, their common 
inheritance of this reading may be accounted for as 
coming from w, and they may therefore constitute 
but a single witness for it. On the other hand, if 
a reading is supported by B, x, D, it necessarily has 
the support of both n and w—two out of three. 
On the hypothesis that a, n, and w are of equal 
value, the latter reading would be probably right, 
and the former probably wrong. 

Of course, however, the three original sourees— 
w,n, and a—are not of equal value. On testing the 
groups that represent them by intrinsic and tran- 
scriptional evidence—which, we must remember, is 
the only applicable evidence —w betrays itself as 
most painfully corrupt, and a as quite so, while n 
approves itself as unusually pure. In cases of ter- 
nary variation. between the groups, that reading 
which represents n is probably, therefore, correct, 
and is usually supported as such by internal evi- 
dence; in cases of binary variation that reading for 
which the group representing n throws its weight 
is almost certainly correct, and is almost uniformly 
proved to be such by internal evidence. (The ex- 
ception consists mainly of those few passages classed 
as Western non-interpolations.) The relative diver- 
gence from the autograph of the several groups may 
be roughly represented to the eye by the following 
diagram, in which also we may observe anew the 
value of certain combinations in the Gospels. 
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If x y represents the line of absolutely true de- 
scent, z.q, along the course of which the various 
Western documents may be ranged in growing cor- 
ruption, will roughly represent the Western diver- 
gence, ts the Neutral, and kv the Alexandrian; wp 
represents the Syrian. Now, it is evident that B, 
placed at a point between k and t, or just beyond t 
on the line ts, is the nearest to the originals of any 
MS. Bx will carry us back toa point on st x, or to 
a point at, or prior to, k or z. BD will take us to, 
or prior to, z. 8&D, on the contrary, may be equal 
to BD, and so land us on zx; or may be equal to 
D alone, and so carry us only amid the abounding 
corruption of zq. And so on through the list. 

In putting the genealogical method to practical 
use in determining the text in individual passages, 
the central problem is to translate testimony ex- 
pressed in terms of individual manuscripts into 
testimony expressed in terms of classes of manu- 
scripts. It would be a great help to have in our 
hands a trusty edition of the New Testament pre- 
senting in parallel columns the four great classes of 
text, each with its own various readings. In such 
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case we should have only to turn to the passage in 
our Testament and see the testimony marshalled 
in order. Such an edition is, however, still a de- 
sideratum,’ and, indeed, is by no means a necessity. 
The information given in any good digest of read- 
ings is sufficient to enable us to deal with most 
passages at the expense of a little tronble and 
thought, as if they had place in such an edition and 
we could turn to them there and see at a glance the 
readings of each class. Let us suppose, for instance, 
that we wished to deal with a passage in the Gospels 
in which one reading was supported by B,x, C, L; 
Memph., Theb., Orig., and its rival by the remainder 
of the witnesses: it is easy to see that in our desid- 
erated edition the former reading, supported as it is 
by the typical Neutral and Alexandrian documents, 
would stand in those columns, and the latter, for the 
same reason, in the Western and Syrian columns. 
By simply noting the grouping of the documents 
we can proceed, therefore, just as if all this pre- 
liminary work had been already done to our hand 
by somebody else. 

The proper procedure is something like this: 
First, let the Syrian testimony collusive 
testimony is no testimony—be sifted out. This 
may be done roughly by confining our attention 
for the moment to the pre-Syrian documents—that 
is, to the earlier versions, the fathers before 250.A.D., 
and to such MSS. as B, 8, C, L, D, T, 2, A, Z, R, Q, 33 


1 Its place is, especially in the Gospels, supplied for many purposes in a 
" general way by Mr. E, H. Hansell’s parallel edition of the four aed 
MSS., A, B, C, D- 
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in the Gospels; B,x, A, C, D, E, 13, 61 in Acts; B, 
x, A, C,13 in the Catholic Epistles ; Byes As C.D, 
G, P, 17, 67** in Paul; and x, A,C, P, 95,-in Rev- 
elation. Very frequently the reading will be found 
to be already settled on the completion of this first 
step; on sifting out the Syrian testimony the varia- 
tion is sifted out too. As this amounts to proving 
the non-existence of the variation before A.D. 250, 
the text thus acquired is very certain. An example 
may be seen in John y. 8, where the received text 
reads ?ycpae with support which disappears entirely 
with the Syrian documents, while its rival, ?yepe, is 
left with the support of B,x, 0, D, L, ete. A like 
case is Mark i. 2, where “the prophets” is read only 
by documents which sift out by this process, leaving 
its rival, “Isaiah, the prophet,” still testified to by 
B, 8, D, L, A, 33, Latt., Memph., and Syrr. Pst:, His: 
mg. and Hier. We add three further examples 
from Mark: iv. 24, where B, x, C, D, L, A, Latt., 
Memph. omit: “that hear,” against Syrian witness 
only ; xv. 28, where the whole verse is omitted by 
B, 8, A, O, D, Theb., against Syrian (and late West- 
ern) witness; iii. 29, where “sim” is read instead of 
“judgment” by B,8, L, A, 33 (C, D), Latt., Memph., 
against. purely Syrian opposition. In such cases, 
our’procedure cannot be doubtful. 

Often, however, after this first step has been 
taken, we seem hardly nearer our goal than at the 
outset; there are still rival readings—two or some- 
times three—among which we are to find the orig- 
inal one. The next step in such case is to assign 
these remaining readings to their own proper classes. 
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This is done by noting carefully the attestation of 
each, with a view to determining the class to which 
the group supporting each belongs. This is not 
always an easy task, but it is usually.a possible 
one. Suppose, for instance, we have before us at 
this stage two readings in a passage of the Gos- 
pels—the one supported by D, Old Lat., Cur. Syr., 
and the other by B, x, C, Titi is very any to see 
that the former would ‘stand in our wished - for 
edition in the Western column, and the latter in 
the Neutral and Alexandrian columns; or, in other 
words, that the former would take us in our diagram 
only somewhere on the line z q, while the latter 
would carry us to the point of juncture of the 
Neutral and Alexandrian lines. So, also, if the at- 
testation were divided rather thus: B,x, D, Old Lat., 

-Vulg., Memph., Theb., against C, L, it would be ae 
to see that the former was Nowra anid Western, and 
the latter Alexandrian; or, in other words, that the 
former would take us to point z on the diagram, the 
latter only somewhere on the line tv. Our pro- 
cedure in such cases, again, could not be doubtful. 
The following are examples of such cases: In John 
i. 4, Zor is read by 8, D, Codd. mentioned by Origen, 
Old Lat., Cur. Syr., Theb.; that is, by documents typi- 
cally Western in conjunction with others containing 
larger or smaller Western elements: it belongs on the 
line z q.- Its rival, jv, is read by B, C, L, 1, Memph., 
Vulg., Syrr.; or, in other words, by documents Neu- 
tral, or Neutral and Alexandrian: to it, therefore, 
‘the genealogical argument points. as probably the 
correct reading. .The interesting reading of Mark 
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ix. 28, adopted by the Revisers of the English New 
Testament, is another case in point—restoring the 
vivid form’ of the original, as it does, against the 
flatter corruption supported by D, 33, Old Lat., 
Vulg., Syrr., 7. e., by the Western class. Other. ex- 
amples from Mark are: Mark ix. 44, last clause of 45, 
and 46, omitted by B,x, C, L, A, Memph.= Neutral 
and Alexandrian, inserted by D, Old Lat., Vulg., 
Syrr.= Western; Mark ix. 49, last clause, omitted by 
B, x, L, A, and inserted by C, D, Latt., Syrr., where 
the defection of C to the Western side introduces 
no complication, seeing that C has a Western ele- 
ment; Mark xi. 26, omitted by B,x, L, A, and insert- 
ed by C, D, Latt., Syrr. Other examples may be 
found in all the clauses omitted by the Revised 
English Version from the Lord’s Prayer as recorded 
by Luke. 

It is not-asserted, of course, that the genealogical 
method will do everything; or that there are no 
passages in which it leaves the true reading in doubt 
or in darkness. But it is asserted, as is illustrated 
by the foregoing examples, that it is easy to apply 
it in the great majority of cases, and that it is sound 
wherever applicable. Its results ought to be always 
tested by other methods—by internal evidence of 
groups first, and internal evidence of readings after- 
wards. From this testing the method emerges tri- 
umphant; although in a few rare cases we are 
preserved by it from a wrong application of the 
genealogical argument. Extreme and very interest- 
ing instances of this may be found in those passages 
which are technically called by Dr. Hort “ Western 
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non - interpolations.” There are only some half- 
dozen of these, but they are very instructive. 
Matt. xxvii. 49 is a fair sample. Here B, x, C, L, 
(U), I, ete., unite in inserting the sentence, “ But an- 
other, taking a spear, pierced his side, and there came 
forth water and blood,’ against the opposition of 
Western (and Syrian) documents only. Now it is 
quite impossible to accept this sentence: it looks 
strange in this context, it has the appearance of 
coming from John xix. 34, and it is very surprising 
that the Western class, the chief characteristic of 
which is insertion, should here be the sole omdtter. 
Both intrinsic evidence and transcriptional evidence 
speak so strongly against the sentence, indeed, that 
the editors unanimously reject it. Is the genealog- 
ical method here at fault? No; our application 
of it only is corrected. We must remember that 
genealogical investigation does not itself determine 
for us the relative values of the different classes; it 
merely distributes the documents into these classes, 
and leaves to internal evidence the other task (see 
p- 210). And internal evidence determines general 
and usual relations, not invariable ones. It tells us 
that, the documents having been distributed into 
the Neutral, Alexandrian, and Western classes on 
genealogical considerations, the Neutral class is the 
best, and hence is usually to be trusted—the West- 
ern the worst, and hence is usually to be distrusted. 
It does not tell us that the Western reading is neces- 
sarily always wrong. ‘The significance of such ex- 


"ceptions as the one under discussion is simply this: 


in a few rare cases the stem from which the classes 
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diverge received corruption after the Western diver- 
gence, and before the Neutral or Alexandrian diver- 
gence; in other words, between z and k-on the 
diagram. <A glance at the diagram will show how 
consistent this result is with the method; it informs 
us only that B D takes us to an earlier point than 
B plus non-Western C, and warns us never to be 
satisfied with a mechanical application of a rule, 
however generally valid it may appear. So far 
from such exceptions to the ordinary application 
of genealogical evidence proving destructive of its 
principle, therefore, they form one of the best and 
strongest confirmations of it. They are the jags in 
the papers’ edges, the fitting of which proves that 
we are on the right track. 

A list of: the chief variations in one chapter of 
the Gospels is added below for the examination of 
the student. 


ReAvines or tne Freru.Cuaprer or Sr. Marrurw.t 
(1) Ver. 1) zp0aH\Sav W., T., Tr. | B, 8. 
TpoahASoy C, D, T, A—Western. 
(2) “ 4,5] order of verses (5,4) | T.,Tr. |D,33, Old Lat., Vulg., Cur. 
’ Syr.— Western. 
SP ee RAB) W. B,&,C,,A, Memph., Syrr. 





(8) “ 9) add adrot [W., Tr.] |B, I, A, Cur. Syr., Memph. 
omit Ls &; C, D, Latt., Pst.— West- 
ern. 
(4) “ 11] ada Pipa C,T, 4, Syrr., Orig.— A lex- 
andrian, 
omit W., Tr., T. | B, 8, D, Latt., Memph. 


Se ee ee ee ee er ee ee 


1 In this list the third column gives the editors who have accepted 
each reading—W, standing for Westcott and Hort, 'I. for Tischendorf 


(latest text), and Tr. for Tregelies, The fourth column gives the wit- 
nesses for each reading, 
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B, &, C, r, A, Vulg., Cur. 
Syr., Pst., Memph. 

D, Old Lat., Origen.— 
Western. 

B, &, C,33, Syr.Hel., Orig. 

D, I, A (Latt.)— Western. 

B, 8, Vulg., Orig. 


D, L, I, A, 33, Old Lat., 
Cur. Syr., Syrr., Memph. 
— Western. 

&, D, Old Lat., ete.— West- 
ern. 

B, ete. 

B, &, L, T, 33, Orig. 

D, A, etc.— Western. 

B®. 

(D), L, P, A, 33, Old Lat., 
Vulg., Cur. Syr., Theb., 
Memph., Pst.— Western. 

B, &, D, Tr, Old Lat., 
Memph., Pst. 

L, A, 83, Cur. Syr., Hel., 
Vulg.—A lexandrian ? 
&, A, Clems., Orig. 3 times. 

5D), i. 

B, &, 33, Old Lat., Vulg., 
Cur. Syr., Memph. 

L, Vr, 4, Syrr.—A lexan- 
drian. 

B, &, L, A, 38, Vulg., Syrr. 

D, Old Lat., Cur. Syr., 
Memph.— Western. 

B, &, D, 33, Orig. 

1, A—A lerandrian? 

&, D, L, A, Old Lat., Vulg., 
Clems. (once). 

B, Clems. (once). 

B, & (83). 

D, L, A-— Western. 
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(18) Ver. 39 


(19) 


(20) 


1) 


(22) 


(23) 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 
(7) 


41 


4216 


44 


46 


47 


48 | 
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omit cov 
adding? 
ayyapevoet 
ayyapevoy 
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omit clauses 
add clauses 
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W.., Tr.; 7: 


W., Tr, T. 


WG Ie 


W.mg,, Tr. 


Wirsley te 


Way ranks 


Wi ktsydi. 


Wray, LDL. 


W., Tr, T. 





&, 33, Orig. 

B, D, L, A, Latt. 

B, L, (D). 

&, A, 33— Western ? 

B, &, D. 

L, A—Alexandrian? . 

B, &, Latt., Memph., Cur. 
Syr., Orig. 

D, L, A, 33, ete,—West- 
enn. . 

B, 8, L, A, Syrr., (Latt.). 

D, Z,33, Cur. Syr., Memph. 
—Western, 

B, &, D, Latt., Cur. Syr., 
Pst., Memph. 

L, A—Alexandrian? s 

B, &, D, Latt.. Memph, - 
Cur. Syr. 

L, A, Pst.—A lerandrian ? 

B, &, D, 33, Pst., (Latt.). 

L, A, Memph., Cur, Syr.—- 
Alexandrian? 

B, 8, L, Z,33, Clems., Orig. 

D, A— Western. 

B, &, L, Z, 33, Vulg., Syr. 
Hel. 

(D), A, Old Lat., Pst., Cur. 
Syr.— Western. 


CHAPTER SIXTH. 
HISTORY OF THE PRINTED TEXT OF THE GREEK TES- 
TAMENT. 

Tue history of the printed text of the Greek 
Testament may be divided into three periods: 

(1.) The period of the unlimited reign of the 
Received Text, so called, from 1516 to 1750 or 1770. 

(2.) The transition period from the Received Text 
to the older Uncial Text, 1770 to 1830. 

(3.) The restoration of the oldest and purest text, 
1830 to 1881. 

More than half a century elapsed after the inven- 
tion of the art of printing before the New Testament 
was published in the original Greck.’. The honor 





1] mean the whole Greek Testament. For the celebrated printer, Aldo 
Manuzio (the elder, 1447-1515), had previously published the first six 
chapters of the Gospel of John at Venice in 1504; and the Magnificat of 
Mary, Luke i. 46-55, and the Benedictus of Zacharias, Luke i. 68-79, were 
added to a beautiful Greek Psalter in the year 1486. The Latin Vulgate 
was first published at Mayence, in 1455 (the Mazarin Bible), before any 
other book. The German Bible was also printed before the Greek and 
Hebrew original. No less than fourteen editions of the German Bible in 
the High-German dialect were printed before 1518 (at Mayence, 1462; at 
Strassburg, 1466; at Augsburg, 1475; at Niirnberg or Basle, 1470, etc.), 
and four in the Low-German dialect from 1480 to 1522 (at Cologne, 1480; 
at Litbeck, 1494, etc.). See Fritzsche’s art. Deutsche Bibeliibers, in Herzog 
(new ed.), iii. 545 sqq., and Kebrein, Gesch, der deutschen Bibeliibersetzung 
vor Luther, Stuttg. 1851. England, which now far surpasses all other 
countries in the publication and circulation of the Scriptures, was far 
behind the Continent in the sixteenth century. . Wiclif’s version existed 


15 
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of pioneership in this great enterprise is divided 
between a Roman Catholic cardinal of Spain and a 
semi- Protestant scholar of Switzerland (originally 
of Holland). The former began first, with a num- 
ber of helpers and boundless resources of money ; 
but the latter, single-handed and poor, overtook him 
by superior learning and enterprise. The same 
pope, Leo X., who personally cared more for letters 
and arts than for religion, authorized the publica- 
tion of both editions, and thus unconsciously pro- 
moted the cause of Protestantism, which appeals to 
the Greek Testament as the highest and only infalli- 
ble authority in matters of faith, and which claims 
the right and owns the duty to print and spread the 
Word of God in every language on earth. The 
Jews had anticipated the Christians by publishing 
the Hebrew Bible several years before (in 1488 at 
Soncino in Lombardy, and again at Brescia, 1494). 
Dr. Reuss, of Strassburg, who is in possession 
of the largest private collection of editions of the 





then only in manuscript. The first edition of William Tyndale’s English 
New Testament was printed on the Continent (partly at Cologne, partly 
at Worms) in 1526, sceretly smuggled into England, and burned by order 
of the bishop of London (Tunstall) in St. Paul's churchyard, not far from 
the Oxford Bible Warehouse in Paternoster Row and the Bible House of 
the British and Foreign Bible Society on the banks of the Thames, from 
which thousands and millions of Bibles in all languages are now sent to 
the ends of the earth. The archbishop of Canterbury (Warham) bought 
a large number of copies at an expense of nearly a thousand pounds sterling 
for destruction, but thereby furnished the translator the means for printing 
a new edition. Hence the scarcity of the first edition, of which only two 
copies and a fragment survive. Tyndale “caused the boy who driveth 
the plough to know more of the Scriptures than did all the priests” of his 
day. See Eadie, History of the English Bible, i, 129, 161, 173 sq., 184, 
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Greek Testament, gives a chronological list of 584 
distinct and 151 title editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment (501 and 139 being complete), which were 
printed from 1514 to 1870. He divides them into 
twenty-seven families.’ This list has been enlarged 
in 1882 to the number of 919 by Professor Hall (see 
First Appendix). He estimates the total number of 
printed copies of the entire Greek Testament, as far 
as he can trace them, on the basis of 1000 to each | 
edition, to be over one million. A large number, 
and yet very small as compared with that of the 
English New Testament, of which the American 
Bible Society alone issues nearly half a million of 
copies every year.’ 








1 See his Bibliotheca Novi Test. Grect (1872), and Appendix I. Reuss 
classifies his editions as follows: 

J. Editio Complutensis; IT, Editiones Erasmicx ; III. Editio Compluto- 
Erasmica; IV. Editio Colinzi; V. Editiones Stephanice; VI. Editiones 
Erasmo-Stephanice; VII. Editiones Compluto-Stephanice; VIII. Edi- 
tiones Bezane; IX. Editiones Stephano-Bezane; X. Editiones Stephano- 
Plantiniane; XI. Editiones Elzeviriane; XII. Editiones Stephano- 
Elzeviriane; XIII. Editiones Elzeviro-Plantiniane; XIV. Editiones 
criticee ante-Griesbachiane; XV. Editiones Griesbachiane; XVI. Edi- 
tiones Mattheiane; XVII. Editiones Griesbachio-Elzeviriane ; XVIII. 
Editiones Knappiane; XIX. Editiones critic minores post - Gries- 
bachiane; XX, Editiones Scholziane (including the Bloomfield and the 
Bagster editions, London); XXI. Editiones Lachmanniane; XXII. Edi- 
tiones Griesbachio-Lachmanniane; XXIII. Editiones Tischendorfiane ; 
XXIV. Editiones mixte recentiores (Theile, Muralt, Reithmayr, Anger, 
Wordsworth, Hahn); XXV. Editiones nondum collate; XXVI. Editi- 
ones dubix; XXVII. Editiones spuriz. ‘To these should be added the 
Tregelles editions; the Westcott and Hort editions; the Oxford and 
Cambridge editions of the Revisers’ text. The American editions (over 
‘ eighty) are reprints of European families, mostly of the textus receptus 

and its derivatives. 
2 The issues of the New Testament in English from the Bible House 
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I confine myself here to the standard editions, 
which mark an epoch in the history of textual crit- 
icism.. Compare the full titles and specimen pages 
in the Second Appendix. 


J. Toe Periop or tHe Trextus ReEcEeptus: FRoM 
Erasmus AND STEPHENS TO BENGEL AND WET- 
STEIN:—-A.) 1516-1750. 


THE TEXTUS RECEPTUS. 


This period extends from the Reformation to the 
middle of the eighteenth century. The text of 
Erasmus, with various changes and improvements 
of Stephens, Beza, and the Elzevirs, assumed a stere- 
otyped character, and acquired absolute dominion 
among scholars. No two editions are precisely 
alike, any more than the editions of the Authorized 
English Version; but all present substantially the 
same text. The changes are numerous, but rarely 
affect the sense. The Greek Testaments printed in 
England are usually based on Stephens and Beza; 
those on the Continent, on the Elzevirs. 

The Protestant versions of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries (German, French, Dutch, English) 
in common use were made from this Erasmo-Elze- 





at New York, by sale and donation, for successive years ending with the 
31st of March (according to information kindly furnished by Dr. Gilman, 
one of the secretaries) are as follows: 
12 months, to March 31, 1879, 458,385 copies, 
sf s Ke 1880, 540,065 “ 
“ sh ce 1881, 491,105 
by ie é 1882, 424,642 «“ 
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virian text, and gained the same authority among 
the laity which the former enjoyed among scholars. 
Both were practically considered to be the inspired 
Word of God, and every departure from them was 
looked upon with distrust.. This pious superstition, 
although gradually undermined during the present 
century, still lingers, and will die very reluctantly ; 
for religious prejudices and habits are exceedingly 
tenacious. 

The Roman Catholic Church is not bound to a 
particular Greek text, but holds instead with even 
greater tenacity to Jerome’s Vulgate, which, as a 
translation, is still further removed from the foun- 
tain of inspiration, though based in part on an older 
text than the textus receptus. The Council of Trent 
has put this defective version even on a par with, 
and virtually above, the sacred original, and thus 
checked all serious progress in biblical criticism and 
exegesis. Roman Catholic editions of the Greek 
Testament are behind the age, and mostly mere re- 
prints of the Complutensian text, either alone or 
combined with the Erasmian, both having the quasi- 
sanction of the pope (Leo X.). The edition of the 
Roman Catholic scholar, Scholz, contains a vast crit- 
ical apparatus, but has no ecclesiastical sanction. 
The only duly and fully authorized Roman Catholic 
Bible is the Clementine Vulgate, and that needs a 
thorough critical revision. 


ERASMUS. 


The first published (not printed) edition of the 
Greek Testament is that of the famous DesipErius 
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Erasmus (urged by his enterprising publisher, Fro- 
benius, who offered to pay him as much “as any- 
body ”), at Basle, Switzerland, 1516, fol. 

It was a most timely publication, just one year 
before the Reformation. Erasmus was the best 
classical scholar of his age (a better Latinist than 
Hellenist), and one of the forerunners of the Refor- 
mation, although he afterwards withdrew from it, 
and died on the division line between two ages and 
two churches (1536). He furnished Luther and 
Tyndale the text for their vernacular versions, which 
became the most powerful levers of the Reforma- 
tion in Germany and England.’ 

The first edition was taken chiefly from two in- 
ferior Basle MSS., one of the Gospels and one of 
the Acts and the Epistles: they are still preserved 
in the University library at Basle, and have the 
corrections of Erasmus and the marks of the print- 
er’s pages (as I myself observed on a visit in 1879). 
They date from the fourteenth or fifteenth century. 
Erasmus compared them with two or three others 
on the same books. For the Apocalypse he had 
only one MS., of the twelfth century, borrowed from 
Reuchlin, then lost sight of, but found again in 





' The Sorbonne in 1527 condemned thirty-two articles of Erasmus 
extracted from his works, after having previously forbidden the circula- 
tion of his Colloquia in France, But he enjoyed the pope’s friendship to 
the last, and was even offered a cardinal’s hat, which he declined on 
account of old age. He died without a priest, but invoking the mercy 
of Christ, and lies buried in the Protestant Minster of Basle. Comp. on 
Irasmus the monographs of Miller (1828), Drummond (1873), Gilly (1879), 
and the article “Erasmus” by Stiihelin in Herzog’s “Encykl.” vol. iy. 
278-290, new ed. (abridged in Schaff’s “ Encyel.” i, 753). 
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1861;: defective on the last leaf (containing the 
last six verses, which he retranslated from the Vul- 
gate into poor Greek). Made in great haste, in less 
than six months, and full of errors. Elegant Latin 
version, differing in many respects from the Vulgate, 
with brief annotations. Dedicated to Pope Leo X., 
who is reminded of his duty to “make known to 
the Christians again the commandments of their 
Master out of the evangelical and apostolic writings 
themselves.” 

Erasmus prepared, with the aid of Gicolampadius 
(the friend of Zwingli and reformer of Basle), in 
all five successive editions, with improvements, all 
Greeco-Latin. Second edition, 1519 (the basis of 
Luther’s translation); third, 1522; fourth, much im- 
proved, 1527; fifth, 1535. Besides, more than thirty 
unauthorized reprints are said to have appeared at 
Venice, Strassburg, Basle, Paris, ete. 

The entire apparatus of Erasmus never exceeded 
eight MSS. The oldest and best of them he used 
least, because he was afraid of it—namely, a cursive 
of the tenth century, numbered 1, which agrees 
better with the uncial than with the received text. 
He also took the liberty of occasionally correcting 
or supplementing his text from the Vulgate; and 
hence in more than twenty places his Greek text is 
not supported by any known Greek MS. 

Norr.—Reuss gives the titles of the five Erasmian editions, and says 


(Biblioth. p. 26) that they vary in sixty-two out of a thousand places 
which he compared. Mill’s estimate of the variations (four hundred in 





1 By Dr. Delitzsch, in the library of the princely house of Oettingen. 
Wallerstein, See his /andschrifiliche Funde, Heft i. and ii., 1861 and 1862. 
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the second edition) is far below the mark; see Scrivener, Introd. p. 385. 
Of the first edition, Erasmus himself says that it was prepared with head- 
long haste (“precipitatum fuit verius quam editum”), in order that his 
publisher might anticipate the publication of the Complutensian Polyglot. 
There was therefore some rivalry and speculation at work. The second 
edition is more correct, but even this (as Dr. O. von Gebhardt, in his G7. 
_ Germ. Test., p. XVi., Says) contains several pages of errors, some of which 
have affected Luther’s German version. The third edition first inserted 
the spurious passage of the three witnesses (1 John vy. 7), “e codice Britan- 
nico,” t. é., from the Codex Montfortianus of the sixteenth century; but 
Erasmus did not consider it genuine, and admitted it only from policy, 
“ne cui furet ansa calumniandi.” The Complutensian Polyglot had it 
with two slight variations. The fourth edition of Erasmus adds, in a 
third parallel column, the Latin Vulgate, besides the Greek and his own 
version; it has also many changes and improvements from the Complu- 
tensian Polyglot, especially in Revelation. The fifth edition omits the 
Vulgate, but otherwise hardly differs from the fourth; and from these 
two, in the main, the Textus Receptus is ultimately derived. 


THE COMPLUTENSIAN POLYGLOT. 


The Complutensian New Testament is a part of 
the Polyglot Bible of Complutum, or Aleal&é de 
Henares, in Spain. This opus magnum, the great- 
est of the kind since the Hexapla of Origen, was 
prepared under the direction and at the expense of 
Cardinal Francis XimEnxs pr Orsneros, Archbishop 
of Toledo, Great Inquisitor, and Prime-minister of 
Spain, and published in 1520, with papal approba- 
tion, in 6 vols. fol. The work was begun in 1502, in 
celebration of the birth of Charles V., and the New 
Testament was completed Jan. 10, 1514 (two years 





‘ See a full account of the University of Aleala, founded by the cardinal 
(1508), in Hefele’s Der Cardinal Ximenes, Tiibingen, 1844, pp. 101 sqq., 


and of the Polyglot, pp. 120 sqq.’ Also in Tregelles, Account of the Printed 
Text, etc., pp. 1-19, 


a 
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before the issue of the edition of Erasmus); the 
fourth volume July 10, 1517 (the year of the Refor- 
mation), but not published till 1520 or 1521 (four 
years after the first edition of Erasmus, who did not 
see the Polyglot till 1522), and three years after the 
cardinal’s death (who died 1517, at the age of eighty- 
one). Pope Leo would not give his approbation till 
March 22, 1520;* even then there was some delay, 
and the work did not get into general circulation 
before 1522. 

The cardinal desired by this hereulean work to 
revive the study of the Bible, which was so deplora- 
bly neglected before the Reformation. Every the- 
ologian, he says, should draw the water of life from 
the fountain of the original text. He was willing 
to give up all his knowledge of civil law for the 
explanation of a single passage of the Bible.’ He 
acquired some knowledge of Hebrew and Chaldee 
in his ripe years. He employed for the Polyglot 
the best scholars he could get, at a high salary; 
among them three converted Jews. The most emi- 
nent were Lopez de Zufliga (Stunica, or Astunga, 
known from his controversies with Erasmus), De- 
metrius Dukas of Crete, and Nufiez de Guzman. 
They again employed pupils and scribes. The cost 
of the work for manuscripts, salaries, and printing 
expenses exceeded the enormous sum of 50,000 
ducats, or about $150,000. But this was only 
one fourth of the cardinal’s annual income. “He 





‘1 This is the correct date; not March 20, 1521 (as Hug gives it), See 
Hefele, 7. c. p. 142. 
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had the income of a king and the wants of a 
monk.” ? . 

Only six hundred copies were printed, and sold 
at 64 ducats per copy; so that the total sale would 
not have refunded the twelfth part of the cost. 
Copies are exceedingly rare and dear. (See the fac- 
simile in Append. II.) 

The New Testament forms vol. v., and gives the 
Greek and the Latin Vulgate in two columns (the 
Greek being broader), with parallel passages and 
quotations on the Latin margin. The chapters are 
marked, but no verses (which were not known be- 
fore 1551). Several prefaces of Jerome and other 
additions are appended, among them five Greek and 
Latin poems in praise of Ximenes. The second, 
third, and fourth volumes contain the Old Testa- 
ment with the Apocrypha. The canonical books 
of the Old Testament are given in three languages: 
the Latin Vulgate characteristically holds the place 
of honor in the middle, between the Greek Septua- 
gint and the Hebrew original. This signifies, ac- 
cording to the Prolegomena, that Christ, 7. ¢., the 
Roman or Latin Church, was crucified between two 
robbers, ¢. ¢., the Jewish Synagogue and the schis- 
matical Greek Church!? The sixth volume contains 
lexica, indexes, ete. 

The text of the New Testament is mostly derived 





” Hefele, p. 126, 

* Some have denied that Ximenes wrote this preface, since he elsewhere 
gave the preference to the original text. Hefele (p. 136) vindicates it to 
the cardinal, but thinks that he meant only to disparage the Synagogue 
and the Greek Church, but not the Hebrew text nor the Septuagint, 
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from late and inferior MSS. not specified, and not de- 
scribed except in the vague and exaggerated terms 
“very ancient and correct” (antiquissima et emenda- 
tissima), and procured from Rome, for which Leo X. 
is thanked in the Preface.’ 

The Complutensian text was reprinted, though 
not without some changes, by Christopher Plantin 
at Antwerp (1564? 1578, 1574, 1584, 1590, etc.), at 
Geneva (1609, 1619, 1620, 1628, 1632), in the Ant- 
werp Polyglot (edited by Spaniards under Philip IT., 
1571 and 1572), in the great Paris Polyglot (1630-83, 
in the ninth and tenth volumes), and by Goldhagen 
at Mayence (1753). More recently it was carefully 
re-edited by P. A. Gratz (Roman Catholic Professor 
at Tiibingen, afterwards at Bonn), with changes in 
the orthography and punctuation, and with the Clem- 
entine Vulgate (Tiibingen, 1821; 2d ed. Mayence, 
1827; 3d ed. 1851, in 2 vols.), and by Leander van 
Ess (1827), who, however, incorporated the text of 
Erasmus with it.2. By the third edition of Stephens 
it is to some extent connected with the textus re- 





1 On the textual sources of the Complutensian Polyglot, see Tregelles, 
i. c. pp. 12-18. Hefele (p. 132) says, the Greek text of the Polyglot 
stands there without any authority, as if it were fallen from heaven, 
Reuss (Biblioth. pp. 16-24) gives a list of the readings peculiar to this 
Greek Testament. The great Vatican MS. (B) was not used. 

2 The title of this editio Compluto-Erasmica is Novum Test. Gr. et Lat. 
expressum ad binas editiones a Leone X. P. M. adprobatus Complutensem 
scilicet et Erasmi Roterod., with the Clementine text of the Vulgate in 
parallel columns, and readings from Stephens, Matthei, and Griesbach in 
- foot-notes, Tubing, 1827. Leander van Ess was a zealous promoter of 
the study of the Bible among Roman Catholics, His invaluable library 
was acquired for the library of the Union Theological Seminary in New 
York through the agency of Dr. Edward Robinson. 
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ceptus of Protestants; but in its original shape it 
may be called the Roman Catholic text, as far as 
there is such a text. 


COLIN.ZUS. 


Srmon Corinzus (Smuon pe Coiinxs), a printer at 
Paris, and step-father of Robert Stephanus, pub- 
lished at Paris, 1534, a Greek Testament, which is 
in part an eclectic mixture of the Erasmian and 
Complutensian texts, but contains many readings in- 
troduced for the first time on manuscript authority.’ 


STEPHANUS. 


The editions of the great printer and scholar, 
Roperr Srepuanvs, or SrepHens’? (1503-59), were 
published at Paris in 1546 and 1549, 16mo (called, 
from the first words of the preface, the O mirificam 
editions); 1550, in folio; and at Geneya, in 1551, 
16mo.. His son Henry (1528-98) collated the MSS. 
employed for these editions, which were greatly ad- 
mired for their excellent type, cast at the expense 
of the French government. 

Stephens’s “royal edition” (editio regia) of 1550 
is the most celebrated, and the nearest source of the 
textus receptus, especially for England.* The text 
was mainly taken from Erasmus (the editions of 








* See Reuss, p. 46, who indicates the sources of Colineus. His edition 
was not reprinted, and was superseded by the editions of Stephanus, 

°? This is the usual English spelling. Stephen or Stephanus would be 
more correct. His French name was Estienne. 

® Reuss (p, 68): “ Hst hee ipsa editio ex qua derivatur quem nostri 
textum receptum vulgo vocant, nomine rei minus bene aptato.” 
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1527 and 1535), with marginal readings from the 
Complutensian edition, and fifteen MSS. of the 
Paris library, two of them valuable (Da and L), but © 
least used. It was republished by F. H. Scrivener, 
1859, at Cambridge; new edition 1877, with the 
variations of Beza (1565), Elzevir (1624), Lachmann, 
Tischendorf, and Tregelles.’ 

The edition of 1551, which was published at 
Geneva (where Robert Stephens spent his last years 
as a professed Protestant), though chiefly a reprint 
of the Royal edition of 1550 in inferior style, is re- 
markable for the versicular division which here ap- 
pears for the first time, and which Robert Stephens 
is said to have made on horseback on a journey 
from Paris to Lyons.? The edition contains the 
Creek text in the middle of the page, with the 
Latin Vulgate on the inner side, and the Erasmian 
version on the outer. The versicular division is 
injudicious, and breaks up the text, sometimes in 
the middle of the sentence, into fragments, instead 
of presenting it in natural sections; but it is con- 
venient for reference, and has become indispensable 
by long use. The English Revision judiciously 
combines both methods. 


BEZA. 
TaroporE DE BizeE (Beza, 1519-1605), Calvin’s 
friend and successor in Geneva, and the surviving 





1 Nov. Test. texts Stephanici A. D, 1550. Accedunt varie lectiones 
editionum Beze, Elzeviri, Lachmanni, Tischendorfii, Tregellesit. Ed. nova 
et emend. Cantabr. et Lond. 1877, 16mo. 

2 He first introduced the present verse-division into his edition of the 
Latin Vulgate of the whole Bible, in 1555 (not 1548). 
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patriarch of the Reformation, prepared four folio 
editions of Stephens’s Greek text, with some changes 
and a Latin translation of his own, Geneva, 1565, 
1582, 1588 (many copies dated 1589), 1598 (reprint- 
ed in Cambridge, 1642). He also issued several 
octavo editions with his Latin version and brief 
marginal notes (1565, 1567, 1580, 1590, 1604). He 
came into possession of two bilingual (Graeco-Latin) 
uncials of great value, Dq) and D @ (Cod. Bezee, or 
Cantabrigiensis, for the Gospels and Acts, and Cod. 
Claromontanus for the Pauline Epistles), but made 
very little use of them, because they differed very 
much from the Erasmian and Stephanie texts. The 
time had not yet come for the safe operation of the 
art of textual criticism. 

Beza was an eminent classical and biblical schol- 
ar, and enjoyed, next to Calvin and Bullinger, the 
greatest respect and authority in the Church of 
England during the reigns of Elizabeth and James 
I. He presented Codex D to the University of 
Cambridge (1581), and received in return a letter of 
thanks with the highest compliments.’ 





* Beza called the edition of 1565 the second; but his first, 1557, was 
only his Latin version with annotations, for which he cared more than 
for the Greek text. Scrivener (Jnérod. 2d ed. p. 390) gives 1559 as the 
date of the first edition; but this is an error; see Reuss, Biblioth. pp. 72 sqq. 
Others speak of an edition of 1576; but this was edited by Henry Stephens. 
For a description, see Masch’s Le Long, Bibl. Sacra, pars i. pp. 807-316, 

>“ Nam hoc scito, post unice Scripture sacratissimam cognitionem, nullos 
unquam ex omni memoria temporum scriptores extitisse, quos memorabili 
viro Johanni Calvino tibique preferamus.” Dr. Scrivener, the editor of 
Cod. D, in quoting this passage (Introd. p. 112), makes the strange re- 
mark that this veneration for Calyin and Beza “boded ill for the peace of 
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His editions were chiefly used for the Authorized 
Version of 1611, in connection with the two last 
editions of Stephens. This fact gives to them a 
peculiar historical value. 


Nore.—Beza had already, by his Latin version and notes, suggested 
several improved renderings to the authors of the Geneva Version (1557 
and 1560), from which they passed into King James's (as in Mark xiv. 
72; Luke xi. 17; Acts xxiii. 27; xxvii. 9; James i. 13); but also some 
arbitrary explanatory or harmonistic corrections of the text (as in Luke 
ii. 22, “ Mary's purification,” or “ her purification,” for “ their purification ;” 
Mark xvi. 2, “when the sun was yet rising,” or “at the rising of the sun,” 
for “when the sun was risen;” Rey. xi. 1, “and the angel stood saying,” 
kai 6 dyyedoc etornxet, for “one said,” Néywy or Ayer). A more serious 
charge has been inferred, though unjustly, from the probable influence of his 
predestinarianism in the rendering of some passages, as Matt. xx. 23 (the 
insertion, but it shall be given); Acts ii. 47 (“such as should be saved,” 
which cannot be the meaning of rove owZopévouc, but it is the rendering 
from Tyndale down, and the Rhemish Version gives likewise the future, 
- &them that should be saved”); Heb. x. 38 (“if any man draw back,” 
“ srquis se abduxerit,” for tay broorei\nrat). This charge is not well 
founded, as has been shown by Archbishop Trench in his treatise on 
Revision, Beza was undoubtedly the best exegetical scholar on ‘the 
Continent at the time the Authorized Version was made, and his in- 
fluence upon it was, upon the whole, very beneficial. “ In the interpreta- 
tion of the text,” says Westcott, “he was singularly clear-sighted; in 
the criticism of the text he was more rash than his contemporaries in 
proportion as his self-reliance was greater. But though it is a far more 
grievous matter to corrupt the text than to misinterpret it, the cases in 





the English Church.” But the University of Cambridge could not have 
bestowed its respect on worthier men at that time, Even Hooker, who 
led the way in the high-church reaction against the Reformation, speaks 
in most appreciative terms of John Calvin as being “incomparably the 
wisest man that ever the French Church did enjoy” (Laws of Ecclesias- 
tical Polity, vol. i. pp. 158 sqq., ed. Keble). On the life and labors of 
Beza, see the works of La Faye (Gen. 1606), Schlosser (Heidelb, 1809), 
Baum (Leipsic, 1843 and 1851), and Heppe (Elberfeld, 1861); also the art, 
“ Beza” in Schaff’s Herzog, vol. i. pp. 255-257, 
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which Beza has corrected the renderings of former translators are incom- 
parably more numerous than those in which he has introduced false 
readings; and, on the whole, his version is far superior to those which 
had been made before, and so, consequently, the Genevan revisions which 
follow it” (Hist. of the English Bible, pp. 296, 297). A work on the precise 
Greek text of the Authorized Version, as far as it can be ascertained, was 
recently edited by Dr. Scrivener (The New Testament in the Original Greek, 
according to the Text followed in the Authorized Version, together with the 
Variations adopted in the Revised Version, Cambridge, 1881), The Ap- 
pendix, pp. 648-656, gives a list of the passages wherein the Authorized 
Version departs from the readings of Beza’s New Test. (1598). This list 
is more complete and more correct than that published by Dr. Scrivener 
in his Cambridge Paragraph Bible (1873), Introd., Appendix E. 


ELZEVIR. 


The brothers Bonaventure and Aspranam Eze- 
vir, enterprising publishers in Holland, issued, with 
the aid of unknown editors, several editions at Ley- 
den, 1624, 1683, 16415 originally taken (not from 
Stephens, but) from Beza’s smaller edition of 1565, 
with a few changes from his later editions. Neatly 
printed, and of handy size, they were popular and 
authoritative for a long period. The preface to 
the second edition boldly proclaims: “ Zeatum ergo 
habes, nune ab omnibus receptum: in quo nihil im- 
mutatum aut corruptum damus.” Tence the name 
teatus receptus, or commonly received standard text, 
which became a part of orthodoxy on the Con- 
tinent; while in England Stephens’s edition of 1550 
acquired this authority ; but both agree substantial- 
ly... Erasmus is the first, Elzevirs’ editor the last 





1 Mill observed but twelve variations. Tischendorf (p. lxxxv. Proleg. 
7th ed.) gives a list of 150 changes; Scrivener (p.392) states the number 
as 287. Most of these variations, however, are as unimportant as the 
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author, so to say, of the teatus receptus. All the 
Holland editions were scrupulously copied from the 
Elzevir text, and Wetstein could not get authority 
to print his famous Greek Testament (1751-52) ex- 
cept on condition of following it.’ 


WALTON’S POLYGLOT. 


Brian Watton’s Polyglot Bible, Lond. 1657, 6 
tom. fol. The New Testament (tom. vy.) gives the 








variations of the different editions of King James's English Version, 
which number over 20,000. 

1 For a history of the Elzevir family and a list of their publications, see 
Les Elzevier. Histoire et Annales typographiques, par ALPHONSE WILLEMS, 
Brux. et Paris, 1880, 2 vols. ‘he titles of the first two editions (1624 and 
1633) are as follows: 

H‘ Kau) AcaShcn. Novum Testamentvm, ex Regijs alijsque optimis 
editionibus cum curd expressum, Lygdvni Batayorvm, ex Officina Elze- 
viriana, clo loc xxty. 12mo, or 24mo, 

(* Cette édition du N. T. est réputée correcte, mais elle a été effacée par 
celle de 1633.” Willems, i. 98.) 

H' Kaw) AvaSncn. Novum Testamentum. Ex Regiis aliisque optimis 
editionibus, hac nova expressum: cui quid accesserit, Prefutio docebit. Lygd. 
Batavorvm, ex Officina Elzeviriorum. clo Io c xxxu. 12mo, or 24mo. 

The second is the most beautiful and correct edition. An edition was 
printed by the Elzevirs for Whittaker of London in 1633, 8vo, with notes 
of Robert Stephens, Joseph Scaliger, Isaac Casaubon, etc, It was also is- 
sued at Leyden with a new title-page dated 1641. Four later editions (1656, 
1662, 1670, 1678) were printed at Amsterdam, Dr. Abbot says (in Schaff’s 
“Rel. Encycl.” i. 274): “The text of the seven Elzevir editions, among 
which there are a few slight differences, is made up almost wholly from 
Beza’s smaller editions of 1565 and 1580 (Reuss): its editor is unknown. 
The textus receptus, slavishly followed, with slight diversities, in hun- 
dreds of editions, and substantially represented in all the principal modern 
Protestant translations prior to the present century, thus resolves itself 
essentially into that of the last edition of Erasmus, framed from a few 
modern and inferior manuscripts and the Complutensian Polyglot, in the 


infancy of biblical criticism.” 
16 
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Greek text of Stephens, 1550, with the Latin Vul- 
gate, the Peshito Syriac, the Aithiopic, and Arabic 
versions. In the Gospels a Persic-version is added, 
and it has the later Syriac version of the five books 
not contained in the Peshito. Each Oriental ver- 
sion has a collateral Latin translation. At the foot 
of the Greek text are given the readings of Cod. A. 
The sixth or supplementary volume furnishes a crit- 
ical apparatus gathered from sixteen authorities (in- 
cluding Dw and D cited as “ Cant.” and “ Clar.”), 
by the care of the celebrated Archbishop Ussher 
(1580-1656), who had been appointed a member of 
the Westminster Assembly of Divines, but never 
attended. Walton (1600-1661) was a royalist, dur- 
ing the civil war, and chaplain to Charles L., and after 
the Restoration consecrated bishop of Chester (1661). 
But the Polyglot was published under the patronage 
of Cromwell, who allowed the paper to be imported 
free of duty. This patronage was afterwards dis- 
owned; hence there are two kinds of copies—the 
one called “republican” (with compliments to Crom- 
well in the preface, but no dedication), the other 
“loyal,” and dedicated to Charles II.’ 








1 “Twelve copies were struck off on large paper. By Cromwell's per- 
mission the paper for this work was allowed to be imported free of duty, 
and honorable mention is made of him in the Preface. On the Restora- 
tion this courtesy was dishonorably withdrawn, and the usual Bible 
dedication sycophancy transferred to Charles II. at the expense of several 
cancels; and in this, the ‘Loyal’ copy, so called in contradistinction to 
the ‘ Republican,’ Cromwell is spoken of as ‘Maximus ille Draco.’ This 
is said to have been the first work printed by subscription in England,” 
(Henry Stevens, The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, London, 1877, 
pp. 119 sq.) Comp. H. J. Todd’s Memoirs of the Life and Writings of 


——ee oe. 
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Brian Walton was involved in a controversy with 
Dr. John Owen, the famous Puritan divine, who 
labored to defend, from purely dogmatic premises, 
without regard to stubborn facts, the scholastic the- 
ory that inspiration involved not only the religious 
doctrines and moral precepts, but “every tittle. and 
iota,” including the Hebrew vocalization, and that 
“the Scriptures of the Old and New Testaments were 
immediately and entirely given out by God himself, 
his mind being in them represented unto us without: 
the least interveniency of such mediums and ways 
as were capable of giving change or alteration to 
the least iota or syllable.’* To this Walton re- 
plied, forcibly and conclusively, in Zhe Considerator 
Considered, London, 1659. He maintained that the 
authority of the Scriptures, as a certain and sufficient 
rule of faith, does not depend upon any human au- 
thority or any human theory of inspiration, and that 
Owen’s view was contrary to undeniable facts, and 
contrary to the judgment of the Reformers and the 
chief Protestant divines and linguists from Luther 
and Calvin down to Grotius and Cappellus. “The 
truth needs not the patronage of an untruth.” » 

Walton’s Polyglot is less magnificent than the 





Brian Walton, together with the Bishop's Vindication of the London Poly- 
glott Bible, London, 1821, 2 vols. 

1 Of the Integrity and Purity of the Hebrew Text of the Scriptures, with 
Considerations on the Prolegomena and Appendix to the late “ Biblia Poly- 
glotta,” Oxford, 1659. See Owen’s Works, edited by Goold and Quick, 
vol. ix. pp. 63-139. His theory was held by eminent Lutheran and 
Reformed divines in the seventeenth century, including the learned 
Buxtorfs (father and son), and was even symbolically endorsed by the 
“Formula Consensus Helvetici,” 1675. 
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Antwerp Polyglot (Plantin. 1569-1573, in 9 vols.), 
and the Paris Polyglot (Paris, 1628-1645, in 10 vols.), 
but more ample, commodious, and critical. 


MILL. 


Joun Mirx’s Vouwm Testamentum Greeum, Oxon. 
1707, fol.; often reprinted, especially in England. 
The fruit of thirty years’ labor. The text is from 
Stephens, 1550. A vastly increased critical appa- 
ratus, gathered from manuscripts, versions, and espe- 
cially from patristic quotations.' 

It had been preceded by the New Testament of 
Bishop Joun Fez, Oxford, 1675; an edition “ more 
valuable for the impulse it gave to subsequent in- 
vestigators than for the richness of its own stores 
of fresh materials” (Scrivener, p. 395).. 

Mill may be regarded as the founder of textual 
criticism. He did not construct a new text, but 
provided a large apparatus of about 80,000 various 
readings for the use of others. He expressed the 
hope, in his very learned Prolegomena (p. elxvii. b), 
that the stock of evidence at the foot of his pages 
would enable the reader to discover the true read- 
ing in almost every passage. 


BENTLEY. 


Proposed edition, 1720. Dr. Richard Bentley 
(1662-1742), the illustrious classical scholar and 





’ See the list of Mill’s MSS, in Scrivener, p. 398. Kiister’s reprint of 
Mill, with additions and improvements, Amsterdam and Leipsic, also 
Rotterdam, 1710, deserves to be mentioned, Some copies are dated 1723 
and 1746, See on Mill and Kiister the Proleg, of Wetstein, vol. 1, pp. 176 sq. 
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critic, made extensive and expensive preparations 
for a new edition of the Greek and Latin Testa- 
ment. He, unfortunately, failed to execute his de- 
sign; but he discovered the true principle which, a 
century afterwards, was reasserted and executed by 
the critical genius of Lachmann. 1 

Bentley proposed to go back from the textus re- 
ceptus to the oldest text of the first five centuries, 
hoping that “by taking 2000 errors out of the 
Pope’s Vulgate and as many out of the Protestant 
Pope Stephens’s,” he could “set out an edition of 
each in columns, without using any book under 900 
years old, that shall so exactly agree word for word, 
and order for order, that no two tallies, nor two in- 
dentures, can agree better.” 

He issued his Proposals for such an edition in 
1720, with the last chapter of Revelation in Greek 
and Latin asa specimen. The scheme was frustrated 
by an angry controversy between him and Conyers 
Middleton, and other contentions in which he was 
involved, by his unruly temper, at Cambridge. The 
money paid in advance (two thousand guineas) was 
returned to the subscribers by his nephew, whom 
he made his literary executor. All that is left is a 
mass of critical material in the library of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, including the collation of the 
Codex Vaticanus, which was transcribed by Woide 
and edited by Ford in 1799. 

Bentley was too sanguine in his expectations, and 
too confident and hasty in his conclusions; but his 
edition, as Tregelles says, “ would have been a valu- 
able contribution towards the establishment of a 
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settled text: it would at least have shaken the 
foundations of the tewtus receptus; and it might 
well have formed the basis of further labors.” 
After Bentley’s death active interest in Biblical 
criticism in England ceased for nearly a century, and 
the work was carried on mainly by German scholars. 


BENGEL. 


Jouann Arpreout Brencen (1687-1752), “ Pral- 
at,” or Superintendent, of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Church of Wiirtemberg, was a most original, pro- 
found, pregnant, and devout commentator, and au- 
thor of the invaluable Gnomon, which is a marvel of 
multum in parvo. He edited a Greek Testament 
at Tiibingen, 1734, 4to, together with an Apparatus 
Criticus, containing in three parts critical disserta- 
tongs) 6 

Bengel became a critic from conscientious scrn- 
ples, but was confirmed in his faith by thorough 
research. When he studied theology at Tiibingen, 
his inherited faith in the plenary inspiration of the 
Bible was disturbed by the thirty thousand varia- 
tions in Mill’s Greek Testament, and he determined 
to devote several years to the study of the text, and 
at last to prepare a new edition. He found that the 





* A small octayo edition appeared in the same year at Stuttgart with- 
out the critical apparatus. For an account of his biblical labors, see the 
biography written by his great-grandson, J. Chr. Fr. Burk, Dr. Johann 
Albrecht Bengel’s Leben und Wirken, Stuttgart, 1831, pp. 19 sqq. and 200 
sqq. Comp. also Oskar Wichter, Bengel’s Lebensabriss, 1865; and a good 
article by Hartmann and Burk in Herzog’s “ Encykl.” vol, ii, pp, 295-301 
(abridged in Schaff’s “ Rel. Eneycl.”). 
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variations leave the evangelical faith intact. | His. 
excellent motto. in. biblical criticism and exegesis. 
was : 
“Te totum applica ad textum, 
_ Rem totam applica ad te.” 

He retained the received text except in the Apoe- 
alypse (his favorite study), but noted the value of 
the variations in the margin. He always preferred. 
the more difficult reading. Most of his cautious 
changes have been approved. He first divided the 
textual witnesses into families; facilitated the meth- 
od of comparing and weighing the readings; sug- 
gested true principles of criticism; and set the ex- 
ample of recording the testimonies for and against 
the received reading, but he did it only in rare in- 
stances. “ The peculiar importance of Bengel’s 


' New Testament,” says Scrivener,’ “is due to the 


critical principles developed therein. Not only was 
his native acuteness of great service to him when 
weighing the conflicting probabilities of internal 
evidence, but in his fertile mind sprang up the 
germ of that theory of families or recensions which 
was afterwards expanded by J. 8. Semler, and grew 
to such formidable dimensions in the skilful hands 
of Griesbach.” 
WETSTEIN. 

Jo. Jac. WetsTEIn (16938-1754): Novum Testa- 
mentum Grecum Editionis Recepte cum Lectioni- 
bus, etc., Amstel. 1751-52, 2 tom. fol.’ A herculean 





1 Introd. p. 403. 
2 His family name was Wettstein, but he signed himself in Latin Wet- 
stenius; and hence English, Dutch, and most German writers spell the 
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and magnificent work of forty years. The text is 
mainly from the Elzevir editions, with some read- 
ings from Fell; but he gives his critical judgment 
in the margin and the notes. He made large addi- 
tions to the apparatus, and carefully described the 
MSS. and other sources in the copious Prolegomena, 
i. 1-222; ii, 3-15, 449-454, 741-743. His edition 
contains also a learned commentary, with illustra- 
tions of the language and sentiment from Hebrew, 
Greek, and Latin authors. 

- Wetstein was far inferior to Bengel in judgment, 
but far surpassed him in the extent of his resources 
and collations. He was neither a sound theologian 
nor a safe critic, but a most industrious worker and 
collator. He had a natural passion for the study of 
MSS. ; made extensive literary journeys; collated 
about 102 MSS. (among them. A, C, and D) with 





name Wetstein. He was a native of Basle, in Switzerland, and for some 
time assistant pastor of his father at St. Leonhard’s; but, being suspected 
of Arian and Socinian heresy, he was deposed and exiled from his native 
city (1780). His departure from the textus receptus in 1 Tim. iii, 16 
(Se6c), in. favor of the reading 6, was made one of the grounds of this 
charge. In the inquisitorial process his former teachers, Iselin and Frey, 
who compared the- Basle MSS. for Bengel, figured as his accusers. The 
Acta were published at Basle, 1730 (466 pages, 4to, besides preface). He 
obtained a professorship at the Arminian College at Amsterdam (1733), 
where he died, March 22, 1754, at the age of sixty-one. His colleague, 
J. Krighout, published a memorial discourse (Sermo funebris), which pro- 
voked his old antagonist, Frey, to a new attack (Zpistola ad J. Krighout, 
Bas, 1754), whereupon Krighout vindicated his memory (A/emoria Wet- 
steniana Vindicata, Amst. 1755). See Hagenbach, J. J. Wettstein der 
Kritiker und seine Gegner, in Ilgen’s “ Zeitschrift fiir die hist. Theologie,” 
for 1839, No. 1, pp. 18 sqq., and his article in the first edition of Herzog’s 
“Eneykl.” vol. xviii, pp. 74-76. 
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greater care than had been done before, and intro- 
duced the present system of citing the uncials by 
Latin capitals and the cursives and lectionaries by 
Arabic numerals. His Prolegomena are disfigured 
by the long and painful history of his controversy 
with his narrow and intolerant orthodox opponents, 
Jselin and Frey; he depreciated the merits of Ben- 
gel; his text is superseded, but his New Testament 
is still indispensable to the scholar. as a storehouse 
of parallel passages from the ancient classics and 
the rabbinical writers. Bishop Marsh calls it “the 
invaluable book.” ‘ 

During the next twenty years little was done for 
textual criticism. Jonann Satomo Semier, the 
father of German rationalism (1725-91), but, in 
what he called “ Privat- Frémmigkeit ” (personal 
_ piety), a pietist and an earnest opponent of deism, 
re-edited Wetstein’s Prolegomena with valuable 
suggestions (Halle, 1764), and stimulated the zeal 
of his great pupil Griesbach. 





II. Seconp Prertop: TRANSITION FROM THE TEXTUS 
Recertus to tHE Unciat Text. From GRIES- 
pacu to Lacumann.—-A.D. 1770-1830. 


This period shows enlarged comparison of the 
three sources of the text, the discovery of critical 
canons, a gradual improvement of the teatus recep- 
tus, and approach to an older and better text; but 
the former was still retained as a basis on a pre- 
scriptive right. 
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GRIESBACH. 


The period is introduced by the honored name of 
JoHaNN Jacos GriesBacu (1745-1812), Professor of 
Divinity at Halle and then at Jena.’ He made the 
study of textual criticism of the Greek Testament 
his life-work, and combined all the necessary quali- 
fications of accurate learning, patient industry, and 
sound judgment. His editions (from 1775 to 1807) 
and critical dissertations (Symbole Critic, 1785-93 ; 
Commentarius Criticus, and. Meletemata Critica, 
1798-1811) mark the beginning of a really critical 
text, based upon fixed rules. Among these are, 
that a reading must be supported by ancient testi- 





* Griesbach was the son of a Protestant pastor in Hesse-Darmstadt ; 
educated in Tiibingen, Leipsic, and Halle, where he became an ardent 
disciple of Semler. He travelled in France, Holland, and England; was 
appointed professor in Halle, 1773, and called to Jena in 1775, where he 
spent the remainder of his life in usefulness and well-deserved honor. 
Besides his critical works on the ‘Greek Testament, he published little of 
importance. His Opuscula, edited by Gabler, Jena, 1824-25, in 2 vols., con- 
sist chiefly of university programmes and addresses. See Augusti, Ueber 
Griesbach’s Verdienste, Breslau, 1812; Reuss, Biblioth. pp. 193-204, and his 
article “Griesbach” in Herzog, new ed. vol. v. pp. 430-432. Dr. Hort 
(Gr. Test, ii. 185) venerates his name “ above that of every other textual 
critic of the New Testament,” and pays him the following tribute (ii. 181): 
“What Bengel had sketched tentatively was verified and worked out 
with admirable patience, sagacity, and candor by Griesbach, who was 
equally great in independent investigation and in his power of estimating 
the results arrived at by others. .; . Unfortunately he often followed 
Semler in designating the ancient texts by the term ‘recension,’ and thus 
gave occasion to a not yet-extinct confusion between his historical analysis 
of the text of existing documents and the conjectural theory of his con- 
temporary, Hug, a biblical scholar of considerable merit, but wanting in 
sobriety of judgment.” 
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mony ; that the shorter reading is preferable to the 
longer, the more difficult to the easy, the unusual to 
the usual. He sifted Wetstein’s apparatus with 
scrupulous care; enlarged it by collecting the cita- 
tions of Origen, and utilizing the Old Latin texts, 
published by Bianchini and Sabatier; improved and 
developed Bengel’s system of families, classifying 
the authorities under three heads—the Western (D, 
Latin versions, fathers), the Alexandrian (B, C, L, 
ete., a recension of the corrupt Western text), and 
the Constantinopolitan or Byzantine (A, flowing 
from both, and the mass of later and inferior manu- 
scripts); but recognized also mixed and transitional, 
texts, decided for the readings of the largest relative 
extent, but departed from the Elzevir text only for 

clear and urgent reasons. His critical canons are 
well-considered and sound; but he was too much 
fettered by his recension theory, which was criticised 
and modified, but not improved, by Hug, a Roman 
Catholic scholar (1765-1846). 

Principal editions, Halle, 1775-77; Halle and 
London, 1796-1806, 2 tom. 8vo; Leipsic, 1803-1807, 
4. tom. fol. (called by Reuss, p. 200, “ editio omniwm 
que exstant speciosissima ”\:; reprinted, London, 
1809 and 1818 (a very fine edition); an improved 
third edition of the Gospels by David Schulz, 1827, 
with Prolegomena and an enlarged apparatus (but 
differing from Griesbach’s text, as Reuss says, p. 200, 
only in two places, Matt. xviii. 19 and Mark iv. 18). 

Griesbach’s text is the basis of many manual 
editions by Scuorr, Knapp, Trrrmann, Haun (re- 


published at New York by Dr. Edward Robinson, 
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1842), Tutte (11th ed. Leipz. 1875), and of several 
English and American editions.’ 

While Griesbach was engaged in his work, several 
scholars made valuable additions to the critical ap- 
paratus, the results of which he incorporated in his 
last edition. 


MATTH AI. 


C. F. Marra (Professor at Wittenberg, then at 
Moscow; d. 1811), Griesbach’s opponent, ridiculed 
the system of recensions, despised the most ancient 
authorities, and furnished a text from about a hun- 
dred Moscow MSS., all of Constantinopolitan origin, 
to which he attributed too great a value. The re- 
sult by no means justified his pretensions and pas- 
sionate attacks upon others. His Vovwm Test. Grace 
et Latine (Vulg.) was published at Riga, 1782-88, 
12 vols. 8vo; an edition with the Greek text only, 
in 3 vols. 8vo (1803-7). “ Mattheei was a careful 
collator, but a very poor critic; and his manuscripts 
were of inferior quality ” (Abbot). 

The Danish scholars Biron, Apter, and Mot- 
DENHAUER collected, at the expense of the King of 
Denmark, a large and valuable amount of new crit- 
ical material in Italy and Spain, including the read- 
ings of the Vatican MS., published by Birch, 1788— 
1801. During the same period Codd. A, D, and 
other important MSS. were published. 





1 Bloonifield’s editions, London, 1832, 9th ed. 1855, are only in part based 
on Griesbach and in part on Scholz, but mostly on Mill. He censures 
Griesbach for “his perpetual and needless cancellings,” ete, 
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F. C. Atrer, in his Greek Testament (Vienna, 
1786-87, 8vo), gave the readings of twenty-two 
Vienna MSS., and also of four MSS. of the Slavonic 
version. 

The new discoveries of these scholars went far to 
confirm Griesbach’s critical judgment. 


SCHOLZ. 


J. M. A. Scnouz (a pupil of Hug, and Roman 
Catholic Professor in Bonn; 4.1852): Novum Testa- 
mentum Grace, etc., 1830-36, 2 vols. 4to; the text 
reprinted by Bagster, London, with the English 
version. 

Scholz was a poor critic, but an extensive traveller 
and collator. He examined many new Greek MSS., 
written after the tenth century, in different coun- 
tries, though not very accurately, and gave the 
preference to the Byzantine family, as distinct from 
the Alexandrian. He frequently departed from the 
received text, yet, upon the whole, preserved it in 
preference to that of the Vulgate (which is remark- 
able for a Roman Catholic). His judgment and 
ability were not equal to his zeal and industry, 
and all the critics who have examined his collations 
(Tischendorf, Bleek, Tregelles, and Scrivener) charge 
him with a great want of accuracy. 

His edition has found much more favor in England 
than in Germany, and was republished by Bagster 
+n London. It marks no advance upon Griesbach. 








1 In several editions, including The English Hexapla (which gives, with 
Scholz’s Greek Testament, the versions of Wiclif, Tyndale, Cranmer, Gene- 
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At a later date (1845) Scholz retracted his prefer- 
ence for the Byzantine text, and said that if a new 
edition of his Greek Testament were called for, he 
should receive into the text most of the “ Alexan- 
drian” readings which he had placed in his margin. 





III. Tutrp Preriop: tHE REestorATION oF THE PRixv- 
ive Text. From Lacumann Anp TISCHEN- 
porF To Werstcotr AND Hort.—A.D. 1830-81. 


LACHMANN.’ 


Cart Lacumann (Professor of Classical Philology 
in Berlin; b. 1793, d. 1851): Movum Testamentum 
Grace et Latine, Berol. 1842-50, 2 vols. Compare his 
article in the Studien und Kritiken, 1830, No. 4 
pp. 817-845. Lachmann had previously published 
a small edition in 1831, with the variations of the 
textus receptus (Elz. 1624) at the end. In the larger 
edition he was aided by the younger Pamir Borr- 
MANN, Who added the critical apparatus of the Greek 
text, and published also another small edition based 
on the Vatican MS., 1856, 1862, and 1865. The 
Latin text of the Vulgate is derived from Codd. 
Fuldensis, Amiatinus, and other manuscripts. 

Lachmann was not a professional theologian, and 
not hampered by traditional prejudice. He was a 





van, Rhemish, and King James’s), and a pocket ed. of the Greek Test. 
with the Authorized Version and a dictionary. See on Bagster’s and 
Bloomfield’s editions the lists in the first Appendix, and in Reuss, Bib- 
Kiotheca, 235-238. 

1 See his Biography, by mena: Berlin, 1851; also the article Bibeltext 
des N. T., by O. von Gebhardt in Herzog, Encykl. (ed. ii.), ii, 425 sqq. 
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-classical and Teutonic philologist, and gifted with a 


rare faculty for textual criticism. He distinguished 
himself by critical editions of Propertius, Catullus, 
Tibullus, Lucretius, Gaius, the Vzebelungenlied, W al- 
ther von der Vogelweide, and Wolfram von Eschen- 
bach, and edited Lessing’s complete works. He was 
a friend of Schleiermacher, Liicke, Bleek, and other 
eminent theologians. He approached the task of 
biblical criticism, like Richard Bentley, with the 
principles and experience of a master in classical 
criticism. His object was purely historical or diplo- 
matic—namely, to restore the oldest attainable text, 
2. e. the text of the fourth century, as found in the 
oldest sources then known (especially in Codd. A, B, 
C, D, P, Q, T, Z, Itala, Vulgate, ante-Nicene fathers, 
especially Irenzeus, Origen, Cyprian, Hilary of Poi- 


tiers); yet not as a final text, but simply as a sure 


historical basis for further operations of internal 
criticism, which might lead us in some cases still 
nearer to the primitive text. . He therefore ignored 
the printed text and cursive manuscripts, and went 
directly to the oldest documentary sources as far as 
they were made accessible at his time. He went 
also beyond the Latin Vulgate to the Old Latin. 
He ranged the Greek Western uncials on the Latin 
or Western side. He distinguished only two types 
of text—the Oriental (A, B,C, Origen), and the Occi- 
dental (D, E, G, oldest Lat. Verss., a, b, e, Vulg., and 
Western fathers from Irenzeus down to Primasius 
for the Apocalypse)—and took no notice of the 
Byzantine authorities. As his text was intended to 
be preparatory rather than final, he gave, with diplo- 
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matic accuracy, even palpable writing errors if suf- 
ficiently attested; not as proceeding from the orig- 
inal writers, but, as parts of the deatus traditus of the 
fourth century. 

His range and selection of authorities were lim- 
ited. When he issued his large edition, the Sinaitic 
manuscript had not yet been discovered, and Cod. B 
and other uncials not critically edited. But to him 
belongs the credit of having broken a new path, and 
established, with the genius and experience of a mas- 
ter critic, the true basis. His judgment was clear, 
sound, and strong, but at times too rigid. He car- 
ried out the hint of Bentley and Bengel, and had the 
boldness to destroy the tyranny of the textus receptus, 
and to substitute for it the uncial text of the Nicene 
or ante-Nicene age. His chief authority is B. 

Lachmann met with much opposition from the 
professional. theologians, even from such a liberal 
critic as De Wette, who thought that he had wasted 
his time and strength. . Such is the power of habit 
and prejudice that every inch of ground in the 
march of progress is disputed, and must be fairly 
conquered. But his principles are now pretty gen- 
erally acknowledged as correct. Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Westcott and Hort, build on his foundation, 
but with vastly increased resources and facilities." 








1 Tregelles says (p. 99): “Lachmann led the way in casting aside the 
so-called ¢extus receptus, and boldly placing the New Testament wholly 
and entirely on the basis of actual authority.” Reuss calls him (Bzbdioth. 
p. 239) “vir doctissimus et epirucwraroc.” The conservative Dr. Scrivener 
(p. 422 sqq.) depreciates his merits, for he defends as far as possible the 


traditional text, But Dr, Hort (Gr. Test. ii. 13) does full justice to his 
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TISCHENDORF. 


ConstTaNntIN von TiscnENporF (Professor of The- 
ology. at Leipsic; b. 1815, d. 1874): Movwm Testa- 
mentum Grece, ete.; ed. octava critica maior, Lips. ; 
issued at intervals, in eleven parts, from 1864 to 
1872, 2 vols., with a full critical apparatus. <A 
smaller edition (ed. critica minor) in one vol. gives 
the same text with the principal readings. The 
best manual edition of Tischendorf, with the read- 
ings of Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, is by Oscar 
von Gesuarpt: Vovum Testamentum Greece Lecen- 
sionis Tischendorfiane ultime Teatum cum Tre- 
gellesiano et Westcottio- Hortiano contulit et brevi 
adnotatione critica additisque locis parallelis dlus- 
travit O. pp G. Ed. stereot. Lipsie, 1881. The 
same text appeared also with.Luther’s revised Ger- 
man version, Leipz. 1881 (Bernh. Tauchnitz). 

Tischendorf is by far the most industrious, enter- 
prising, and successful textual critic of the nineteenth 
century. He may be called the Columbus of the 
textual department in the New Testament litera- 





memory: “A new period began in 1831, when for the first time a text 
was constructed directly from the ancient documents without the inter- 
vention of any printed edition, and when the first systematic attempt was 
made to substitute scientific method for arbitrary choice in the discrimina- 
tion of various readings. In both respects the editor, Lachmann, rejoiced 
to declare that he was carrying out the principles and unfulfilled inten- 
tions of Bentley, as set forth in 1716 and 1720.” Abbot says of Lach- 
mann (in Schaff’s Relig. Hncycl. i. 275): “He was the first to found a 
_ text wholly on ancient evidence; and his editions, to which his eminent 
reputation as a critic gave wide currency, especially in Germany, did 
much toward breaking down the superstitious reverence for the deatus 


receptus,” 
17 
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ture. His working power, based on vigorous health 
and a hopeful temperament, was amazing. He had 
the advantage of the liberal support of the Saxon, 
and afterwards ‘of the Russian, government in his 
expensive journeys and publications. He began his 
preparations for a critical edition of the Greek text 
of the New Testament in 1839 and 1840, and was 
appointed to a chair of theology in the University 
of Leipsic in 1848. He was stimulated by the in- 
dustry of Scholz and by the principles of Lachmann, 
and aimed at a text based on the oldest authorities 
from the fourth to the sixth century. He- visited 
the principal libraries of Europe in search of docu- 
ments; made repeated journeys to France, England, 
Turkey, and three to the Orient (1844, 1853, and 
1859) ;. discovered, collated, copied, and edited many 
most important MSS. (especially x, B, Ba, C, Da, 
E , L).; and published, between 1841 and 1873, no 
lesg than twenty-four editions of the Greek Testa- 
ment (including the reissues of his stereotyped edztio 
academica). Your of these—issued 1841, 1849, 1859 
(editio septima critica major), and 1872 (ed. octava) 
—mark a progress in the acquisition of new mate- 
rial. His editions of the texts of biblical manuscripts 
(including some of the Septuagint) embrace no less 
than seventeen large quarto and five folio volumes, 
besides the Anecdota Sacra et Profana (1855, new ed. 
1861), ete., and the catalogue of his publications, most 
of them relating to biblical criticism, covers more 
than twelve octavo pages in Gregory’s Prolegomend.’ 





—_~ 


2 Statement of Dr, Abbot in Schaff’s Relig. Encycl, i, 276, 
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Tischendorf started from the basis of Lachmann, 
but with a less rigorous application of his principle, 
and with a much larger number of authorities. He 
intended to give not only the oldest, but also the 
best, text, with the aid of all authorities. His judg- 
ment was influenced by subjective considerations and 
a very impulsive temper; hence frequent changes in 
his many editions, which he honestly confessed, quot- 
ing Tischendorf versus Tischendorf, but they mark 
the progress in the range of his resources and 
knowledge. In the first volume of his seventh 
critical edition (1859) he showed a more favorable 
leaning towards the received text as represented by 
the cursives and later uncials; but he soon found 
out his mistake, and returned in the second volume 
to the older uncial text. Soon afterwards followed 
his crowning discovery of the Sinaitic manuscript 
at the foot of the Mount of Legislation (1859), a 
closer examination of the Vatican manuscript (1866), 
and the acquisition of other valuable material. His 
resources far exceeded those at the disposal of 
any former editor, and were all utilized in his 
eighth and last critical edition, completed in 1872. 
Here he shows a decided, though by no means 
blind, preference for his favorite Sinaitic and other 
uncial manuscripts of the oldest date. His crit- 
ical apparatus and digest below the text is the 
richest now extant, and will not soon be super- 
seded. The edition of 1859 differs from that of 
- 1849 in 1296 places, 595 of them being misim- 
provements in favor of the textus receptus; the 
edition of 1872 differs from the one of 1859 in 
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3369 places, mostly in favor of the oldest uncial 
text.’ 

Unfortunately he did not live to prepare the in- 
dispensable Prolegomena to his edition, which were 
to give a full description of his critical material 
and a key to the multitudinous and at times almost 
hieroglyphic abbreviations, together with such a list 
of Addenda and Emendanda as might be suggested 
by his own further researches and the labors of other 
scholars. For in such a vast forest of quotations 
numerous errors must be expected. A stroke of 
apoplexy (May 5, 1873), followed by paralysis and 
death (Dec. 7, 1874), arrested his labors, and termi- 
nated a career of indomitable industry and great 
usefulness. 

The preparation of the critical Prolegomena was, 
after some delay, intrusted in 1876 to an American 
scholar residing at Leipsic, Dr. Caspar Rent Grec- 
ory, who with the efficient aid of Dr. Ezra Axzor, 
of Cambridge, Mass., has nearly finished this delicate 
and difficult task of completing the noblest monu- 
ment of German scholarship in the line of textual 
criticism.’ 

Thus America, which has none of the ancient 
manuscript treasures of the Bible, is permitted to 








1 Scrivener, Introd. p. 470, made the last calculation to the disparage- 
ment of Tischendorf; O, von Gebhardt, 2. c. vol. ii. 431 sq., gives both 
figures to his credit as showing his willingness to progress in the right 
direction and to learn from new sources of information. 

2 The Prolegomena will be published probably early in the year 1883, 
I regret that I could make no use of them for this work, I have only seen 
a few proof-sheets, 
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take a share in the great and noble work of restor- 
ing the oldest and purest text of the Book of books. 


Nore.—Compare, on the discovery of Cod. Sinaiticus, p. 108 sqq.; and 
on the life and labors of Tischendorf, besides his own numerous works, 
the following publications: J. E. Volbeding, Constantin Tischendorf in 
seiner 25-jahrigen schriftstellerischen Wirksamkeit, Leips. 1862; Dr. Abbot's 
article on Tischendorf in the Unitarian Review for March, 1875; Dr. Greg- 
ory’s article in the Bibliotheca Sacra for January, 1876; Dr. Von Gebhardt 
in Herzog’s Encykl. (new ed. 1878), vol. ii. 429 sqq.; and for his moral 
and religious character, the addresses of his pastor, Dr. Ahlfeld, and his 
colleagues, Drs. Kahnis and Luthardt, Am Sarge und Grabe Tischendorf’s, 
with a list of his writings, Leips. 1874. ‘These addresses bring into prom- 
inence his noble qualities, which were somewhat concealed to the superficial 
observer by a skin disease—his personal yanity and overfondness for his 
many and well-earned titles (covering ten lines on the title-pages of some 
of his books), and twenty or more decorations from sovereigns which 
were displayed in his parlor. He was a sincere believer in the truth of 
the Bible and the Lutheran creed. He regarded himself as an instrument 
- in the hands of Providence for the discovery and publication of docu- 
mentary proofs for the vindication of the original text of the New Testa- 
ment, and to God he ascribed the glory. “Bei allem”—he says, in self- 
defence against a malignant attack (Waffen der F’ insterniss, p. 28)—* was 
mir gelungen in der Fremde wie in der Heimath, beim unermiidlichen ent- 
behrungsvollen Wandern durch Lander und Volker, Wiisten und Meere, unter 
den mannigfalligsten Erfahrungen und Gefahren, unter Arbeiten bet Tag 
und Nacht, war ich freilich von ganzer Seele gliicklich mich des Herrn 
rithmen zu kénnen, des Herrn der in dem Schwachen mdchtig gewesen. Und 
dieses Riihmen, trotz Neider, Spotter und Verleumder, soll mir denn auch 
bleiben mein Lebelung, bis an des Lebens letzten A themzug. ©O dass ich 
tausend Zungen hiitte und einen tausendfuchen Mund: so stimmt? ich damit 
in die Wette vom allertiefsten Herzensgrund ein Loblied nach dem andern 
an, von dem was Gott an mir gethan.’” 

Tischendorf did good service to the cause of evangelical truth by his 
able vindication of the genuineness of our canonical Gospels against the 
attacks of modern scepticism (especially Strauss and Renan), in his tract, 
When were our Gospels written? (1865). It was translated into all the 
languages of Europe, and had an immense circulation and considerable 
weight as coming from one who had the most extensive knowledge of the 
oldest documentary sources of the New Testament, which he summoned 
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as witnesses for the apostolic origin of the Gospels. One of his last 
public acts was the noble part he took in the united deputations of the 
Evangelical Alliance to the Russian Czar and Prince Gortschakoff, at 
Friedrichshafen, in behalf of the persecuted Lutherans in the Baltic 
provinces, in 1871. I was brought into close personal contact with him 
on that occasion, and I know his zeal for the cause at the risk of his 
popularity at the Russian court. The Archduke Constantine, who was 
with the emperor, expressed his great surprise that he should have joined 
the deputation and remonstrance. (See Report of the Alliance Deputation 
in behalf of Religious Liberty in Russia, New York, 1871.) In view of this 
participation, and his eminent services to the cause of biblical learning, the 
Evangelical Alliance of the United States invited Dr. Tischendorf to the 
General Conference at New York in 1873, and sent him free tickets for the 
voyage, which he gratefully accepted. He offered to prepare and read a 
paper on the “Influence of the Apocryphal Gospels on the Formation of 
the Roman Catholic Mariology and Mariolatry.” He had already engaged 
passage for himself and one of his sons in a Bremen steamer, when a fatal 
stroke of apoplexy confined him to his home. He would have been treated 
with great respect and kindness in America, and I had to decline a number 
of competing invitations for his hospitable entertainment during the con- 
ference. I may also mention, as a mark of his interest in America, that 
he had promised to prepare a special American Greco-Latin edition of his 
last recension of the Greek Testament, with a limited critical apparatus 
such as I thought would best answer the wants of the American student. 
He actually began the work in 1872, and finished about fifty pages, which 
were set in type. It was probably his last literary work. His death 
prevented the execution, 


TREGELLES. 


Samvet Pripraux Trecetres (b. Jan. 30, 1813, 
d. April 24, 1875): The Greek New Testament, 
edited from Ancient Authorities, with the Latin Ver- 
sion of Jerome from the Codex Amiatinus, London; 
issued in parts from 1857 to 1879, 4to. He had 
previously edited Zhe Book of Revelation in Greek, 
with a New English Version and Various Readings, 
London, 1844, and issued a Prospectus for his Greek 
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Testament in 1848.’ He was of Quaker descent, and 
associated for a time with the “ Plymouth Brethren.” 
He was very poor, but in his later years he received 
a pension of £200 from the civil list. His Greek 
Testament was published by subscription. 

Dr. Tregelles has devoted his whole life to this 
useful and hereulean task, with a reverent and de- 
vout spirit similar to that of Bengel, and with a 
perseverance and success which rank him next to 
Tischendorf among the textual critics of the present 
century. He entered upon his work with the con- 
viction, as he says,” that ‘the New Testament is not 
given us merely for the exercise of our intellectual 
faculties,’ but “as the revelation of God, inspired 
by the Holy Ghost, to teach the way of salvation 

through faith in Christ crucified.” His belief in 
verbal inspiration made him a verbal critic. He 
visited many libraries in Europe (in 1845, 1849, and 
1862), collated the most important uncial and cursive 
MSS., and published (1861) the palimpsest Codex 
Zacynthius (& on Luke). He was far behind 
Tischendorf in the extent of his resources, but 
more scrupulously accurate in the use of them.’ 





1 Dr. Tregelles (pronounced Tre-ghel’les) wrote also An Account of the 
Printed Text of the Gr. New Test. (1854), and an Introd, to the Textual 
Criticism of the New Test., for the 10th edition of Horne’s Jntrod. (vol. iv., 
also issued separately). These two excellent works supply to some extent 
the place of his Prolegomena, He contributed many articles for Kitto’s 
Journal of Sacred Literature, made a translation of Gesenius’s Hebrew and 
Chaldee. Lexicon (1847), and aided in several useful biblical publications, 

2 See his Preface to 10th edition of Horne’s Jnérod, vol. iv. p. xiii., dated 
Plymouth, Sept. 18, 1856, 

3 Dr. Scrivener remarks (p. 431): “ Where Tischendorf and Tregelles 
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He followed Lachmann’s principle, but gives a full- 
er critical apparatus. He ignores the received text 
and the great mass of cursive MSS. (except a few), - 
and bases his’ text on the oldest uncial MSS., the 
Versions down to the seventh century; and the early 
fathers, including Eusebius. Within these limits he 
aims at.completeness and accuracy. in the exhibition 
of evidence. 

He left behind him a monumental work of pains- 
taking, conscientious, and devout scholarship.. But 
it needs to be corrected and supplemented from the 
Codex Sinaiticus, and the critical edition of the 
Codex Vaticanus, which he was not permitted to 
collate in Rome by the jealous authorities... Like 
Tischendorf, he was prevented from completing his 
work, and was struck down by paralysis while en- 
gaged in concluding the last chapters of Revelation 
(in 1870). He never recovered, and could not take 
part in the labors of the English Revision Commit- 
tee, of which he was appointed a member.. The 
Prolegomena with Addenda and Corrigenda were 








differ” (in collation), “the latter is seldom in the wrong.” Dr. Abbot 
(in Schaff’s “ Encycl.” i, 277): “In many cases Tregelles compared his 
collations with those of Tischendorf, and settled the differences by a re- 
examination of the manuscript.” See Dr. Hort’s notice of Tischendorf 
and Tregelles in the “ Journal of Philology” for March, 1858. 

* The Gospels were printed 1857 and 1860, before the publication of & 
(which he first inspected in Tischendorf’s house at Leipsic in 1862), and 
the printing of the Pauline Epistles had begun in 1865, before Vercel- 
lone’s edition, of B (which appeared in 1868)... Tregelles retained.a number 
of traditional misreadings of B. O. von Gebhardt mentions as examples, 
Mark iii. 1, jy (which B does not omit); xiii. 7, dkovere (B, akounre); 
xiii, 21, ein dpiv (B has vary ec). See the long list of corrections in 
the Appendix, 
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compiled and edited in a supplementary volume 
four years after his-death by Dr. Hort and Rev. A. 
W. Streane, 1879. 


Nore.—TREGELLES and TiscneNporF. The relation of these two 
eminent critics to each other is very well stated by Dr. O. von Gebhardt 
in his article Bibeltext (in the new edition of Herzog’s “ Encykl.” vol. ii. 
p- 428 sq.): “ The justly censured want, in the labors of Lachmann and his 
predecessors, of a secure basis for the settlement of the New Testament 
text, must first of all be supplied; the familiar ancient witnesses must be ex- 
amined in a far more conscientious method than had hitherto been done, 
before any further progress could be thought of. To this problem, during 
the last decades, two men of chief prominence have applied their whole 
strength—Tischendorf and Tregelles. Both were in like measure equipped 
with the requisite qualities—sharp-sightedness and an accuracy that gave 
heed to the smallest particulars; and both, with their whole soul, fixed 
their eyes upon the goal set before them, and strove with like zeal to 
reach it. That it was not their lot to attain equal success, lay in the fact 
_ that Tischendorf was much more enterprising, more keen-eyed for new 
discoveries, and far better fayored by fortune. But the success which 
each of them reached, at the same time, is so great that they leave far 
behind them everything that had been hitherto done in this realm. In 
the toilsome work of collating manuscripts and deciphering palimpsests, 
both Tischendorf and Tregelles spent many years of their life, being 
thoroughly persuaded that the restoration of the New Testament text 
could be striven for with success only upon the basis of a diplomatically 
accurate investigation of the oldest documents. But while it was Tischen- 
dorf’s peculiarity to publish in rapid succession the swiftly ripened fruits 
of his restless activity, and so to permit his last result to come into exist- 
ence, so to speak, before the eyes of the public, Tregelles loved to fix his 
full energy undisturbed upon the attainment of the one great aim, and to 
come into publicity only with the completest which he had to offer. So 
we see Tischendorf editing the New Testament twenty times within the 
space of thirty years, not to mention his other numerous publications; 
while Tregelles did not believe that he could venture on the publication 
of the only edition of the New Testament which we possess from him, until 
after a twenty years’ preparation. It is, however, a tragic fate, and an 
irreparable loss for science, that to neither the one nor the other was it 
youchsafed to crown the toilsome work of many years with its capstone. 
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As Tischendorf bequeathed to us the Editio VIII. Critica Major of his 
Greek Testament, without Prolegomena, so also did Tregelles.” 

' Dr. Hort says (The N. 7. in Gr. ii. 18): “ Lachmann’s two distinguished 
successors, Tischendorf and Tregelles, have produced texts substantially 
free from the later corruptions, though neither of them can be said to 
have dealt consistently, or, on the whole, successfully, with the difficulties 
presented by the variations between the most ancient texts. On the 
other hand, their indefatigable labors in the discovery and exhibition of 
fresh evidence, aided by similar researches on the part of others, provide 
all who come after them with invaluable resources not available half a 
century ago.” 

Dean Burgon, of Chichester (formerly Vicar of S. Mary-the-Virgin’s 
at Oxford), who is diametrically opposed to the principles of Tregelles 
and Tischendorf, nevertheless acknowledges their great merits. In his 
learned vindication of the genuineness of The Last Twelve Verses of the _ 
Gospel according to St. Mark (Oxford, 1871, Pref. pp. viii., ix.), he says: 
“Though it is impossible to deny that the published texts of Drs. Tisch- 
endorf and Tregelles as ¢exts are wholly inadmissible [?], yet is it equally 
certain that by the conscientious diligence with which those distinguished 
scholars have respectively labored, they have erected monuments of their 
learning and ability which will endure forever. Their editions of the 
New Testament will not be superseded by any new discoveries, by any 
future advances in the science of textual criticism. The MSS. which 
they have edited will remain among the most precious materials for future 
study. All honor to them! If in the warmth of controversy I shall ap- 
pear to have spoken of them sometimes without becoming deference, let 
me here once for all confess that I am to blame, and express my regret. 
When they have publicly begged St. Mark’s pardon for the grievous 
wrong they have done him, I will very humbly beg their pardon also.” 
More recently (in the “London Quarterly Review” for Oct. 1881, American 
edition, p. 167) he says of Tregelles: “ Lachmann’s leading fallacy has per- 
force proved fatal to the value of the text put forth by Dr. Tregelles. Of 
the scrupulous accuracy, the indefatigable industry, the pious zeal of that 
estimable and devoted scholar, we speak not. All honor to his memory ! 
As a specimen of conscientious labor, his edition of the New Testament 
(1857-72) passes praise, and will never lose its value,” 


ALFORD. 
Among the recent English commentators on the 
New Testament who embody the Greek text, Dr. 
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Henry Arrorp, the genial, many-sided, evangelical, 
and liberal-minded Dean of Canterbury (1810-1871), 
deserves honorable mention as a textual critic and 
most zealous promoter of the revision of the English 
Version, in which, as a member of the Committee of 
the Canterbury Convocation, he took an active part 
till his death, eight months after its organization.’ 
In his Greek Testament (London, 1849, 6th ed. 
1868) he gives a critically revised text with a digest 
of various readings, and improved it in successive 
editions. At first he paid too much attention to 
the traditional text and to internal and. subjective 
considerations. But in the fifth edition he nearly 
rewrote the text and digest, chiefly on the basis of 
the labors of Tregelles and Tischendorf, and in the 
sixth he collated also the Codex Sinaiticus and in- 
corporated its readings. He praises Lachmann and 
Tregelles for “the bold and uncompromising demoli- 
tion of that unworthy and pedantic revérence for 





1 He issued a revised translation of the New Testament (1869), and was 
the first among the four Anglican clergymen (with Moberly, Humphry, 
and Ellicott) who prepared a tentative revision several years before the 
appointment of the Canterbury Committee. Dean Stanley, shortly be- 
fore his death (July, 1881), in a letter on Revision to the “London Times,” 
paid the following handsome and well-deserved tribute to the memory 
of his fellow-Reviser: “If there is any one name which must be especially 
connected with this Revision, it is that of Dean Alford. Henry Alford, 
while Dean of Canterbury, by incessant writing and preaching on the 
defects of the existing version, as well as by his well-known labors on the 
New Testament, had constantly kept the need and the possibility of such 
a revision before the eyes of the public, and, by a happy coincidence, he 
was also deeply interested in all attempts at more friendly communion in 
all matters with Protestant Nonconformists.” See Alford’s Life, by his 
widow, London, 1873. 
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the received text which stood in the way of all 
chance of discovering the genuine word of God; 
and the clear indication of the direction which all 
future sound criticism must take, viz., a return to 
the evidence of the most ancient witnesses.” He 
became “ disposed, as research and comparison went 
on, to lay more and more weight on the evidence 
of our few most ancient MSS. and versions, and less 
on that of the great array of later MSS. which are 
so often paraded in digests as supporting or impugn- 
ing the commonly received text.” His confidence 
in subjective considerations was shaken, because 
“in very many cases they may be made to tell with 
equal force either way. One critic adopts a reading 
because it is in accord with the usage of the sacred 
writer; another holds it, for this very reason, to 
have been a subsequent conformation of the text. 
One believes a particle to have been inserted to give 
completeness; another, to have been omitted as ap- 
pearing superfluous.” ’ 


WESTCOTT AND HORT. 

Westoorr and Horr: Zhe New Testament in the 
Original Greek, Cambridge and London (Macmillan 
& Co.), 1881, 2 vols. The first volume contains 
the text (580 pages), the second the Introduction 
(324 pages) and Appendix (4. e., Notes on Select 
Readings, 140 pages, and Notes on Orthography 
and Quotations from the Old Testament which are 
marked by uncial type in the text, pp. 141-188). 





1 Gr, Test, vol. i. pp. 76, 85, 87, 88. 
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Both volumes are republished from duplicate Eng- 
lish plates, New York (Harper & Brothers), 1881.’ 

The same American firm has also published, in 
superior style, with large margin, a very convenient 
diglot edition of Westcott and Hort’s Greek text 
and the English revision in exactly corresponding 
pages, with a list of noteworthy variations between 
the two texts, under the title: Zhe Ieevised Greek- 
English New Testament, New York, 1882. Dr. Oscar 
von Gebhardt has issued a similar diglot edition 
which presents Tischendorf’s last text and the recent 
revision of Luther’s German version (VVovwm Testa- 
mentum Grace et Germanice. Das NV. Test.griechisch 
und deutsch, Leipzig, 1881). These two diglot edi- 
tions are exceedingly helpful for the comparative 
study of the two best Greek texts with the two 
most important modern versions revised. 

The Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort pre- 
sents the oldest and purest text which can be attained 
with the means of information at. the command of 
the present generation. It cannot, indeed, supersede 
the editions of Tischendorf and Tregelles, which will 
long continue to be indispensable for their critical 





1 The first volume of the American edition (as also the American diglot 
edition) contains an Introduction of 87 pages by Philip Schaff, which was 
prepared in May and June, 1881, by previous arrangement with the 
editors and publishers, before the second volume appeared, but it does not 
interfere with it, still less supersede it. It contains preliminary informa- 
tion applicable to every Greek Testament; while Westcott and Hort’s 
second volume is an elaborate exposition and vindication of their system 
of textual criticism, and indispensable to the advanced student, but pre- 
supposes most of the elementary information contained in the shorter 
Introduction prefixed to the first volume of the American edition, 
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apparatus, and may deserve preference in a number 
of readings, but, upon the whole, it is a decided ad- 
vance towards a final text on which scholars, it is 
hoped, may before long unite as a new textus recep- 
tus. Itis the joint work of two biblical scholars and 
theological professors in the University of Cam- 
bridge, who have devoted to it nearly twenty-eight 
years (from 1853 to 1881), and who combine in an 
‘eminent degree the critical faculty with profound 
learning and reverence for the word of God. Their 
mode of co-operation was first independent study, 
and then conference, oral and written. This com- 
bination gives a higher degree of security to the 
results. The second volume was prepared by Dr. 
Hort, with the concurrence of his colleague, and 
occasional dissent in minor details is always indicat- 
ed by brackets and the initials H. or W. It speaks 
from the summit of scientific criticism to professional 
students. The Introduction would be more intel- 
ligible and helpful if its statements were oftener 
illustrated by examples. 

The aim of the editors is not only to restore the 
Nicene text as a basis for further operations (as 
Lachmann did), but to reproduce at once (with 
Tischendorf and Tregelles) the autograph text, that 
is, “the original words of the New Testament so far 
as they now can be determined from surviving docn- 
ments.” They rely for this purpose exclusively on 
documentary evidence, without regard to printed 
editions. They make no material addition to the 
critical apparatus (like Wetstein, Scholz, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles), but they mark a decided prog- 
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ress in the science of criticism (like Bentley, Bengel, 
Griesbach, and Lachmann). They follow with in- 
dependent judgment and sound tact in the path of 
Lachmann in the pursuit of the oldest text, but go 
beyond the Nicene age and as near the apostolic 
age as the documents will carry them with the use 
of the critical material of Tregelles and Tischendorf ; 
they build on Griesbach’s classification and estimate 
of documents; they advance upon all their predeces- 
sors in tracing the transcriptional history of the text 
and in the application of the genealogical method as 
the only way to rise up to the autograph fountain- 
head. This prominent feature of their work has 
been already discussed and tested in a special sec- 
tion, and need not be explained again.’ 

_ Westcott and Hort distinguish four types of text 

in the surviving documents :* 

(1.) The Syrran or Antiocntan.’ It was matured 
by the Greek and Syrian fathers in the latter part 
of the fourth century. It is best represented by the 
uncial Cod. A in the Gospels (but not in the Acts 
and Epistles), and by the Syriac Peshito (in its re- 
vised shape, as distinct from the older Curetonian 
Syriac); it is found in Chrysostom (who was first 





1 See pp. 208-224, 

2 The classification of the documentary sources was begun by Bengel, 
who divided them into two families—the Asiatic and the African; it was 
enlarged and improved by Griesbach, who distinguished three recensions— 
the Constantinopolitan, Alexandrian, and Western; it is perfected up to 
this time by Westcott and Hort. On the older system of recensions, see 
Tregelles in Horne’s /ntroduction, vol. iv. pp. 66-107 (14th edition, 1877). 

2 Bengel called it “ Asiatic,” Griesbach and Scholz “ Constantinopolitan,” 
or “ Byzantine.” The best term would be “ Greco-Syrian,.” 
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presbyter at Antioch till 398, and then patriarch of 
Constantinople till his death, 407),’ in the later Greek 
fathers, and the mass of the cursive MSS. (most of 
which were written in Constantinople); and it is 
in the main identical with the printed textus recep- 
tus. It is an eclectic text, which absorbs and com- 
bines readings from the early texts of different lands. 
It seems to be the result of an authoritative “ recen- 
sion,” or rather two recensions (between 250 and 
350), z. e.,an attempted criticism performed by edi- 
tors who wished to harmonize at least three conflict- 
ing texts in the same region and to secure lucidity 
and completeness; hence the removal of obscurities, 
the frequent harmonistic interpolations, and the 
large number of what are called “conflate” readings 
selected from the three principal texts. “ Entirely 
blameless on either literary or religious grounds as 
regards vulgarized or unworthy diction, yet show- 
ing no marks of either critical or spiritual insight, 
it presents the New Testament in a form smooth 
and attractive, but appreciably impoverished in 
sense and force, more fitted for cursory perusal or 
recitation than for repeated and diligent study ” (il. 
135). The distinctively Syrian readings must at once 
be rejected and give way to “‘ Pre-Syrian” readings. 

It should be remarked, however, that the assump- 
tion of a deliberate and authoritative Greeco-Syrian 





1 We may add his friend Theodore of Mopsuestia (d. 429), See the re- 
cent edition of his Commentaries on the Pauline Epistles by Dr. H. B. Swete 
(Cambridge, 1880-82), and the Excursus on the text, vol. ii. pp. 340-345, 


Compare Schiirer’s review in the “Theol, Lit, Zeitung,” 1882, No. 19, 
col, 444, 
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recension is based upon a critical conjecture of 
Westcott and Hort rather than historical evidence. 
The only trace of it is an obseure remark of Jerome 
concerning Lucianus, a presbyter and reputed foun- 
der of the Antiochian school (martyred A.D. 312), 
and Hesychius, an Egyptian bishop, that certain 
copies of the New Testament with questionable 
readings were called after them.’ An authoritative 
recension by the learned fathers of the Nicene and 
post-Nicene age, who had access to much older man- 
uscripts than we now possess, would enhance rather 
than diminish the value of the teatus receptus, unless 
it is counterbalanced by internal and other document- 
ary evidence. This, however, is strongly against it. 
A careful comparison shows that the Pre-Syrian 
readings are preferable, and best explain the Syrian 
readings. Tischendorf emphasizes the rule that the 
reading which explains the variations is presumably 
the original. 

It is very natural that the Antiochian or Constan- 
tinopolitan text became the ruling text. Constanti- 
nople was the heiress of Antioch, the centre of the 
hb eee eee 

1 Epist.ad Damasum: “Hoe certe cum in nostro sermone discordat et in 
diversos rivulorum tramites ducit, uno de fonte querendum est, Preter- 
mitto eos codices quos a Luciano et Hesychio nuncupatos paucorum hominum 
adserit perversa contentio, quibus utique nec in toto Vetert Instrumento post 
LXX< interpretes emendare quid licuit nec in Novo profuit emendasse, cum 
multarum gentium linguis Scriptura ante translata doceat fulsa esse quae 
addita sunt.” In De Viris illustr. 77, Jerome says: “ Lucianus, vir doc- 
tissimus, Antiochene ecclesie presbyter, tantum in Scripturarum studio 
laboravit, ut usque nunc quedam exemplaria Scripturarum Lucianea 
nuncupentur.” Comp. Decret. Gelas. vi. 14: “ Evangelia que falsavit 
Lucianus apocrypha.” 

ucianus apocryp 18 
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Eastern Church, and the guardian of Greek learning, 
which after the migration of nations died out in the 
‘West; and the capture of Constantinople by the 
Turks was overruled by Providence for the revival 
of Greek learning by fugitive scholars and the im- 
portation of biblical and classical manuscripts to 
Europe. 

| (2.) The Western text. It is most easily recog: 
nized in the Old Latin version, and in the few extant 
bilingual uncials which were written in the West (in 
Italy and Gaul), as Da) of the Gospels and Acts, and 
De of the Epistles. It spread very rapidly, and 
diverged from the original standard before the mid- 
dle of the second century. The text of the ante- 
Nicene fathers. not connected with Alexandria is 
substantially Western (Justin, Irenseus, Hippolytus, 
Methodius, even Eusebius). Its prevailing charae- 
teristics are a love of paraphrase (as Matt. xxv. 1; 
Luke xx. 84; Eph. v. 30), and a disposition to enrich 
the text by parallel passages in the Gospels and ad- 
ditions from traditional (and perhaps apocryphal) 
sources (as in John v. 43 vii. 53-viii. 11; Matt. xx. 
28). ‘Words, clauses, and even whole sentences 
were changed, omitted, and inserted with astonish- 
ing freedom, wherever it seemed that the meaning 
could be brought out with greater force and definite- 
ness” (ii. 122), Jerome’s Vulgate removed some of 
these defects, which was one of the motives of his 
revision. We find analogous phenomena in some 
of the Apocrypha of the Old Testament, which 
exist in two texts, the one being an amplified and 
interpolated modification of the other; also in some 
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post-apostolic writings, as the Epistle of Barnabas, 
the Shepherd of Hermas, and the Ignatian Epistles. 
(3.) The Arexanprian or Egyptian text.’ It is 
found in the abundant quotations of the Alexandrian 
fathers, Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Dionysius, 
Didymus, Cyril of Alexandria, partly, also, Eusebius 
of Ceesarea, and in the Egyptian versions (especially 
the Memphitic). It is characterized by the absence 
of extraneous matter and a delicate philological tact 
in changes of language. ‘ We often find the Alex- 
andrian group opposed to all other documents, often 
the Alexandrian and Syrian groups combined in op- 
position to the others, implying an adoption of an 
Alexandrian reading by the Syrian text” (ii. 132). 
(4.) The Nevrrar text. This is most free from 
_ later corruption and mixture, and comes nearest the 
autographs. It is best represented by B (which is 
complete except the Pastoral Epistles, the Apoca- 
lypse, and the last four chapters of Hebrews), and 
next by & (which contains the whole New Testa- 
ment without a gap). These two MSS., the oldest 
and most important of all, though fully known only 
in our day, seem to be independently derived from 
a common original not far from the autographs, and 
their concurrence is conclusive in determining the 
text when not contravened by strong internal evi- 
dence. Dr. Hort surmises (ii. 267) that both were 
written in the West, probably at Rome (where the 
Greek language prevailed in the Church during the 
first two centuries), that the ancestors of B were 
a 


1 Called the African text by Bentley and Bengel. 
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wholly Western (in the geographical, not the textual 
sense), and the ancestors of & partly Alexandrian.’ 
The later corrections of clerical errors and textual 
readings in these MSS. by different hands (especially 
those of 8*, 8°, and 8°) furnish at the same time 
important contributions to the history of the text. 
Next to them in authority are C, L, P, T, D, 3, A (in 
the Acts and Epistles, but not.in the Gospels), Z, 33, 
and in Mark A. Among these, C and L have the 
largest Alexandrian element. Many Pre-Syrian 
readings are supported by ancient versions or fa- 
thers, and commended by internal evidence, though 
not contained in Greek MSS. Among the fathers 
the Pre-Syrian and Neutral element is strongest in 
Origen, Didymus, to a considerable extent in Euse- 
bius, and in Oyril of Alexandria. 

From these various types the apostolic text is to 
be restored, not by mechanical adjustment, but by 
the genealogical method or the careful study of the 
history of the written text and the relations of de- 
scent and affinity which connect the several witnesses. 
Not any of them can be exclusively and implicitly 
trusted. All the extant documents are more or less 
mixed, and embody a certain number of departures 
from the autographs, which began to be corrupted 
in the first generation after the apostles. The vast 
majority of changes date from the first and second 





* The Roman origin of B would most naturally account for its being in 
the Vatican Library from its very beginning, and the absence of any trace 
of its being imported. But if & was likewise written in Rome, it is not 


casy to explain how it ever was transported to the Conyent at Mount 
Sinai, 
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centuries, and were current in the fourth, when the 
text began to assume a stereotyped form in the East 
through the controlling influence of Constantinople. 
Patristic quotations, being definitely chronological, 
are the oldest witnesses, going up to the third and 
second centuries, but they are often free and loose, 
and poorly edited; next, those versions (Syriac, Latin, 
Egyptian) which go back to the same date, but they 
have undergone revisions; and lastly, Greek MSS., 
a few of which date from the middle of the fourth 
century, but are based again upon older copies, prob- 
ably from the second century, and hence they are 
in fact as old witnesses as the oldest fathers and 
versions, besides being more complete and direct. 
The process of restoration is very complicated and 
difficult, and much remains confused or doubtful. 
- But in the majority of cases the true reading can be 
fixed with certainty, as is shown by the increasing 
consensus of the most competent critics and com- 
mentators. With all the variations, the texts of 
Lachmann, Tischendorf (his eighth and last edition), 
Tregelles, and Westcott and Hort, are substantially 
one and the same, If Westcott and Hort have 
failed, it is by an overestimate of the Vatican Codex, 
to which (like Lachmann and Tregelles) they assign 
the supremacy, while Tischendorf may have given 
too much weight to the Sinaitic Codex. Absolute 
unanimity in cases where the evidence is almost 
equally divided cannot be expected among scholars 
of independent judgment, nor is it at all necessary 
for the practical purposes of the New Testament. 
In the absence of the apostolic autographs, and the 
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extreme improbability of their recovery, we must 
be content with an approximation to the original 
text. Future discovery and future criticism may 
diminish the doubts concerning alternative readings, 
but will not materially alter the text. 

Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testament derives an 
additional interest from its close connection and 
simultaneous publication with the Anglo-American 
Revision of the English Testament. Both editors 
were prominent members of the British New Tes- 
tament Company of Revisers, and Dr. Hort took a 
leading part in the discussion of all textual ques- 
tions, which were always settled before the, transla- 
tion. The method pursued was to hear first Dr. 
Scrivener, as the champion of the traditional text, 
and then Dr. Hort for additional remarks and in 
favor of any changes that seemed desirable. The 
task could not have been intrusted to more compe- 
tent hands. Dr. Hort advocated his side with con- 
summate skill and complete mastery of the whole 
field, yet he was never followed slavishly by the 
Revisers, several of whom are experienced textual 
critics as well as exegetes, and were thoroughly pre- 
pared for each meeting. The American Company 
likewise devoted many days and hours to discussions 
of various readings, and sent a few elaborate papers 
to their English brethren. Parts of the Greek text 
were printed for private and confidential use of the 
English and American Revisers—the Gospels, with 
a temporary preface, in 1871, the Acts and Catholic 
Epistles in 1873, the Pauline Epistles in 1875, the 
Apocalypse in 1876; but the second volume was 
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withheld till the Revision was completed. The 
editors, while thus materially aiding the two Com- 
panies of Revisers, received in turn the benefit of 
their criticism, which enabled them to introduce 
into the stereotype plates “many corrections deal- 
ing with punctuation or otherwise of a minute kind, 
together with occasional modifications of reading” 
(ii.18). The result is that in typographical accuracy 
the Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort is prob- 
ably unsurpassed,’ and that it harmonizes essentially 
with the text adopted by the Revisers; for, although 
they differ in about two hundred places, nearly all 
these variations are recognized in the margin either 
of the Greek text or the English Revision as alter- 
nate readings.’ It is one of the chief merits of the 
Revised Version that it puts the English reader in 
possession of an older and purer text than any other 
"version, ancient or modern. . It is the first, and so 
far the only, popular version which embodies the 
results of the latest discoveries and investigations 
of the original form of the Greek Testament. 


Nore.—Dr. Brooke Foss Wesrcorr was born in 1825; educated at 
Trinity College, Cambridge ; appointed Canon at Peterborough in 1869, 
and Regius Professor of Divinity at Cambridge in 1870. He has written 





1 A few insignificant errors of the first edition, as oper for duo in 
Matt. x. 9 (p. 23), have since been corrected. 

2 F.g., Westcott and Hort read in John 1,18, povoyernc Sedg in the 
text, 6 povoyeync vidg on the margin; while the Revisers read “the only 
begotten Son” in the text, and “God only begotten” on the margin. In 
Acts xvi. 32, Westcott and Hort: rov Seov, text, kupiov, margin; Revis- 
ers: “of the Lord,” margin “God.” See the convenient list of noteworthy 
variations in Harpers’ diglot edition, pp. xci.-cii. 
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a number of able and useful works, as a History of the English Bible, a 
History of the Canon of the New Testament, an Introduction to the Study 
of the Gospels (republished by H. B, Hackett, Boston), a Commentary on 
the Gospel of St. John (which ranks among the very best parts in the 
“ Speaker’s Commentary,” and is also separately. printed), and valuable 
contributions to Smith’s “ Bible Dictionary.” Dr. FEnron Joun ANTHONY 
Horr was educated at Rugby School, and at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and appointed Hulsean Professor of Divinity in the University of Cam- 
bridge in 1878. He wrote Two Dissertations on povoyervnc Oedc and on 
the Constantinopolitan Creed (a singularly able and acute plea for the read- 
ing “ only begotten God,” in John i, 18), the Introduction and Appendix to 
the Greek Testament (a masterpiece of critical learning and sagacity), 
and a number of valuable articles in Smith and Cheetham’s “ Dictionary 
of Christian Antiquities,” and Smith and Wace’s * Dictionary of Christian 
Biography.” Both belong to what may be called the Evangelical Cath- 
olic School of Anglican Divines, but they take no part in the ecclesiastical 
party controversies of the age. 

The Greek Testament of Westcott and Hort was well received by 
competent scholars in England and other countries, It was virtually 
(not formally) endorsed even before its publication by the English Re- 
vision Company, which includes some of the ablest biblical critics and 
exegetes of the age. This is the highest commendation. Bishop Light- 
foot acknowledged the benefit of their assistance in the revision of the 
text of his Commentary on Galatians (p. viii.) as early as 1865. When 
the work was at last given to the public, the somewhat captious and 
fault-finding “Saturday Review” for May 21, 1881, greeted it as * prob- 
ably the most important contribution to biblical learning in our genera- 
tion.” “The Church Quarterly Review” (for Jan. 1882, pp. 419-450), 
and other leading organs of public opinion in England too numerous 
to mention, with one signal exception (“The Quarterly Review,” of 
which we shall speak in the next section), contained highly appre- 
ciative notices. In America, it met likewise a warm welcome. Dr. Ezra 
Abbot (a most competent judge) says: “It can hardly be doubted that 
their [ Westcott and Hort’s] work is the most important contribution to 
the scientific criticism of the New Testament text which has yet been 
made” (Schaff’s ‘Rel, Encyel.” i. 277), Prof. Benj. B. Warfield con- 
cludes a lengthy notice, which betrays a thorough mastery of the sub- 
ject, with the judgment that the text of Westcott and Hort is “the 
best and purest that has ever passed through the press, and, for the 
future, must be recognized as the best basis for further work” (“The 
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Presbyterian Review” of New York for April, 1882, p. 355). The new 
text has already secured a recognized status on the Continent. It was 
hailed as an “ epoch-making” work by the most competent textual critic 
of Germany, since the death of Tischendorf, and his successor in this 
department, Dr. Oscar von Gebhardt. He has incorporated Westcott and 
Hort’s readings in his recent issue of Tischendorf’s latest text (both the 
Greek and the Greco-German edition, Lips. 1881), and pays them this 
weighty tribute (Nov. Test. Gr. et Germ., Introd. p. vii.): “ Wie Tregelles, 
so huldigen auch Westcott und Hort im wesentlichen den Grundsdtzen, welche 
in die Kritik des Neuen Testaments eingefiihrt zu haben, das bleibende Ver- 
dienst Lachmanns ist. Was aber die neuste englische Ausgabe vor allen ihren 
Vorgdngerinnen auszeichnet, ist die systematische, in solchem Umfang bisher 
unerreichte Verwerthung der Textesgeschichte zur Classificirung und Ab- 
schdtzung der verschiedenen Zeugen, und die consequente Handhabung der so 
gewonnenen Grundsdtze bei Ausfiihrung der kritischen Operation.” Dr. Carl 
Bertheau notices Westcott and Hort most favorably in Harnack and 
Schiirer’s “ Theologische Literatur-Zeitung” for Oct. 21, 1882, col. 487, 
and places their text not only on a par with those of Tregelles and 
Tischendorf (ed. viii.), but even above them in regard to method and 
extraordinary accuracy (“wegen der angewandten Methode und der aus- 
serordentlichen Genauigkeit- der Arbeit”), The same critic (col. 494) ex- 
presses his amazement at the vehement attack of Dean Burgon in the 
“ Quarterly Review,” which he thinks needs no refutation, I may add 
that Professor Bernhard Weiss, of Berlin, one of the ablest living com- 
mentators, and editor of the new editions of Meyer on the Gospels and on 
Romans, not only agrees with the uncial text as a whole, but frequently 
sides with Cod. B and Westcott and Hort versus Cod. & and Tischendorf, 
é.g., in John i. 18 (uovoyevn¢g Sede) ; Rom, i, 27, 29; ii. 2, 165 iii, 28, 
These are Protestant judgments. But what is even more remarkable, 
is the equally favorable judgment of Roman Catholic scholars. Dr. Hund- 
hausen, of Mainz, declares in the “ Literarischer Handweiser fiir das Katho- 
lische Deutschland,” Miinster, 1882, No, 19, col. 590: “ Unter allen bisher 
auf dem Gebiete der neutestamentlichen Textkritik erschienenen Werken 
gebiihrt dem Westcott-Hortschen unstreitig die Palme.” The same intel- 
ligent writer says (col.'585): “ Die einfachen und klaren Grundprincipien 
Laehmann’s in Verbindung mit den verbesserten und richtig angewandten 
Ideen Griesbach’s, die umfassenden und zuverldssigen documentarischen 
Forschungen Tischendorf’s, Tregelles’ u. A. und die eindringenden krit- 
. ischen Operationen der beiden Cambridger Professoren haben sich vereinigt, 
um in den vorliegenden zwei Banden ein Werk von grosser Vollendung zu 
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schaffen.” He objects, as a Catholic, to the critical treatment of Mark 
xvi. 9-20, and John vii. 53-viii. 11, but adds (col. 586) that, as to the 
rest, Westcott and Hort present the New Testament text “in a purity 
and primitiveness (in einer Reinheit und Urspriinglichkeit) as no other 
critical edition which has as yet appeared.” ‘The same opinion. has been 
expressed by an eminent French Catholic scholar. Louis Duchesne opens 
a review of Westcott and Hort in the “ Bulletin Critique” of Paris for 
Jan. 15, 1882 (as quoted by Hundhausen), with the words: “ Voice un 
livre destiné & faire époque dans la critique du Nouveau-Testament.” 


SCRIVENER AND PALMER. 


Simultaneously with the edition of Westcott and 

Hort there appeared two other editions of the Greek 
Testament, which make no claim to be independent 
critical recensions of the text, but have a special 
interest and value in connection with the English 
Revision, and supplement each other. They were 
carefully prepared by two members of the New 
Testament Company of the Canterbury Revisers ; 
but it is distinctly stated that “the Revisers are not 
responsible” for the publication. They were under- 
taken by the English University Presses. 

The first is by Dr. F. H. A. ScrtvENER (Prebenda- 
ry of Exeter and Vicar of Hendon), and is published 
by the University Press of Cambridge under the 
title: Zhe New Testament in the Original Greek, 
according to the Text followed in the Authorized 
Version [i.e., the textus receptus of Beza’s edition 
of 1598], together with the Variations adopted in the 

vevised Version. Te puts the new readings at the 
foot of the page, and prints the displaced readings 
of the text in heavier type. In an Appendix 
(pp. 648-656), he gives a list of the passages where- 
in the Authorized Version departs from Beza’s text 
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of 1598, and agrees with certain earlier editions of 
the Greek Testament. ‘The departures of King 
James’s Version from Beza are only about a hun- 
dred and ninety in all, and of comparatively little 
importance; while the departures of the Revision 
from the tewtus receptus are said to number over 
five thousand.’ 

Dr. Scrivener is favorably known from his pre- 
vious edition of the Received Text with the varia- 
tions of modern editors, and from valuable contribu- 
tions to the material as well as the science of textual 
criticism, to which we have often referred. He is- 
the most learned representative of the conservative 
school of textual criticism, but is gradually and stead- 
ily approaching the position of the modern critics in 
exchanging the ¢extus receptus for the older uncial 
text. He frankly confesses “that there was a time 
when he believed that the inconveniences and dan- 
gers attending a formal revision of the Bible of 1611 
exceeded in weight any advantages which might ac- 
crue from it;” that “his judgment has been influ- 





1T have not seen an authentic estimate of the whole number of textual 
changes; but the following are two specimens: in the Sermon on the 
Mount (Matt. y.-vii.), which contains 111 verses, the Revisers have made 
44 changes of text, in 88 of which they agree with Lachmann, Tischen- 
dorf, and Tregelles; in the First Epistle to Timothy, they have made in 
about the same number of verses nearly the same number of changes—viz., 
48, of which 41 had been previously adopted by the three eminent critics 
named. See The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament, Lond. 
1882,p.38 sq. Dean Burgon asserts (“Quarterly Review,” No.304, Oct. 1881, 
p- 307) that “the teatus receptus has been departed from (by the Revisers) 
- far more than 5000 times, almost invariably for the worse.” According to Dr. 
Scrivener and Canon Cook the whole number of textual changes is 5788. 
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enced, though slowly and with some reluctance, by 
the growing necessity for a change imposed by the 
rapid enlargement of the field of biblical knowledge 
within the last forty years;” and that “his new 
opinion has been not a little confirmed by the ex- 
perience he has gained while actually engaged upon 
the execution of the work.”* And as regards the 
text, he says, after enumerating the recent discov- 
eries of MSS.: “ When these and a flood of other 
documents, including the more ancient Syriac, Latin, 
and Coptic versions, are taken into account, many 
alterations in the Greek text cannot but be made, 
unless we please to close our eyes to the manifest 
truth. Of these changes some will not influence 
the English version at all, many others very slight- 
ly; some are of considerable, a few of great, im- 
portance; yet not one of them sufficient to disturb 


a single article of the common faith of Christen- 
dom.” ? 





1 In an article written for the “Sunday-School Times” of Philadelphia, 
1880, and reprinted in The Bible and its Study, Philadelphia (720 Chestnut 
Street), p. 29. 

27, c, p. 38 sq. His Sia Lectures on the Text of the New Testament, 
published in 1875, mark a little progress beyond the second edition of his 
Introduction to’ the Criticism of the New Testament, 1874, and the third 
edition, now in course of preparation, will probably mark a still greater 
advance. He gives up the spurious interpolation of the three witnesses 
as hopelessly untenable, and on the disputed reading in 1 Tim. iii. 16, 
where his friend, Dean Burgon, so strenuously insists on Sedc, Scrivener, 
in his Lectures, p. 192 sq., makes the following admission: “ On the whole, 
if Codd. A, C, be kept. out of sight (and we know not how more light can 
be thrown on their testimony), this is one of the controversies which the 
discovery of Cod. & ought to have closed, since it adds a first-rate uncial 
witness to a case already very strong through'the support of versions. 
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The other edition is edited by Dr. E. Parmer 
(Archdeacon of Oxford), and published by the Clar- 
endon Press under the title: H KAINH AIAOHKH. 
The Grerx Testament with the [teadings adopted 
by the Revisers of the Authorised Version, Oxford, 
1881. 

Palmer pursues the opposite method from that 
of Scrivener: he presents the Greek text followed 
by the Revisers, and puts the discarded readings of 
the textus receptus (i.e. the edition of Stephens, 
1550)? and of the version of 1611 in foot-notes. 
The Revisers state, in the Preface from the Jerusa- 
lem Chamber (p. xili., royal-octavo edition), that they 
did not esteem it within their province “ to construct 
a continuous and complete Greek text. In many 
cases the English rendering was considered to repre- 

-sent correctly either of two competing readings in 
the Greek, and then the question of the text was 





Slowly and deliberately, yet in full confidence that God in other passages 
of his written word has sufficiently assured us of the Proper Divinity of 
his Incarnate Son, we have yielded up this clause as no longer tenable 
against the accumulated force of external evidence which has been 
brought against it.” And yet Dean Burgon discharges his heaviest guns 
of five pages against the reading of the Revisers im this famous passage. 

1 The University Presses of Oxford and Cambridge have also published 
The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English, giving the Authorised 
Version, the Revised Version, the Revised Greek text, and the Readings 
displaced by the Revisers, in parallel columns (with space for MS. notes), 
Noy. 1882. Very elegant and useful editions. 

2 The text of Stephens, as reprinted by Mill in 1707, formed the basis 
of all Oxford editions down to Scrivener’s edition (1877), of which Palmer 
has made free use. But the Authorized Version of 1611 follows Beza’s 
* text (1598) rather than that of Stephens, although the difference is not 


very great. 
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usually not raised.” Palmer, with the aid of lists 
of readings prepared by the Revisers in the progress 
of their work, has constructed a continuous text, 
taking for the basis the third edition of Stephens 
(1550), and following it closely in all cases in which 
the Revisers did not express a preference for other 
readings; even the orthography, the spelling of 
proper names, and the typographical peculiarities 
or errors of Stephens are, with a few exceptions, re- 
tained. The chapters are marked as in Stephens’s 
edition, the distribution into verses accords with 
that in the Authorized Version, and the division into 
paragraphs is conformed to the English Revision. 





The year 1881 has been fruitful above any other 
in editions of the New Testament in Greek and the 
Revised English Version ; and the demand for the 
latter in Great Britain and the United States has 
been beyond all precedent in the history of litera- 
ture. We may well call it the year of the repub- 
lication of the Gospel. The immense stimulus thus 
given to a careful and comparative study of the 
words of Christ and his apostles must bear rich 
fruit. 

The first printed edition of the Greek Testament 
in 1516 was followed by the great Reformation of 
1517. May the numerous editions of 1881 lead to a 
deeper understanding and wider spread of the Chris- 
tianity of Christ! 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT. 


The history of the printed text from Erasmus 
down to the Westminster Revision is a gradual re- 
covery of the original text. It follows the stream 
of tradition from late copies of the Middle Ages up 
to Nicene and ante-Nicene copies, and as near as pos- 
sible to the very fountain of the autographs, as fast 
as ancient documents come to light and as the science 
of textual criticism advances. But every inch of 
progress had to be conquered against stubborn op- 
position. The story of the crucifixion and resurrec- 
tion is repeated again and again in the history of 
the Bible, which is the standard-bearer of the Church 
militant. Every new truth, every discovery and in- 
vention, has to fight its way through hostile prejudice 
and ignorance, and pass the ordeal of martyrdom be- 
fore it is recognized. “No cross, no crown.” The 
word, “ Blood is the seed of Christians,” ’ was liter- 
ally or figuratively true in all ages. Persecution 
may proceed from priest or people, from the San- 
hedrin or the Sorbonne or the mob; it may be 
orthodox or heretical, bloody or unbloody, accord- 
ing to circumstances and the spirit of the times. 
The persecution of the Bible and Bible versions has 
been.of all kinds. 

The first edition of the Greek Testament was 
deprecated by the crowd of monks as a great calam- 
ity, and Erasmus was violently assailed by the arro- 
gant ignorance of Archbishop Lee of York-and the 





1 This is the literal rendering of Tertullian’s well-known “ Semen est 
sanguis Christianorum” (A pologeticus, last chapter). 
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envious traditional learning of the Complutensian 
rival editor, Stunica, who charged him with the 
crime of omitting the spurious witnesses in 1 John 
v. 7, and even with intentional insult to Spain for 
misspelling Sravia for ‘Ioravia in Rom. xv. 28. 
Robert Stephanus had to flee from the wrath of 
the doctors of the Sorbonne to Protestant Geneva. 
Walton’s critical apparatus roused the orthodox op- 
position of the great Puritan, Dr. Owen. Mill was 
assailed after his death, which soon followed the 
issue of his Greek Testament with 30,000 various 
readings, by the distinguished commentator Whit- 
by; Bentley by Conyers Middleton; Bengel by 
Wetstein (who could not appreciate the classifica- 
tion of authorities into families); Wetstein in turn 
by Frey and Iselin, who charged him with heresy 
and drove him from Basle to Amsterdam. Gries- 
bach was overwhelmed with abusive epithets by his 
rival, Mattheei. Lachmann was scornfully criticised 
by the learned rationalist, ©. F. A. Fritzsche, who 
called him “the ape of Bentley.” Tregelles was 
long ignored and allowed almost to starve in rich 
England, till he lost his eyesight in deciphering 
old MSS. for his Greek Testament. Tischendorf 
was annoyed and slandered by Simonides, who im- 
pudently claimed to have written the Codex Sinaiti- 
cus with his own hand. 

Translations of the Bible made for public use 
have fared still worse in proportion to the number 
of their judges. Jerome’s irritable temper was 
sorely tried by the braying of “the two-legged don- 
keys” (bipedes asellt), as he rather coarsely called 
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his ignorant opponents; even the great and good 
St. Augustin feared more harm than good: from his 
friend’s attempt to revise the Latin Bible after the 
Hebraica veritas, and continued to use the old ver- 
sion with all its blunders, which he had not Greek 
or Hebrew learning enough to correct. He was 
highly offended at Jerome’s substituting hedera 
(ivy) for cucurbita (gourd) in the Book of Jonah 
(iv. 6); and a certain bishop nearly lost his charge 
for venturing to defend the new rendering. For 
two hundred years the old Itala was quoted, even 
by popes. But eleven centuries after Jerome’s death 
(419), the Council of Trent (April 8, 1546) raised his 
Vulgate to equal dignity with the original (which, 
of course, was a most serious blunder in the opposite 
direction). 

John Wiclif of Oxford, “the Morning Star of the 
Reformation,” and the chief author of the first com- 
plete version of the whole Bible into the English 
tongue (though only from the Latin Vulgate), was 
denounced by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
High Chancellor of England (Arundel) as “that 
pestilent wretch of damnable memory, son of the 
old serpent, yea the forerunner and disciple of anti- 
christ, who, as the complement of his wickedness, 
invented a new translation of the Scriptures into 
his mother tongue.” The Council of Constance 
(1415), which burned John Hus and Jerome of 
Prague, condemned both the writings and the bones 
of Wiclif to the flames; and in 1428 his remains 
were solemnly ungrayed, burned to ashes, and cast 
into the brook Swift, which, as Fuller says, “ con- 

19 
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veyed them into the Avon, Avon into Severn, Severn 
into the narrow seas, they into the main ocean; and 
thus the ashes of Wiclif are the emblem of his doc- — 
trine, which now is dispersed all the world over.” 
In 1880, five hundred years after the completion of 
his English Bible, Wiclif’s memory was celebrated 
in five continents. 

The first edition of William Tyndale’s translation 
of the Greek Testament from the newly published 
text of Erasmus had to be smuggled into England, 
and was publicly burned by order of the Bishop of 
London (Tunstall), in St. Paul’s Church-yard; the 
next five editions which were printed before 1530 
fared not much better; hence there remain of the 
first edition only one fragment, of the second one 
copy, wanting the title-page, and another very im- 
perfect, and of the other four two or three copies.’ 
Tyndale himself was strangled and then burned at 
the stake in Antwerp (Oct. 1536), praying, “ Lord! 
open the King of England’s eyes.” Yet he is now 
universally revered as the chief author of the idiom 





1 See Westcott, ist. of the E. Bible, p.45. The final edition of Tyndale’s 
translation of the New Testament hailed from his prison (1535). Luther's 
German Version met with extraordinary success in Germany. Yet it 
was forbidden in the Duchy of Saxony (by Duke George), in Bavaria, 
Austria, Brandenburg, and other countries. The theological faculty of the 
University of Leipsic pronounced unfavorable judgment; and the Roman 
Catholic, Emser, wrote a book against it in 1525, in which he charged it 
with no less than 1400 errors and heresies (mostly departures from the 
Latin Vulgate on the ground of the Greek original). Afterwards Emser 
published a translation of his own, in which he copied whole pages of 
Luther's version, adapting it only to the Latin Vulgate. The very enemies 
of Luther when writing in German were forced to use his language. See 
Kostlin, Martin Luther, i, 607. 
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of our English Bible, and as the man who “ caused a 
. boy that driveth the plough to know more of the 
Scripture” than the priest and the pope of his day. 
And from the banks of the Thames, near the very 
spot where his English Testament went up ina fiery 
chariot, like Elijah, more Bibles are now sent to all 
parts of the globe in one year than were copied in 
the first fifteen centuries of our era. 

The authors of the Geneva Version were fugitives 
from persecution; but their great improvements 
upon:the preceding versions passed into our Au- 
thorized Version, notwithstanding the prejudice and 
hatred of King James, who thought it the worst 
translation ever made. 

The Authorized Version itself was received with 
indifference from churchmen and violent opposition 
from all quarters, as the translators predicted in the 
first sentence of their Preface; it was charged with 
bad theology, bad scholarship, and bad English; for 
fifty years it had to fight its way into general recog- 
nition; and Hugh Broughton, the greatest Hebraist 
of his day, but a bad-tempered and “ unclubbable ” 
man, and hence omitted in the selection of the 
Translators, attacked it with the tomahawk, and 
sent word to King James that he “had rather be 
rent in pieces with wild horses” than help to bring 
such a mistranslation into public use." And yet 





1 Westcott (Mist. of the English Bible, p. 160, note 2) says: “The labors 
of Hugh Broughton on the English Bible ought not to be passed over 
without notice. This great Hebraist violently attacked the Bishops’ 
- Bible, and sketched a plan for a new version which ‘his own arrogance 
was sufficient to make impracticable. He afterwards published transla- 
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this same version is now universally recognized as 
one of the best, if not the very best, ever made, and 
has proved for more than two hundred years the 
greatest blessing which Providence has bestowed 
upon the English-speaking race. 

It would be a bad omen for the revised text and 
version of 1881 if they had escaped the fate of their 
predecessors and been received without opposition. 
The days of bloody persecution are over, but the 
human passions which instigated them survive. 





tions of Daniel, Keclesiastes, Lamentations, and Job, and offered his help 
towards the execution of the royal version. His overbearing temper, as 
it appears, caused him to be excluded from the work; but his printed 
renderings were not without influence upon the Revisers—e. g., Dan. iii. 5.” 

I have examined (in the Astor Library) the works of Hugh Broughton 
which were published in London, 1662, in one folio volume of 732 pages, 
under the high-sounding title: “ The Works of the Great Albionean Divine, 
Renown’d in Many Nations for Rare Skill in Salems and Athens Tongues, 
and Familiar Acquaintance with all Rabbinical Learning.” »Johu Light- 
foot says of him, in the preface, that “among his friends he was of a very 
sweet, affable, and loving carriage,” but “sharp, severe, and exceeding 
bold against error, and impiety.” His judgment of King James's Bible is 
given on p. 661, It is addressed to the King’s attendant, and begins as 
follows: “ The late Bible (Right Worshipfull) was sent to me to censure, 
which bred in me a sadnesse that will grieve me while I breath. Jt is so ill 
done. Tell his Majestic that I had rather be rent in pieces with wild horses, 
than any such translation, by my consent, should be urged upon poor churches.” 
Then follow various objections, and the first reveals at once the motive 
and animus of the critic, namely: “ My advisement they regarded not, but 
still make Seth a fool, to name his son sorrowfull Enosh [ Gen. iv. 26].” 
He even charges the translators with leaving “atheism in the text.” 
He protests (p. 663): “I will suffer no scholar in the world to cross me in 
Ebrew or Greek, when I am sure I have the truth.” Broughton’s criticism 
was a brutum fulmen, and is only remembered now as a curiosity in the 
history of the odium theologicum, which is not likely to die out until 
human nature 1s transformed. 
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There are many lineal descendants of those priests 
who, in the reign of Henry VIIL, preferred their 
old-fashioned Mumpsimus, Domine, to the new- 
fangled Sumpsimus ; even.in the enlightened State 
of Massachusetts a pious deacon is reported to have 
opposed the revision of 1881 with the conclusive 
argument, “If St. James’s Version was good enough 
for St. Paul, it is good enough for me.” There are 
also not a few heirs of the spirit of Archbishop 
Arundel and Bishop Tunstall who, if they had the 
power, would gladly commit the Westminster Re- 
vision, Greek and English, to the flames ad majorem 
Dei gloriam, and shout a Te Deum. 

Foremost among the learned opponents of the 
latest progress in biblical science is the anonymous 
author of three famous articles on “ New Testament 
Revision ” in the London “ Quarterly Review.” ' 


1 For Oct. 1881, Jan. and April, 1882—Nos. 304, 305, 306. The articles 
are understood to be from the pen of John W. Burgon, B.D., formerly 
Vicar of S. Mary-the-Virgin’s, Oxford, now Dean of Chichester. He has 
acknowledged the authorship, and will shortly reissue them in one vol- 
ume. “The Academy,” Oct, 28, 1882, in giving this notice, adds that 
they will not depreciate the value of Westcott and Hort’s Greek Testa- 
ment. Burgon is the author of the most elaborate vindication of the 
genuineness of The Last Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S, Mark, 
Oxford, 1871 (834 and xy. pages). In this work he clearly foreshadowed 
his animus towards the revision movement on p. 264, where he says: “T 
cannot so far forget the unhappy circumstances of the times as to close 
this note without the further suggestion (sure therein of the approval of 
our trans-Atlantic brethren [7. e., Episcopalian churchmen ]) that, for a 
Revision of the Authorized Version to enjoy the confidence of the nation, 
and to procure for itself acceptance at the hands of the Church—at will be 
found necessary that the work should be confided to Churchmen. The 
Church may never abdicate her function of being ‘a Witness and a 
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They abound in patristic quotations, oracular asser- 
tions, abusive epithets, and sarcastic thrusts, and 
form a signal exception to the rule that modesty 
marks the true scholar. The modern Broughton 
smelled the battle afar off, and rushed into the 
arena, like Job’s war-horse, with extended nostrils, 
rejoicing in his strength, mocking at fear, swallow- 
ing the ground with fierceness and rage, and saying 
among the trumpets, Ha, ha! He boldly denounces 
the oldest and most valuable manuscripts of the 
Greek Testament, including the Sinaitic and the 
Vatican, as “a handful of suspicious documents,” 
and condemns the Greek text of Westcott and Hort 
and of the Revisers (for he regards the two as iden- 
tical) as “utterly untrustworthy,” “entirely undeserv- 
ing of confidence,” and “ demonstrably more remote 
from the Evangelie verity than any which has ever 
yet seen the light.” And as to the English Revision 
(which he characteristically calls a version “of the 
Church and the sects’’), he denounces it as “a prodig- 
ious blunder,” as a translation “ which, for the most 
part, reads like a first-rate school-boy’s crt—tasteless, 





Keeper of Holy Writ.’ Neither can she, without flagrant inconsistency 
and scandalous consequence, ally herself in the work of Revision with the 
Sects, Least of all may she associate with herself in the sacred under- 
taking an Unitarian teacher. . . . What else is this but to offer a deliberate 
insult to the Majesty of Heaven in the Divine Person of Him who is alike 
the Object of the everlasting Gospel and its Author?” When it appeared, 
ten years afterwards, that not only the one “Unitarian teacher” (Dr. 
George Vance Smith), but such orthodox churchmen as Westcott and 
Hort, and the whole body of Revisers, decided the question of the closing 
verses of Mark against the “demonstration” of this Doctor irrefutabilis, 
he regarded this as “a deliberate insult” to himself, Hine ill@ lacryma. 
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unlovely, harsh, unidiomatic ;—servile without being 
really faithful, pedantic without being really learned; 
—an unreadable translation, in short; the result of 
a vast amount of labor, indeed, but wondrous little 
judgment.”’ He wantonly charges the Revisionists 
with having violated their instructions by revising 
the received text (when they were expressly directed 
by their rules to do so), and made themselves “ the 
dupes of an ingenious theory-monger” (Dr. Hort), un- 
der whose manipulations they decided textual ques- 
tions “at a moment’s notice” (when, as the writer 
might have learned or taken for granted, they spent 
days and weeks and months on their consideration). 

Such intemperance stands self-condemned. Over- 
done is undone. It requires an amazing amount of 
self-confidence to indulge in a wholesale condemna- 
tion of the joint work of such veteran and renowned 
scholars as Archbishop Trench, Bishops Ellicott, 
Lightfoot, and Moberly, Deans Alford, Stanley, and 
Scott, Archdeacons Lee and Palmer, and Drs. West- 
cott, Hort, Scrivener, Kennedy, Humphry, ete., not 
to mention any of the eminent divines who have the 
misfortune to belong to the uncovenanted “sects” 
of England, Scotland, and the United States. But 
worse than this, the “‘ Reviewer” expressly involves 
in his condemnation Tischendorf, Tregelles, Lach- 
mann, Griesbach, Bengel, and Bentley fully as much 
as Westcott and Hort and the Revisionists, and 





1 See No. 304, p. 868; No. 306, pp. 312, 313, An American Bishop of 
considerable rhetorical culture has taken inspiration as well as comfort 
from the English Dean, and pronounced the style of the Revision to be 
wilful Greek and woful English,” 
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would turn the wheels of biblical learning back for 
at least fifty, if not a hundred, years.’ For among 
the readings of the revised text which he rules out 
as utterly untenable by his zpse dixit and a string 
of post-Nicene quotations, there is scarcely one which 
has not the unanimous support of these great editors 
and the best modern commentators — Continental, 
English, and American. His criticism, therefore, is 
not only a sad exhibition of the odiwm theologicum, 
but a glaring anachronism. He seems to feel that he 
is doing himself injustice, for he upsets his own dish 
by two reluctant admissions—first, that the tradition- 
al text for which he fights “cries aloud for revision 
in respect of many of its subordinate details ;”* and, 
secondly, that the revised translation which he so 
sweepingly condemns, after all “ bears marks of an 
amount of conscientious labor which those only can 
fully appreciate who have made the same province 
of study to some extent their own.”* It is a pity 
that he was not for his own benefit taken into the 
company of Revisers. The discipline and expe 
rience of ten years could not have been without a 
wholesome effect. 








1 We summons all his rhetoric to denounce the critical method of 
Lachmann, Tregelles, and Tischendorf. “Anything more unscientific,” 
he says, “anything more unphilosophical, more transparently foolish than 
such a method, can scarcely be conceived; but it has prevailed for fifty 
years, and is now at last more hotly than ever advocated by Drs, Westcott 
and Hort” (No. 306, p. 832). Contrast with this isolated condemnation, 
which can only condemn itself, the unanimous commendations of impartial 
and thoroughly competent critics —English, German, French, American, 
Catholic, and Protestant—on p. 280 sq. 

2 « Quarterly Review,” No. 306, p. 331. 5 No, 306, p. 63. 
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Westcott and Hort, having anticipated in their 
second volume a full vindication of their method, 
can afford to preserve a dignified silence. The 
“ Quarterly Reviewer” may construe this into an 
acknowledgment of defeat, after the fashion of the 
great Heinrich Ewald who, in. an open letter to 
Pius IX., “demonstrated ” to him that it was high 
time to resign his triple crown, and, on being asked 
why the pope took no notice of his advice, coolly 
replied, “ He dare not (Zr wagt es nicht) \” 

But two of the learned Revisers (Bishop Ellicott 
and Archdeacon Palmer) have calmly, soberly, and 
convincingly vindicated the disputed readings of 
the New Version against this vehement assault, 
withont noticing “flouts and gibes,” and conclude 
with these words:? “It is true that the articles of 
the Christian faith do not depend on such variations 
of the Greek text as are in controversy between 
critics of different schools. The ancient manu- 
scripts and the manuscripts of the Middle Ages, 
the printed editions of the sixteenth and the nine- 
teenth centuries, bear witness to the same gospel, 
to the same creed. But nothing is insignificant 
which concerns the truth of Holy Scripture. There 
are grave interpolations in the Received Text which 
it would have been worth eleven years of toil to 
remove, if nothing else had been done. There are 
innumerable blemishes and corruptions of less im- 
portance which have become known during the last 





1 The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament, by Two Revisers 
of the New Testament Company (London, 1882, 78 pages). 
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century to all careful students. In great things 
alike and small it has been the desire of the Revis- 
ers to bring back the text to its original shape. 
They do not claim the title of discoverers. They 
have done little more than verify and register the 
most certain conclusions of modern textual criticism. 
In this, as in other respects, they have endeavored 
to make knowledge which has hitherto been accessi- 
ble only to the learned a part of the common heritage 
of Englishmen.” 


CHAPTER SEVENTH. 
THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


Literature. 


Tue literature is immense. We give only a selec- 
tion, including, however, works which cover the 
whole ground of English Bible Versions. 


J. GeneraAL History oF THE ENGLISH BIBLE. 


Joun Lewrs, A.M. (Minister of Margate in Kent, Church of England): 
A Complete History of the Several Translations of the Holy Bible and New 
Testament into English, both in MS. and in Print, etc. T.ondon, 1781, fol. 
(of which only 140 copies were printed); 2d ed. 1759, 8vo0; 3d ed. 1818 
(415 pages). The last edition contains extracts from Bishop Newcome’s 
“ Historical View of English Biblical Translations.” Westcott (Ist ed., 
p. 415, note) says: “ Lewis’s was an admirable work for the time when it 
was written; but his materials for the early history of the Bible were 
wholly inadequate.” Eadie (Pref. p. vii.): “ Lewis has many merits, .. . 
but its blunders have led some noted historians far astray.” 

Bacsrer’s Hexapla, with an Account of the Principal English Transla- 
tions. London, 1841. Introduction: Historical Account of the English 
Versions of the Scriptures [by S. P. Tregelles], pp. 1-160. “ Independent 
and valuable” (Westcott). In a later, undated issue of the Herapla, a 
different account (ascribed to Mr. Anderson) was substituted (112 pages). 

Curisropuer ANDERSON (Baptist): Annals of the English Bible. 
English ed. 1845, 2 vols.; new and revised ed. Lond. 1862, adie (in his 
work, vol. i. p. viii.) calls this book “the fruit of independent investiga~ 
tion, . . . but wholly external, filled to overflowing with extraneous or 
collateral matter,” Arber (in his reprint of Tyndale, p. 69) says: “ Ander- 
son errs as often as he is right ;” but adds: “ One excuse is the difficulty 
of the search.” The American edition by Dr. SAMUEL IRENaUS Primu, 
New York (Carter & Brothers), 1849, is much abridged, and brought 
down to 1844 in one volume of 549 pages. 

Mrs. H.C. Conant (Baptist): The Popular History of the Translation 
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of the Holy Scriptures. New York, 1856; new edition, revised by Dr. 
Tuomas J, Conant (a member of the Old Testament Revision Company), 
New York (Funk & Wagnalls), 1881. A condensed and popular account, 
continued to the publication of the Revised New Testament (282 pages). 

Brooke Foss Wesrcorr (Episcopalian, and member of the New Tes- 
tament Revision Company): A General View of the History of the English 
Bible. London and Cambridge (Macmillan & Co.), 1868 (527 pages); 
2d ed. 1872 (3839 pages). Very scholarly and accurate; the first attempt 
of an internal and critical history. 

Joun Sroveuton, D.D. (Independent): Our English Bible. London 
(Religious Tract Society), no date, but about 1878. A popular account, 
with interesting illustrations (310 pages). 

W. F. Moutron (Wesleyan, and member of the New Testament Re- 
vision Company): History of the English Bible. London (Cassell, Petter, 
& Galpin), 1878. Chiefly a reprint of the author’s articles in Professor 
Plumptre’s “ Bible Educator.” The result of careful comparative study 
of the characteristics of the several versions (232 pages). 

Joun Eapie, D.D., LL.D. (United Presbyterian, and member of the 
New Testament Revision Company, d. 1876): The English Bible. London 
(Macmillan & Co.), 1876, 2 vols. (444 and 540 pages). Full of valuable 
and, upon the whole, reliable information, 

Buiacxrorp Conprr (Presbyterian, Terre Haute, Ind.): The History 
of the English Bible: Extending from the Earliest Saxon Translations to 
the Present Anglo-American Revision; with Special Reference to the 
Protestant Religion and the English Language. New York and Chicago, 
1882 (469 pages). Comes down to the Revision of 1881, is written in good 
spirit, but disfigured by many errors in facts, dates, and spelling (. g., 
Wittemburgh for Wittenberg, Ximines for Ximenes), 

J. 1. Momprrt, D.D. (Episcopalian): A Hand-Book of the English Ver- 
sions of the Bible. New York (Randolph & Co.) and London (Bagsters), 
1883 (509 pages), The result of independent research, to be followed by 
a history of all other versions made directly from the original. Compare 
the author’s article on English Bible Versions in Schaff’s “ Rel. Encycl.” 
vol, i, 731-739, 


Il. BrsrioGRAPHicaL Works ON THE ENGLISH BIBLE, 


Rev. Henry Corron (Archdeacon of Cashel): Editions of the Bible and 
Parts thereof in English (from 1525 to 1850), Oxford (University Press), 
2d ed. corrected and enlarged, 1852 (8vo, 420 pages). By the same 
author: Rhemes and Doway. An Attempt to show what has been done by 
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Roman Catholics for the Diffusion of the Holy Scriptures. Oxford (Uni- 
versity Press), 1855 (8vo, 410 pages). 

W. J. Lorris, B.A., F.S.A.: A Century of Bibles of the A uthorized Ver- 
sion from 1611 to 1711. London (Basil Montague Pickering, 196 Piccadilly), 
1872 (249 pages). 

The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition MDCCCLXXVII., or a Bibliograph- 
ical Description of nearly One Thousand Representative Bibles in Various 
Languages Chronologically Arranged, Jrom the First Bible Printed by Guten- 
berg in 1450-1456 to the Last Bible Printed at the Oxford University Press 
the 30th June, 1877. By Henry Srevens (an American residing in Lon- 
don). London (Henry Stevens, 4 Trafalgar Square), 1878. 

For fac-similes of the first editions of the Authorized and earlier English 
versions see: A Description of the Great Bible, 1539, and the Six Editions 
of Cranmer’s Bible, 1540 and 1541, Printed by Grafton and Whitchurch : 
also of the Editions, in Large F olio, of the Authorized Version of the Holy 
Scriptures, Printed in the Years 1611, 1613, 1617, 1634, 1640. By FRANCIS 
Fry, F.S.A. Illustrated with Titles, and with Passages from the Editions, 
the Genealogies, and the Maps, Copied in Fac-simile; also with an Identifi- 
cation of Every Leaf of the Furst Seven, and of Many Leaves of the Other 
Editions ; on Fifty-one Plates. Together with an Original Leaf of Each 
of the Editions Described, London (Willis and Sotheran) and Bristol (Las- 

_ bury), 1865. With a picture of Cranmer. A copy of this superb book is 
in the library of the American Bible Society. ; 

For American editions of the Bible see the following two works: 

E. B. O’CALLAGHAN (d. 1880): A List of Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
and Parts thereof, Printed in AMERICA previous to 1860: with Introduction 
and Bibliographical Notes. Albany (Munsell & Rowland), 1861 (415 
pages, royal 8vo). 

Joun Gitmary SHEA: A Bibliographical Account of Catholic Bibles, 
Testaments, and other Portions of the Scripture Translations from the Latin 
Vulgate, and printed in the United States, New York, 1859 (12mo, 48 pages). 


JIL. SranpArD EDITIONS OF THE Cumr ENGLISH VERSIONS. 

1, Anglo-Saxon. 

BengaMin Tuorre, F.S.A.: Da Halgan Godspel on Englisc. The Anglo- 
Saxon Version of the Holy Gospels. London and Oxford (Parker), 1842. 
The first edition of the Saxon Gospels was by Archbishop Parker, 1571, 
the second by Dr. Marshall, Dortrecht, 1665. 

JosernH Boswortu (Professor of Anglo-Saxon, Oxford, assisted by 
Grorce Warine):. The Gothic and Anglo-Saxon Gospels in Parallel 
Columns with the Versions of W; ycliffe and Tyndale, 2d ed., London, 1874. 
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Anglo-Saxon and Northumberland versions of the Gospels, published 
by the Syndics of the University Press, Cambridge: St. Matthew, by 
KermBLe and Harpwick, 1858; St. Mark, by WALTER W. SKEAT, 1871; 
St. Luke, by the same, 1874; St. John, by the same, 1878, This is the 
standard edition. 

2. Anglo-Norman: Wiclif, Hereford, and Purvey. 

Rev. JosAH ForsHatt, F.R.S. (late Fellow of Exeter College), and 
Sir Freperic Mappen, K.H., F.R.S. (Keeper of the MSS. in the British 
Museum): The Holy Bible, Containing the Old and New Testaments, with 
the Apocryphal Books, in the Earliest English Versions made from the Latin 
Vulgate by John Wycliffe and his Followers, Oxford (at the University 
Press), 1850. In 4 vols,, royal 4to. This is the first complete and relia- 
ble print of this great work, begun by Wiclif and his friends, completed 
and improved by Purvey. It is based upon a careful comparison of MSS, 
The earlier editions, including that in Bagster’s Hexapla, 1841 (which is 
a reprint of Baber’s edition of the New Testament, 1810, as this is of that 
of Lewis, 1781), are incorrect and misleading. The Oxford editors have 
spent a considerable portion of their time during twenty-two years in 
accomplishing this laborious task. In the first volume they give a list 
of 770 MSS. (pp. xxxix.-Ixiv.). 

3. Modern English: ‘Tyndale, 

New Testament. Tyndale’s First Edition, supposed to have been Printed 
at Worms by Peter Scheffer in 1526; a Fac-simile on Vellum, Illumined, 
Reprinted from the Copy in the Baptist College, Bristol. With an Intro- 
duction by Francis Fry. 1862. “Mr, Fry has rendered a great service in 
reproducing this rare volume with so much care and fidelity ” (Stevens). 

The First Printed EXNGuisH New Testament. Translated by WILLIAM 
Tynpate. Photo-lithographed from the Unique Fragment, now in the 
Grenville Collection, British Museum, Edited by Epwarp ARBER, F.R.G.S. 
(Associate, King’s College, London), London (5 Queen Square, Blooms- 
bury), Feb. 15, 1871. This is a reprint of the quarto- fragment of the 
first edition of 1525. It contains also an account of Tyndale’s antecedent 
career, of the printing at Cologne and Worms, and other important in- 
formation, The photo-lithographed text contains only the prologue, a 
list of the books contained in the New Testament, a wood-cut, and the 
Gospel of St. Matthew from ch. i. to xxii, 12, with marginal notes, The 
title-page is lost. The inner marginal references, several glosses, and a 
portion of the preface are taken from Luther’s German Testament, 1522 
(see p. 67). This would seem to settle the disputed question of Tyndale’s 
relation to Luther. 
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Francis Fry, F.R.S.: A Bibliographical Description of the Editions 
of the New Testament, Tyndale’s Version in English [1525-1566 ], with 
Numerous Readings, Comparisons of Texts, and Historical Notices, the Notes 
in full of the Edition of 1534... . Illustrated with Seventy-three Plates, 
Titles, Colophons, Pages, Capitals. London (Henry Sotheran & Co., 36 
Piccadilly), 1878, 4to. A magnificent work, (American Bible Society.) 

4. Then followed: Coverpa.r’s Bible (1535, etc.) ; Marruew’s Bible 
(Grafton and Whitchurch, 1537, etc.) ; TAVERNER’S (1539) ; “The GREAT 
Bist” (1539; the second edition, 1540, contains Preface by Archbishop 
Cranmer, and is hence called also “ Cranmer’s Bible”); The Genrva Bible 
(New Testament, Geneva, 1557; the Old and New Testaments, Geneva, 
1560, very often reprinted in London and on the Continent) ; The BisHors’ 
Bible (“The Holie Bible, containing the Old Testament and the New: The 
New Testament of our Saviour Jesus Christe. 1568. Richard Jugge. Cum 
Privilegio Regie Majestatis”). See for full titles and descriptions of these 
yersions the bibliographical works above quoted, especially Stevens, 


pp. 68 sqq. 

5. The Authorized Version (King James's). 

(a) The editio princeps, 1611.—The | Holy | Bible, | Conteyning the Old 
Testa- | ment, and the New: | Newly Translated out of | the Original 
Tongues: and with | the former Transtations diligently | compared and 
- reuised, by his | Maiesties speciall Commandement. | Appointed to be read 
in Churches. | Imprinted | at London by Robert | Barker, Printer to the | 
Kings most Excellent Maiestie. | Anno Dom. 1611. Fol. The title-page is 
a wood-cut which had done duty before, especially in the Bishops’ Bible 
of 1602. It represents the four Evangelists with their emblems (Matthew 
with the winged angel and Mark with the Lion aboye, Luke with the ox 
and John with the eagle below), the Twelve Tribes with tents and armorial 
bearings on the left, the Twelve Apostles on the right of the letter-press, 
the Paschal Lamb slain on the altar beneath the title, and at the top of 
the page the Lamb triumphant and the name Jehovah (73/77). 

In some copies the title-page is an elegant copperplate engraving (repro- 
duced by Mr. Fry), which represents Moses cornutus on the left, Aaron on 
the right of the letter-press title, the Apostles and Evangelists above and 
below, and other ornaments. It was executed, as the subscription shows, 
by Cornelius Boel of Antwerp, then working at Richmond in Surrey, 
Perhaps this plate was not ready when the earliest copies were printed. 

It is worthy of notice that the special title to the New Testament of 
1611 omits the line “A ppointed to be read in Churches ” (printed in very 
small italics), and reads thus: “ The | Newe | Testament of | our Lord and 
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Sauiour | Jesvs Christ. | Newly Translated out of | the Originall Greeke : 
and with | the former Translations diligently | compared and reuised, by 
his | Maiesties speciall Com- | mandement. | Imprinted | at London by 
Robert | Barker, Printer to the | Kings most Excellent | Maiestie. | Anno 
Dom. 1611.”! I have also seen (in the library of the American Bible So- 
ciety) two quarto editions of 1613, which omit said line in the New Testa- 
ment title, and one even in the general title. There is, therefore, no uni- 
formity in this matter. 

There are two editions of 1611, differing in every signature, but it is 
unknown which is the first. See Francis Fry, A Description of the Great 
Bible, etc. (Lond. 1865), and Scrivener, Paragraph Bible, p. xi. sqq. and 
Ixxxvi.-xe, Besides the folio edition, there was published in 1611 a 
12mo edition (in black-letter) of the New Testament, the only known 
copy of which is in the Lenox Library of New York (see Loftie, p. 57). 

(6) The Oxford Reprint, 1833.—The folio edition of 1611 was reprinted 
from an Oxford copy, page for page, in quasi fac-simile, by the Oxford 
University Press, 1833. It gives the Dedication and the Preface, and a 
list of variations between the editions of 1611 and 1613. But the follow- 
ing preliminary matter of the original edition is omitted : (1) an Almanac 
for thirty-nine years; (2) a Table of Psalms and Lessons for Morning and 
Evening Prayer; (3) the Genealogies of Holy Scripture (with curious 
illustrations), ending with an account of the Holy Family. 

(c) The Cambridge Edition, 1873.—The best (not to say the only) 
critical edition of King James’s Version is by Dr. Scrivener, bit with 
modern spelling, under the following title: 

The | Cambridge Paragraph Bible | of the | Authorized English Version, | 
with the text revised by a collation of its early and other | principal editions, | 
the use of the italic type made uniform, | the marginal references remodelled, | 
and a critical introduction prefixed | by | the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, /.A., 
LL.D., | Rector of St. Gerrans, Editor of the Greek Testament, Codex 
Augiensis, ete. | one of the New Testament Company of Revisers of the 
Authorized Version. | Edited for the Syndics of the University Press. 
Cambridge (at the University Press), 1873, 4to. 





1 Loftie observes the same fact (J. c. p. 45), and regards it as “an addi- 
tional and valuable proof, although apparently unknown to Mr. Westcott, 
that he is right in saying the present version was never in reality sepa- 
rately sanctioned by Council, Convocation, or Parliament. In the strict 
sense of the word, the only version ever authorized was the Great Bible 
referred to especially in a proclamation of Henry VIII., dated in 1538,” 
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This edition is based upon a comparison of the ,editions of 1611, 1612, 
1613, 1616, 1617, 1629, 1638, 1701, ete., and the revisions of Dr. Paris (1762) 
and Dr. Blayney (1769), also the edition of the American Bible Society 
of 1867. The Introduction and Appendices give information on the history 
of the text of the Authorized Version, punctuation, orthography. The 

‘text is arranged in paragraphs accommodated to the sense, the poetry is 
printed according to the structure of Hebrew poetry, and the margin is 
filled with a revised list of the traditional parallel references. The edition 
was undertaken before, and completed during, the Revision of King James’s 
Version, in prospect of “a race of generous and friendly rivalry” between 
the two versions “for the space of at least one generation before the elder 
of the two shall be superseded.” 

(d) The standard edition of the American Bible Society is the imperial 
octayo of 1882, which is based upon the Society’s final revision of 1860, 


THE BIBLE AND CHRISTIANITY. 
\ 


We have no intention of writing a history of the 
Bible in general, or of the English Bible in particu- 
lar, but only to add two chapters on the Authorized 
and on the Revised Version in their relation to. the 
Greek New Testament, and thereby to-make the 
preceding chapters practically useful to the English 
reader. | 

The history of the Bible is to a large extent a 
history of revealed religion and of the Christian 
Church. Its estimate and neglect mark the degrees 
of temperature in the thermometer of piety and 
virtue. The Church of God, the Book of God, and 
the Day of God are.a sacred trinity on earth, the 
chief pillars of Christian society and national pros- 
perity. Without them Europe and America would 
soon relapse into heathenism and barbarism. The 
Bible occupies a conspicuous isolation among books, 

and is more indispensable to the moral welfare of 
mankind than all the libraries of genius and learn- 
20 
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ing. It is not a book simply, but an institution, an 
all-pervading and perennial force in the Church; it 
is the voice of the living God; it is the message of 
Christ, whose divine-human nature it reflects; it is 
the chief agency of the Holy Spirit in illuminating, 
converting, warning, and cheering men. It rules 
from the pulpit, it presides at the family altar, it 
touches human life at every point from the cradle 
to the grave, and guides the soul on its lonely jour- 
ney to the unseen world. It has moulded the lan- 
guages, laws, habits, and home-life of the nations of 
Europe, and inspired the noblest works of literature 
and art. The Bible retains with advancing age the 
dew and freshness of youth, and readapts itself in 
ever improving versions to every age in every civil- 
ized land. It is now more extensively studied than 
ever before, and it will be the standard-bearer of 
true’ progress in all time to come. 

The Bible was originally intended for all the peo- 
ple that could hear and read, and was multiplied in 
the early centuries by translations into the Greek, 
Syriac, Coptic, Latin, Gothic, and other languages, 
as the demand arose. But during the Middle Ages 
the ruling hierarchy, fearing abuse and loss of power, 
withheld the book from the people, except the lessons 
and texts in the public service. Vernacular versions 
were discouraged or even forbidden. The result 
was the spread of ignorance and superstition. 

The Reformers of the sixteenth century kindled 
an incredible enthusiasm for the word of the living 
God. They first fully appreciated its universal des- 
tination, and, with the aid of the art of printing and 
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the general education of the people, this destination 
is carried out more and more. Even in Rome, since 
1870, the book may be freely sold and bought and 
preached in spite of papal denunciations of Bible 
Societies. The Reformers declared the Scriptures 
to be the supreme and infallible rule of the Chris- 
tian faith and life, which must guide the individual 
and the Church at large. They went to the fountain- 
head of truth, and removed the obstructions which 
prevent a direct access of the believer to the word 
of God and the grace of Christ. They reconquered 
the liberty wherewith Christ has made us free, and 
more inartyrs died for the cause of evangelical free- 
dom in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries than 
for the Christian faith in the first three centuries. 
The Christians of the present age are as near to 
Christ as the Christians of the first generation. He 
‘stands in the centre, and all his disciples in the cir- 
cumference. He does not recede as the ages advance, 
but has promised his unbroken presence to his peo- 
ple to the end of the world, even where only two 
or three are assembled in his name. In the Gospels 
he speaks to us now as he spoke to the Twelve, and 
in the Acts and Epistles his inspired apostles teach 
us the same truths with the same authority and 
force as they did on the day of Pentecost. This 
unspeakable privilege of direct communion with 
Christ and his Word can never be wrested from 
the Christian people. 

To the Reformation we owe the best translations 
_of the Bible; not mechanical transfers, but fresh re- 
productions made under the influence of a secondary 
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inspiration. The sixteenth century was an age of 
the republication of the gospel. Foremost among 
the popular model versions are the German, the 
Dutch, and the English. They have gained such a 
hold on the people that it is difficult to replace them 
by any new one, however superior it may be in 
accuracy. 

The English race has never been entirely without 
the Bible since the time when Augustine, with his 
thirty Benedictine monks from Rome, landed at the 
Isle of Thanet and preached the Gospel to King 
Ethelbert (597). And the different versions mark 
the different epochs of the English language and 
literature. Csedmon’s Metrical Paraphrase (680), the 
Durham Book (parts of the Gospels), the Venerable 
Bede’s Version of John (785), and several Psalters, 
represent the Anglo-Saxon; the Version of Wiclit 
and his followers (1880), the Norman-English; the 
several versions of the sixteenth century, the modern 
English; and the Authorized Version of 1611 still 
occupies the first place among the English classics, 
though many of its words and phrases are antiquated. 

But the Anglo-Saxon versions covered only por- 
tions of the Scriptures, and never attained a popu- 
lar circulation. Wiclif and the Lollards were con- 
demned by the Roman Church, and his version, 
which was derived from the Latin Vulgate, passed 
out of sight. England was slow in adopting the 
new light of the Reformation in the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but, once reformed, she took the lead in zeal 
for the Bible. One effort after another was made 
to Anglicize it. William Tyndale, one of the cap- 
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tains in “the noble army of martyrs,” opened the 
new Bible era under much persecution (1525), and 
was followed by Miles Coverdale (1535), Thomas 
Matthew (alias John Rogers, the martyr,. 1537), 
Richard Taverner (1539), the authors of the Great 
Bible (1540, with a preface by Archbishop Cranmer; 
hence often called Cranmer’s Bible), the Genevan 
Bible (1560), the Bishops’ Bible (1568 and 1572), 
and King James’s Version (1611). 


‘NOTES. 


The following testimonies to the value of the 
Scriptures from different schools of thought are 
worth comparing. 


From the Preface of King James’s TRANSLATORS (now rarely printed) : 
“The Scriptures then being acknowledged to be so full and so perfect, 
how can we excuse ourselves of negligence, if we do not study them, of 
curiosity, if we be not content with them? Men talk much of e(peowyn, 
how many sweet and goodly things it had hanging on it; of the Philoso- 
pher’s stone, that it turneth copper into gold; of Cornu-copia, that it had 
all things necessary for food in it; of Panaces the herb, that it was good 
for all diseases; of Catholicon the drug, that it is instead of all purges; 
of Vulcan’s Armor, that it was an armor of proof against all thrusts, and 
all blows, ete. Well, that which they falsely or vainly attributed to these 
things, for bodily good, we may justly and with full measure ascribe unto 
the Scripture for spiritual. It is not only an armor, but also a whole 
armory of weapons, both offensive and defensive; whereby we may save 
ourselyes and put the enemy to flight. It is not an herb, but a tree, or 
rather a whole paradise of trees of life, which bring forth fruit every 
month, and the fruit thereof is for meat, and the leaves for medicine. 
It is not a pot of manna or a cruse of oil, which were for memory only, or’ 
for a meal’s-meat or two, but as it were a shower of heavenly bread 
sufficient for a whole host, be it never so great, and as it were a whole 
_ cellar full of oil-vessels; whereby all our necessities may be provided for, 
and our debts discharged. In a word, it is a Panary of wholesome food 
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against fenowed? traditions; a Physician’s shop (St. Basil calleth it) of 
preservatives against poisoned heresies; a Pandect of profitable laws 
against rebellious spirits; a treasury of most costly jewels against beg- 
garly rudiments; finally, a fountain of most pure water springing up unto 
everlasting life. And what marvel? the original thereof being from 
heayen, not from earth; the Author being Gop, not man; the Enditer, the 
Holy Spirit, not the wit of the apostles or prophets; the penmen, such as 
were sanctified from the womb, and endued with a principal portion of 
Gov’s Spirit; the matter, verity, piety, purity, uprightness; the form, 
Gov’s Word, Gon’s testimony, Gon’s oracles, the word of truth, the word 
of salvation, etc.; the effects, light of understanding, stableness of persua- 
sion, repentance from dead works, newness of life, holiness, peace, joy in 
the Holy Ghost; lastly, the end and reward of the study thereof, fellow- 
ship with the saints, participation of the heavenly nature, fruition of an 
inheritance immortal, undefiled, and that never shall fade away. Happy 
is the man that delighteth in the Scripture, and thrice happy that medi- 
tateth in it day and night.” : 

Dr. CurisroPpHER Worpswortu (Bishop of Lincoln), who represents 
the reverent, devout, patristic, high-Anglican type of exegesis, closes the 
Preface to his Commentary on the New Testament thus: “Some have dis- 
paraged the style of Scripture as barbarous, and others have apologized 
for it as the work of illiterate and unlearned men, But surely these 
notions concerning it are very erroneous, The diction of Scripture, it is 
true, is not the language of any other composition in the world, The 
Greek of the New Testament is not the Greek of Xenophon, Plato, or 
Demosthenes. It isa language of its own. And we need not scruple to 
affirm that, in precision of expression, in pure and native simplicity, in 
delicacy of handling, in the grouping of words and phrases, in dignified 
and majestic sublimity, it has no rival in the world. 

“The more carefully it is studied, the more clearly will this appear. 
‘Nihil otiosum in Sacré Scriptura’ (Origen, in Epist. ad Roman. c. 1). 
‘Nihil vacuum, neque sine signo, apud Deum’ (Irenus, iv. 21). Every 
sentence—we might almost say every phrase—is fraught with meaning. 
As it is in the book of Nature, so is it in the pages of Holy Writ. Both 
are from the same Divine Hand. And if we apply to the language of 
Holy Scripture the same microscopic process which we use in scrutinizing 
the beauties of the natural world, and which reveals to us exquisite colors 
and the most graceful texture in the petals of a flower, the fibres of a 





1J,e, mouldy. 
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plant, the plumage of a bird, or the wings of an insect, we shall discover 
new sources of delight and admiration in the least portions of Holy Writ, 
and believe that it may be one of the employments of angels and beati- 
fied saints, in another state of existence, to gaze on the glorious mysteries 
of God’s Holy Word.” 

Rey. F. W. Rozgertson, the genial and eloquent preacher of Brighton, 
of broad and liberal sympathies, pays this tribute to the Bible (in his sermon 
on Inspiration): “This collection of books has been to the world what ° 
no other book has ever been to a nation. States have been founded on 
its principles. Kings rule by a compact based on it. Men hold the Bible 
in their hands when they give solemn evidence affecting life, death, or 
property: the sick man is almost afraid to die unless the Book be within 
reach of his hands; the battle-ship goes into action with one on board 
whose office is to expound it; its prayers, its Psalms, are the language we 
use when we speak to God; eighteen centuries have found no holier, no 
diviner language. If ever there has been a prayer or a hymn enshrined 
in the heart of a nation, you are sure to find its basis in the Bible. There 
is no new religious idea given to the world, but it is merely the develop- 
ment of something given in the Bible. The very translation of it has 
fixed the language and settled the idioms of speech. Germany and Eng- 
land speak as they speak because the Bible was translated. It has made 
the most illiterate peasant more familiar with the history, customs, and 
~ geography of ancient Palestine than with the localities of his own country. 
Men who know nothing of the Grampians, of Snowdon, or of Skiddaw, are 
at home in Zion, the Lake of Genesareth, or among the rills of Carmel. 
People who know little about London, know by heart the places in 
Jerusalem where those blessed feet trod which were nailed to the cross, 
Men who know nothing of the architecture of a Christian cathedral, can 
yet tell you about the pattern of the Holy Temple. Even this shows us 
the influence of the Bible. The orator holds a thousand men for half an 
hour breathless—a thousand men as one, listening to his single word, 
But this Word of God has held a thousand years spell-bound; held them 
by an abiding power, even the universality of its truth; and we feel it to 
be no more a collection of books, but the Book.” 

Dr. WAYLAND (Baptist, late President of Brown University, Rhode 
Island): “That the truths of the Bible have the power of awakening an 
intense moral feeling in man under every variety of character, learned or 
ignorant, civilized or savage; that they make bad men good, and send a 
pulse of healthful feeling through all the domestic, civil, and ‘social rela- 
tions; that they teach men to love right, to hate wrong, and to seek each 
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other’s welfare, as the children of one common Parent; that they control 
the baleful passions of the human heart, and thus make men proficient in 
the science of self-government; and, finally, that they teach him to aspire 
after a conformity to a Being of infinite holiness, and fill him with hopes 
infinitely more purifying, more exalted, more suited to his nature, than 
any other which this world has ever known, are facts as incontrovertible 
as the laws of philosophy or the demonstration of mathematics.” 

Gortue: “I am convinced that the Bible grows in beauty the more 
we understand it, z.e., the more we see that every word to which-we give 
a general meaning and a particular application to ourselves has had a 
specific and direct reference to definite conditions of time and place.” In 
another place the great poet says (in the Gespréiche mit Eckermann, shortly 
before his death): “ We cannot estimate the debt of thanks we owe to 
Luther and the Reformation. No matter how much intellectual culture 
may progress, how much the natural sciences in ever-growing expansion 
and depth may grow, and the human mind expand to its utmost capacity, 
it will never be able to exceed the height and moral culture of Christian- 
ity as it shines in the Gospels.” 

Hetricu Ewa tp, the great Hebrew scholar, and one of the boldest 
and most independent critics and commentators, when Dean Stanley, then 
a student from Oxford, called on him, grasped a small Greek Testament 
and said with intense earnestness: “In this little book is contained all the: 
wisdom of the world.” Stanley never forgot the deep impression which 
this remark made upon him (see Preface to the third yolume of his 
Lectures on the History of the Jewish Church, p. X.). 


ORIGIN OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


King James’s. Version is the last and the best of 
the English versions of the Reformation period, and 
hence it finally superseded all its predecessors. It 
is the mature fruit of three generations of Bible 
students and translators, and embodies the best ele- 
ments of the older versions. 

It originated in the Hampton Court Conference, 
in January, A.D. 1604... When King James I., the 


1 Old style, January, 1603, 
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son of Mary Stuart, by the death of Queen Elizabeth 
was raised from the throne of Presbyterian Scotland 
to.that of Episcopal England, he summoned the lead- 
ers of the conser vative. or Confor mist and the radi-- 
cal or Puritan parties to his presence, that he might 
act as umpire on the points of dispute between them. | 
Dr. Reynolds, President of Corpus Christi College, 
Oxford, as the spokesman of the Puritans, proposed ° 
among other reforms a new translation of the Bible.. 
The Bishop of London (Bancroft) objected; but the 
king — moved, as it seems, chiefly by theological. 
vanity and intense dislike of the popular Geneva 
Version—accepted the proposition, and afterwards’ 
appointed the translators and prescribed the rules, 
though he took good care that the enterprise should 
not cost hima penny. By granting the request for 
a new version he pleased the Puritans, and hoped 
‘to stop their complaints; while by abusing the 
Geneva Version, with its alleged “seditious and 
traitorous notes,” he conciliated the Churchmen and: 
allayed their suspicion. Both parties heartily ac- 
quiesced and united in what proved to be a most 
useful work. It is the only result of the Hampton 
Court Conference, and the greatest event, we may 
say, the only redeeming feature, of the inglorious 
reign of the monarch whose name it bears. It pre- 
sents a striking instance of the wisdom of Providence 
in overruling even the weakness and folly of men 
for the general good. 

The following is the report of the characteristic 
discussion which led to so great a result: 
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«Dr, RuyNotps.—May your Majesty be pleased that there might be 
a new translation of the Bible, such as are extant being corrupt, and not 
answering the original. 

«And he instanced three particulars: Gal. iv. 25, in the original, 
ovororxéi, is ill translated, ‘bordereth.’ Psa. cv. 28, in the original, ‘ They 
were not disobedient,’ is ill translated, ‘ They were not obedient.’ Psa. cvi. 
30, in the original, ‘Phinehas executed judgment,’ is ill translated, 
‘ Phinehas stood up and prayed, 

“ Bisnop or Lonpoy.—If every man’s humour might be followed, there 
would be no end of translating. 

“His Magesry.—I profess I could never yet see a Bible well translated 
in English; but I think that, of all, that of Geneva is the worst. I wish 
some special pains were taken for a uniform translation; which should be 
done by the best learned in both Universities, then reviewed by thé Bish- 
ops, presented to the Privy Council, lastly, ratified by Royal Authority, to 
be read in the whole Church, and no other. 

“ Brsnor or Lonypon.—But it is fit that no marginal notes should be 
added thereunto. 

“His Magesry.--That caveat is well put in; for in the Geneva trans- 
lation (given me by an English lady), some notes are partial, untrue, 
seditious, and savouring too much of dangerous and traitorous conceits. 
As, for example, in Exod. i, 19, disobedience to kings is allowed in a 
marginal note; and, 2 Chron. xv. 16, King Asa is taxed in the note for 
only deposing his mother for idolatry, and not killing her. To conclude 
this point: let errors in matters of faith be amended, and indifferent 
things be interpreted, and a gloss added unto them. For as Bartolus de 
Regno saith, that ‘a king with some weakness is better than still a change; 
so rather a church with some faults than an innovation, And surely if 
these were the greatest matters that grieved you, I need not have been 
troubled with such importunities and complaints. 

“ And withal, looking upon the lords, his Majesty shook his head, 
smiling.” 


NOTES. 


1, The connection of King James with the Authorized Version fortu- 
nately did not go beyond the permission and the initial arrangements. 
It was very natural and necessary at a time when the king was the 
spiritual as well as the temporal ruler of England, James I. was shrewd, 
quick-witted, and well-read in all the mysteries of kingcraft, priestcraft, 
witchcraft, and the tobacco controversy, but destitute of personal dignity, 
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as ugly as his mother was beautiful, pedantic, despotic, cowardly, and 
contemptibly mean. His motto in church polity was, “No bishop, no 
king;” and his short method with Dissenters, “Just hang them, that’s 
all.” Henry IV., of France, called him “the wisest fool in Christendom.” 
Macaulay remarks that England “ owes more to the weaknesses and mean- 
nesses of James than to the wisdom and courage of much better sovereigns,” 
and that this monarch exhibited to the world English royalty “stammer- 
ing, slobbering, shedding unmanly tears, trembling at a drawn sword, and 
talking in the style alternately of a buffoon and a pedagogue.” And yet 
his courtiers and bishops thought him as wise as Solomon, and the trans- 
lators of the Bible, in the dedication which used to be printed in front 
of every copy, salute his appearance as the rising “of the Sun in his 
strength,” call him “a most tender and loving nursing father” of the 
Church, humbly crave his “approbation and patronage” for their work, 
and wish that, being endowed “with many singular and extraordinary’ 
graces,” he “may be the wonder of the world in this latter age.” 

It is a great advantage of the Revision of 1881 that it owes nothing to 
royal favor, and is independent of Erastian theories, The days of royal 
supremacy in matters of religion are gone forever. 

2. There are two accounts of the conference at Hampton Court, both flat- 
tering to James and unfavorable to the Puritans: (1) one in a Letter from 
- Court by Toby Matthew, Bishop of Durham, to Archbishop Hutton, of York, 
printed in Strype, Whitgi/t, vol. iii. pp. 402-407, and in Edward Cardwell, 
A History of Conferences .. . from 1558 to 1690 (Oxford, 1841), pp. 161- 
166; and (2) one much fuller, by William Barlow, D.D., Dean of Chester, 
under the title: The Summe and Substance of the Conference which tt Pleased 
his Excellent Majestie to have with the Lords, Bishops, and Others of his 
Clergie... inhis Majesties Privie-chamber, at Hampton Court, Jan. 14, 1603, 
reprinted in Cardwell, /. c., pp. 167-212. Barlow was one of the translators, 
and was employed by Archbishop Whitgift to draw up the account, 
Besides, we have a short letter of King James to some person unknown, 
in Scotland (Cardwell, pp. 160, 161), in which he boasts that he had “ pep- 
pered the Puritans here” (in England) “as soundly as ye have done the 
. Papists there” (in Scotland), and adds: “It were no reason, that those 
that will refuse the airy sign of the Cross after baptism should have their 
purses stuffed with any more solid and substantial crosses.” Thomas 
Fuller, in his charming Church History of Britain (1656), book x. sect. 1, 
gives a good abridgment from Barlow’s account, with which I have com- 
pared it, inserting a few words from the same (see Cardwell. pp. 187, 188), 
Barlow was so impressed with the “admirable speeches of his excellent 
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Majestie,” that he compared them to Solomon’s “apples of gold, with 
pictures of silver” (p. 169). “His Majestie’s gracious conclusion was so 
piercing, as that it fetched tears from some on both sides” (p. 212). The 
translators, in their Preface, give a brief and unsatisfactory account of the 
origin of their work, as follows (Scrivener’s edition, p. cxii. sq.): “The 
very historical truth is, that upon the importunate petitions of the Puri- 
tans at his Majesty’s coming to this crown, the conference at Hampton 
Court having been appointed for hearing their complaints, when by force 
of reason they were put from all other grounds, they had recourse at the 
last to this shift, that they could not with good conscience subscribe to 
the Communion-book, since it maintained the Bible as it was there trans- 
lated, which was, as they said, a most corrupted translation. And although 
this was judged to be but a very poor and empty shift, yet even hereupon 
did his Majesty begin to bethink himself of the good that might ensue by 
a new translation, and presently after gave order for this translation, 
which is now presented unto thee. ‘Thus much to satisfy our scrupulous 
brethren.” 

38. Of Dr. Reynolds, the originator of the Authorized Version, Dr. Thomas 
Fuller gives the following interesting account (Church History of Britain, 
bk. x. sect.3): “In the translating of the Bible, one of the eminent persons 
employed therein was translated into a better life, May 21st—namely, Dr, 
John Reynolds, King’s Professor in Oxford, born in Devonshire with Bishop 
Jewel and Mr. Hooker, and all three bred in Corpus Christi College in 
Oxford. No one county in England bare three such men (contemporary 
at large), in what college soever they were bred; no college in England 
bred such three men, in what. county soever they were born. ; 

“This John Reynolds at the first was a zealous Papist, whilst William, 
his brother, was as earnest a Protestant; and afterwards Providence so 
ordered it, that by their mutual disputation, John Reynolds turned an. 
eminent Protestant, and William an inveterate Papist, in which persuasion 
he died. 

“This gave the occasion to an excellent couplet of verses, concluding 
with this distich: 

‘ Quod genus hoc pugne? ubi victus gaudet uterque, 
Et sinul alteruter se superasse dolet. 

‘What war is this? when conquer’d both are glad, 
And either to have conquer’d other sad.’ 

“Daniel saith, ‘Many shall run to and fro, and knowledge shall be 
increased,’ Dan, xii.4, But here, indeed, was a strange transcursion, and’ 
remarkable the effects thereof. 
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“His memory was little less than miraculous, he himself being the 
-truest table to the multitude of voluminous books [works?] he had.read 
over; whereby he could readily turn to all material passages in every leaf, 
page, volume, paragraph—not to descend lower, to lines and letters. As 
his memory was a faithful indea, so his reason was a solid judea of what he 
read; his humility set a lustre on all (admirably that the whole should 
be so low, whose several parts were 80 high); communicative of what he 
knew to any that desired information herein, like a tree loaden with fruit, 
bowing down its branches to all that desired to ease it of the burden 
thereof; deserving this epitaph: ‘ Jncertum est utrum doctior an melior, 

‘His disaffection to the discipline established in England was not so 
great as some bishops did suspect, or as more nonconformists did believe. 
No doubt, he desired the abolishing of some ceremonies for the ease of the 
conscience of others, to which in his own practice he did willingly submit, 
constantly wearing hood and surplice, and kneeling at the sacrament.. On 
his deathbed he earnestly desired’ absolution, according to the form of the 
Church of England, and received it from Dr. Holland, whose hand he 
affectionately kissed, in expression of the joy he received thereby. Dr. 
Featley made his funeral oration in the college; Sir Isaac Wake in the 
university.” 


INSTRUCTIONS TO THE TRANSLATORS. 


The rules for the execution of the translation, or 
revision, rather, were drawn up by an unknown 
hand, probably under the direction of Bancroft, in 
the name of the King, and are as follows:' 


1. The ordinary Bible read in the Church, commonly called the Bishops’ 
Bible, to be followed, and as little altered as the truth of the original will 


permit. 
2, The names of the prophets and the holy writers, with the other 
names of the text, to be retained as nigh as may be, accordingly as they 


were vulgarly used. 
3. The old ecclesiastical words to be kept, viz., the word Church, not to 


be translated Congregation, etc. 

rE ee 
1The text varies in different books. The English delegates to the 

Synod of Dort reduced the final number of the rules to seven. See West- 

cott, pp, 150 sqq.; Eadie, ii, 191 sqq. 
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4, When a word hath divers significations, that to be kept which hath 
been most commonly used by the most of the ancient fathers, being agree- 
able to the propriety of the place and the analogy of the faith, 

5. The division of the chapters to be altered either not at all or as 
little as may be, if necessity so require. 

6. No marginal notes at all to be affixed, but only for the explanation 
of the Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, without some circumlocu- 
tion, so briefly and fitly be expressed in the text. 

7. Such quotations of places to be marginally set down as shall serve 
for the fit reference of one Scripture to another. 

8, Every particular man of each company to take the same chapter or 
chapters; and having translated or amended them severally by himself 
where he thinketh good, all to meet together, confer what they have done, 
and agree for their parts what shall stand. 

9, As any one company hath dispatched any one book in this manner, 
they shall send it to the rest, to be considered of seriously and judiciously ; 
for his majesty is very careful in this point. 

10. If any company, upon the review of the book so sent, doubt or differ 
upon any place, to send them word thereof, note the place, and withall 
send the reasons; to which if they consent not, the difference to be com- 
pounded at the general meeting, which is to be of the chief persons of 
each company at the end of the work. 

11. When any place of special obscurity is doubted of, letters to be 
directed by authority to send to any learned man in the land for his judg- 
ment of such a place. 

12. Letters to be sent from every bishop to the rest of his clergy, ad- 
monishing them of this translation in hand, and to move and charge as 
many as being skillful in the tongues and having taken pains in that 
kind, to send his particular observations to the company, either at West- 
minster, Cambridge, or Oxford. 

13. The directors in each company to be the Deans of Westminster 
and Chester, for Westminster, and the king’s professors in Hebrew or 
Greek in the two universities. 

14, These translations to be used when they agree better with the text 
than the Bishops’ Bible: Tyndale’s, Matthew's, Coverdale’s, Whitchurch’s 
[Cranmer’s], Geneva. 

15, Besides the said directors before mentioned, three or four of the 
most ancient and grave divines in either of the universities, not employed 
in translating, to be assigned by the vice-chancellor, upon conference with 
the rest of the heads, to be overseers of the translations, as well Hebrew 
as Greek, for the better observation of the fourth rule above specified. 
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PROGRESS OF THE WORK. 


Six months after the Hampton Court Conference 
the king commissioned fifty-four dignitaries and 
scholars who had been selected by some competent, 
though unknown, authority (probably the Universi- 
ties), as translators, and directed Bancroft, who in 
the meantime had become Archbishop of Canter- 
bury,’ to make provision for their compensation by 
church preferments. Instead of setting a good ex- 
ample by a liberal subscription, he requested the 
bishops and chapters to subscribe, which was not 
done. ‘The translators “received nothing but free 
entertainement in the colleges till some of them met 
in London for the final revision of the work.”’ The 
necessary expenses were mostly borne by the printer 
and publisher, Robert Barker, to the extent of £8500.° 
~ But several of the translators were indirectly reward- 
ed by being promoted to deaneries or bishoprics, dur- 
ing or after the completion of their labors.* ; 





1 The translators, in their Preface, call him “the chief overseer and 
EpyoouwKTng under his Majesty, to whom not only we, but also our whole 
Church, was [were] much bound.” Bancroft was not one of them, but is 
said to have “altered the translation in fourteen places to make it speak 
prelatical language” (Westcott, p. 146). He showed a violent temper at 
the Hampton Court Conference, so that even the king rebuked him. He 
died Nov. 2, 1610. 

2 Anderson, ii. 381; Westcott, 145 sq. 

3 Radie, ii. 201. Matthew Barker (the son of Robert, citizen and 
stationer of London) paid afterwards £600 for a reversionary right of the 
monopoly of printing the Bible in 1635, 

4 Eadie (ii. 190 sq.) gives an account of these ecclesiastical preferments. 
Those rewarded by bishoprics are Andrewes, Overall, Miles Smith, Ravis, 
Abbot, Tomson, Barlow. Henry Savile was knighted. 
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The actual number of scholars engaged in the 
work was only forty-seven; the remaining seven 
may have declined, or resigned, or died before the 
work began. The translators embraced many of 
the best Hebrew and Greek scholars of England at 
the time. Dr. Reynolds, the real mover of the 
enterprise, is described by Anthony Wood as a 
prodigious man, who “had turned over all writers, 
profane, ecclesiastical, and divine, all the councils, 
fathers, and histories of the Church.” He was 
assigned to the company which had in charge the 
prophetical books of the Old Testament; but he 
died in May, 1607, four years before the publication 
of the work, and his place was supplied by Dr. John 
Harding, Regius Professor of Hebrew. Dr. An- 
drewes, Dean of Westminster, afterwards Bishop of 
Winchester (d. 1618), who acted as head of the com- 
pany intrusted with the translation of Genesis to 
2 Kings, was distinguished for learning and piety, 
and his sermons and Preces Private (in Greek and 
Latin, translated by Dean Stanhope, 1826) are still 
read with profit. Overall, Dean of St. Paul’s, and 
afterwards Bishop of Norwich (d. 1619), compiled 
the “Convocation Book,” and wrote the sacramental 
part of the Church Catechism. Sir Henry Savile, 
Provost of Eton, was an eminent Greek and Latin 
scholar. Bedwell was master of Arabic. Dr. Saravia, 
Prebendary of Westminster, of Spanish descent, a 
Belgian by birth, the- bosom friend of Richard 
Hooker, was well versed in modern languages. 
Miles Smith, of the first Oxford Company, elect- 
ed Bishop of Gloucester in 1612 (d. 1624), had 
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“Hebrew at his finger ends,” was “well versed 
in patristic writings and rabbinical glosses,” but 
is best known as the final editor and reputed au- 
thor of the Preface (“The Translators to the 
Reader”).". Thomas Wilson, Bishop of Winchester, 
was, along with Miles Smith, appointed final reviser, 
and prepared the summary of contents or chapter 
headings. Most of the other members are now for- 
gotten; but they live in their work, which is more 
important than the workmen. 

The translators were divided into six companies— 
two of them met at Westminster (London), two at 
Cambridge, and two at Oxford. The Scriptures, 
including the Apocrypha, were in like manner di- 
vided into six portions, and one portion assigned to 
each company. In this respect the arrangement of 
the modern revisers, who were divided into two 
companies only, one for the Old and one for the 
New Testament, was wiser, and secured greater unity 
and consistency of translation. 

Of the method of work we know very little. The 
translators left no record of their labors. ‘ Never,” 
says Dr. Scrivener, “ was a great enterprise, like the 
production of our Authorized Version, carried out 
with less knowledge handed down to posterity of 
the laborers, their method and order of working.” 
If the author of the Preface, instead of a heap of 





1 [t is a noteworthy coincidence that his successor in the see of Gloucester, 
as chairman of the New Testament Company, prepared the first draft of- 
the Preface to the Revision of 1881. It makes no show of irrelevant 
_ learning, and is much shorter, but far more to the point than the old 
Preface. ; 91 
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quotations from the fathers, had given a clear ac- 
count of the mode of procedure, he would have done 
better service to. posterity. He mentions, however, 
the time of work—viz., ‘twice seven times seventy- 
two days” (with reference to the seventy-two days’ 
work on the Septuagint), and the use of “ Chaldee, 
Hebrew, Syrian, Greek, Latin, Spanish, French, 
Italian, and Dutch [German] translators or com- 
mentators.” John Selden, who was about twenty- 
five years old when the translation appeared, has 
preserved a significant hint. He says, in his “ Table- 
Talk: “The English translation of the Bible is 
the best translation in the world, and renders the 
sense of the original best, taking in for the English 
translation the Bishops’ Bible as well as King 
James’s. The translation in King James’s time took 
an excellent way. That part of the Bible was given 
to him who was most excellent in such a tongue (as 
the Apocrypha to, Andrew Downs), and then they 
met together, and one read the translation, the rest 
holding’ in their hands some Bible, either of the 
learned tongues, or French, Spanish, Italian, ete. ; 
if they found any fault, they spoke ; if not, he read 
on.” 1 

The enumeration of these translations agrees with 
the Translators’ Preface. The French version was 
probably that of Olivetan (1535) as revised by the 
Pastors of Geneva (1588); the Spanish those of De 
Reyna (1569) and De Valera (1602); the Italian that 





1 Published after his death (1654) by his amanuensis, Richard Milward, 
in 1689, I quote from the edition of Edward Arber, London, 1862, p. 20. 
Selden represented the University of Oxford in the Long Parliament. 
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of Diodati (1607); the “ Dutch” (omitted by Selden, 
but mentioned by the Translators) those of Leo Judee 
(in the Swiss-German dialect, Zurich, 1524-29, 1531, 
1536, 1540), and of. Luther (1522-1534, last edition 
by Luther himself, 1545), both of which had already 
been used in previous versions. 

The new version was completed seven years after 
the Hampton Court Conference, but, owing to some 
delay, it was not actually undertaken till 1607, and 
did not oceupy more than two years and three 
quarters. It was published in a large folio volume 
at London, 1611, with a dedication “To the Most 
High and Mighty Prince James, by the Grace of 
God King of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, 
Defender of the Faith, etc.,” and with a very long 
and learned, but pedantic and tedious, preface by 
Dr. Miles Smith. Two folio editions were printed 
‘in that year, and also a duodecimo edition of the 
New Testament; how many copies of each is not 
known (probably less than ten thousand), nor is it 
known which of the two folio editions is the first. 
They differ in a great many places,’ and the folio edi- 
tion of 1613 again differs from both.’ All three are 
disfigured by numerous and serious typographical 
errors. Translators, editors, and printers are not in- 
fallible,’ lest any should boast. The Bible is not an 








1 See the list of variations between the two editions of 1611 in Scrivener, 
Appendix B, Ixxxvi. sqq. 

2 The Oxford fac-simile reprint of the edition of 1611 gives a list cover- 
ing sixteen columns of variations between one of the editions of 1611 and 
the one of 1613. 

2 Not even the Pope of Rome, when he undertakes to edit the Scriptures, 
"as Sixtus V. did. See p. 150, 
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idol to be worshipped, but a book of life, to be 
studied again and again by every generation to the 
end of time. 


Nore.—Dr, Scrivener speaks of the “shameful” editing of the first two 
editions, and charges both with “innumerable errors of the press, some 
peculiar to a single issue, not a few (including nearly all the false textual 
references in the margin) common to both” (p, xii.). Among the typo- 
graphical errors are such as “Judas” for “Jesus” (in Matt. xxvi. 36); 
“serve thee” for “serve me” (Exod, ix. 18); “hoops” for “ hooks” (Exod. 
XxXvill, 11); “plaine” for “plague” (Lev. xiii. 56); “ye shall not eat” 
for “ye shall eat” (Lev, xvii, 14); “he went into the citie” for “she went” 
(Ruth iii. 15, where “she” is preferred by Jerome in the Vulgate, ingressa 
est, but the Hebrew verb is masculine, 83"); “ shewed” for “hewed” 
(Hos. vi. 5), ete. 

The folio edition of 1618 varies from the one of 1611 in more than four 
hundred places; and, while correcting some of the old errors, it has a 
larger number of new ones as bad as the old—e. g., “ the fast of the beast” 
for “the fat of the beast” (Ley, vii, 25); “water” for matter” (1 Sam. 
x. 16); “were” for “year” (2 Kings xxii. 8); “in the ‘hrone of David” 
for “in the room of David” (2 Chron, vi. 10); “we would not leave” for 
“we would leave” (Neh, x.81); “shined through darkness” for “walked” 
(Job xxix. 3); “she delighted herself” for “she defiled herself” (Ezek. 
xxiii. 7); “I praise you” for “T praise you not” (1 Cor, xi. 17); “ doings” 
for “things” (1 Cor, xvi. 14); “continue your love” for “confirm your 
love” (2 Cor. ii, 8); “selves” for “souls” (1 Pet. i..22); “may be laid 
to their charge” for “may not be laid” (1 Tim. iv, 16). In many edi- 
tions “ enticed” is substituted for “ enriched,” “ eject” for “ elect,” “leadeth 
them not” for “Ieadeth them out.” See the long lists of errors in the 
Oxford reprint of the first edition ; in’ Loftie, /.¢. 53 sqq.; in Scrivener, 2. ¢, 
pp. Ixvili. sqq.; and in Eadie, The Lnglish Bible, ii. 291 sqq. 

Later editors made some improvements which have held the ground: 
as “help thou mine unbelief” for “help my unbelief” (Mark ix, 24); 
“let us run with patience the race set before us” for “let us runne with 
patience unto the race” (Heb, xii. 1); “ Drusilla which was a Jewess” for 
“Jew” (Acts xxiv, 24); “appointed to death” for “approved to death” 
Ci Cor, iv. 9), On the other hand, they introduced many new typograph- 
ical blunders, some of which are both curious and ominous, and have 
given nicknames to the copies containing them. Everybody has heard 
of the * Vinegar Bible” (the most sumptuous of all Oxford Bibles,” 
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printed by J. Baskett, Oxford, 1717, in 1 vol., imperial fol.; also called 
“a Baskett-full of printer’s errors”), which has “vinegar” for “ vineyard ” 
in the heading of the column containing the parable of the vineyard 
(Luke xx.). The worst error is in the “ Wicked Bible,” printed by Robert 
Barker and John Bill, London, 1631, 8vo, which omits, perhaps from sheer 
deviltry of the printer, the “not” in the seventh commandment (Exod. 
xx. 14). The printer was fined £300 by Archbishop Laud for changing 
the prohibition of adultery into a command, and the money was used for 
the purchase of a font of Greek type for the Oxford University, Four 
copies of this Bible are left, one in the Lenox Library, New York. There 
is a German edition of the Bible in Wolfenbiittel of 1731, with the same 
extraordinary omission. (See Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, p. 114 sq.) 
We have a standard translation, but not a standard text. There are no 
two editions alike, unless those printed from the same stereotype plates, 
and there is no absolute standard edition. A committee of the American 
Bible Society, in examining six different editions of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, discovered nearly 24,000 variations in the text and punctuation. See 
“Report of the History and Recent Collation of the English Version of the 
Bible, presented by the Committee on Versions to the Board of Managers 
of the American Bible Society, and adopted May 1st, 1851” (printed in 
the American Bible House, p. 31). .Dr. Blayney’s revision (1769) is the 
standard of the Oxford University Press, but has undergone various modi- 
fications and corrections (see Eadie, ii. 305). Eyre and Strahan’s quarto 
edition of 1812 was adopted as the standard by the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of the United States, but it has several errors—e. g., “about” for 
“above” (2 Cor. xii. 2); “holy body” for “whole body” (Eadie, ii. 306). 
Dr. Scrivener’s Cambridge Paragraph Bible is no doubt the most critical 
edition, but his text is eclectic, and his departures from the editions of 1611 
and 1613 are very numerous. See the lists in his Appendix A, pp. lxviii.— 
1xxxvi ; 


RECEPTION OF THE NEW VERSION. 


The new version was received with cold indiffer- 
ence by some, and with violent opposition by others.’ 





1 Compare here Trench, On the Authorized Version of the New Testa- 
ment, chap. xi. (p. 163 sqq. in Harpers’ edition), and Eadie, The English 
Bible, ii. 264 sqq. Archbishop Trench shows that the charges of Roman- 
ists and Arminians are mostly unfounded. 
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This is just what the translators expected. They 
begin their Preface to the Reader with this sentence: 

“Zeal to promote the common good, whether it be by devising any 
thing ourselves, or revising that which hath been laboured by others, de- 
serveth certainly much respect and esteem, but yet findeth but cold enter- 
tainment in the world. It is welcomed with suspicion instead of love, 
and with emulation instead of thanks: and if there be any hole left for 
cavil to enter (and cavil, if it do not find a hole, will make one), it is sure 
to be misconstrued, and in danger to be condemned. This will easily be 
granted by as many as know story, or have any experience. For was 
there ever any thing projected, that savoured any way of newness or re- 
newing, but the same endured many a storm of gainsaying or opposition ?” 


The first attack came from the famous Hebraist, 
Dr. Broughton, and was an unqualified condemnation 
inspired by personal animosity, which neutralized 
its effect. Yet John. Lightfoot, who edited his 
works, and had no superior in his age for Hebrew 
and Rabbinical lore, seems to have sympathized 
with him in his low estimate of the version; for ina 
sermon preached before the House of Commons in 
August, 1645, he urged them “to think of a review 
and survey of the translation of the Bible,” which 
should be ‘exact, vigorous, and lively.” * 

Most of the objections in that polemical age were 
raised against the theology of the version rather 
than its scholarship. Roman Catholics accused it 
of falsifying the Scriptures in favor of Protestant 
heresy.’ Arminians discovered in it a Calvinistic 





1 See above, pp. 291, 292. 

® Works, vol. i, p. Xv. quoted by Eadie, ii, 344. 

® Gregory Martin had made a most elaborate attack against the older 
English versions in 1582. Afterwards Thomas Ward, a convert to Rome, 
and at last a soldier in the Papal Guards, wrote Lrrata of the Protestant 
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bias, owing to the great influence which Beza’s Greek 
Testament and Latin notes had upon the transla- 
tors. Dr. Robert Gell, a decided Arminian, who 
had been chaplain to Archbishop Abbot of Canter- 
bury, wrote as late as 1659 a folio volume of more 
than eight hundred pages to disparage the version.’ 
Puritans agreed with its theology, but found fault 
with its Church polity and ritual, on the ground of 
retaining such terms as “church,” “ bishop,” “ or- 
dain,” “ Easter.”* Arians and Socinians of a later 











Bible, in 1683; 2d ed. 1688; reprinted in Dublin, 1807; with a Preface 
by Lingard, 1810; and with a letter by Milner, 1841. Ward calls his 
work an abridgment, but exceeds Martin inferocity. He “accuses King 
James’s translators of blasphemy, most damnable corruptions, intolerable 
deceit, and vile imposture” (Eadie, ii, 267), The best answer to such 
calumnies is the eulogy of the Authorized Version by such a fervent con- 
vert as Dr, Faber. 

1 Essay towards the Amendment of the Last English Translation of the 
~ Bible, London, 1659. Gell charged the translators with deliberate mis- 
translation in favor of Calvinism, for inserting the words 7t shall be given, 
in Matt. xx. 23. Dr. Trench says of Gell that he was “a really learned 
man, but cross-grained, ill-tempered, and in his reaction against Calvinistic 
excesses running into dangerous extremes on the other side; and his 
works have their bushels of chaff with scarcely their grains of wheat.” 
Dr. Eadie (ii. 266): “Some of his [Gell’s] accusations are very trivial, 
and many of his statements are drawn out into prolix allegorical sermons. 
He objects to their inversion of the order of words, to their undue use of 
supplemental terms, and to their translation, as being moulded to suit their 
own opinions, while they put the better and truer rendering in the margin, 
Especially does he censure their Bible as obscuring on purpose the doctrine 
of perfection, for he regarded such a state as attainable in the present 
life.” 

2 “Waster” for “Passover” (Acts xii. 4) was inherited’ from’Tyndale’s 
first edition, and has. been corrected in the Revision. “ Bishop” ought 
to have been used throughout, including Acts xx. 28, where it is identical 
with “presbyter” or “elder” (ver. 18), but rendered “overseer” in the 
old yersion. This inconsistency is likewise removed in the Revision. 
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date would naturally object to the retention, without 
italics, of the three heavenly witnesses in 1 John v. 
7 (which is justly dropped in the Revision). One 
of the most curious objections is that the translators 
introduced the terms “familiar spirit,” “ witch,” and 
“wizard” into the Bible in order to flatter King 
James’s notions about witchcraft and demonology, 
on which he wrote a treatise; but all these terms 
oceur also in the older versions.’ With the same 
right republicans might charge them with having 
flattered his high monarchical notions by turning 
every Oriental sheikh or chief into a “duke” or 
“prince.” ee 

King James’s Version had a powerful rival in the 
Geneva Bible, which was never authorized, but had 
taken strong hold on the affections of the people be- 
cause it was made by the English exiles in times of 
fierce persecution, and under the eyes of the great 
Reformers, Calvin and Beza, and was accompanied 
with convenient explanatory notes. It continued to 
be reprinted, even “cum privilegio Regie majesta- 
tis,” till after the middle of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and many copies were brought to America by 
the early immigrants. It passed in all through about 
one hundred and sixty editions, and when it finally 
disappeared, the people, according to Fuller, com- 
plained that “they could not see into the sense of 





“Church” (probably derived from the Greek ruptaxdy, belonging to the 
Lord) has been retained, although “ congregation” is a better translation 
of ecclesia. 

1 See Bishop Hutchinson, Historical Essay on Witchcraft, and Eadie, 
li, 268 sq. 
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the Scripture for lack of the spectacles of those 
Genevan annotators.” * 

The Long Parliament seriously thought of a 
new revision. <A bill was introduced in April, 
1653, to the effect that a committee, consisting of 
Drs. Owen, Cudworth, and several other scholars, 
be appointed to revise King James’s Version un- 
der the supervision of Dr. Thomas Goodwin, Dr. 
Tuckney, and Mr. Joseph Caryl. But the project 





1 Radie (ii. 87): “The Bishops’ Bible was not issued beyond 1606, five 
years before the date of the publication of the Authorized Version, though 
its New Testament was printed in 1608, 1614, 1615, 1617, 1618. But the 
Genevan Bible continued to be printed after 1611. Nay, in that very year 
it was issued in folio by Barker himself, the king’s printer. Besides four 
editions of the New Testament, the Bible was reprinted in quarto in 1613, 
poth at London and Edinburgh; again at, London in 1614; with two edi- 
tions in 1615, and a last issue in folio in 1616; it appeared in quarto, 
Amsterdam, in 1633 ; in folio, 1640; with two more editions in 1644, In 

1649 the Authorized Version was printed in quarto, with the Genevan 
notes, as if to promote the circulation, An edition of this nature was 
published in 1679 in folio, and as late as 1708 and 1715; but the one of 
1679 and the other two tell a falsehood on their title-page—‘ which notes 
have never been before set forth with this new translation.’” Dr. Eadie 
mentions also an American edition of 1748, without stating the place of 
publication (ii. 310). But this is a mistake; the book referred to is a 
German Bible, printed by Christoph Saur, a native of Germany, who set- 
tled in Germantown, Pa., near Philadelphia. ‘I'he work was printed in 
Germantown. See O'Callaghan, A List of Editions of the Holy Scriptures 
Printed in America (Albany, 1861), p. xii. sq. and p. 22. No English Bible 
was printed in America until after the Revolution, in 1782 (Philadelphia, 
printed and sold by R. Aitken, at Pope’s Head, in Market Street, with a rec- 
ommendation of Congress, dated Sept.12, 1782), Before that time the Eng- 
lish copyright prevented the reprint; and, in the judgment of Mr. Bancroft 
and others, the story is not worthy of credit that a copy was secretly 
printed in Boston about 1752 with the London imprint. See O’Callaghan, 
p. xiii. sqq. John Eliot’s Indian Bible was printed in Cambridge, 1663, 
preceded by the New Testament in 1661. 
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failed because of the dissolution of the Parlia- 
ment.’ 

With the Restoration of the Stuarts the opposition 
passed away, and the Version of 1611 quietly super- 
seded all its predecessors and rivals in the family 
and the Church. It owes its authority and popular- 
ity not to royal favor or legal enactments, but, what 
is far better, to its intrinsic merits and the verdict 
of the English-speaking race. 

One of the earliest and most potent voices in its 
favor was that of Thomas Fuller, who, in his quaint, 
charming style, thus welcomed it in 1658 :* 

“ And now, after long expectation and great desire, came forth the new 
translation of the Bible (most beautifully printed), by a select and com- 
petent number of divines, appointed for that purpose; not being too many, 
lest one should trouble another, and yet many, lest, in any, things might 
haply escape them: who, neither coveting praise for expedition, nor fear- 
ing reproach for slackness (seeing, in a business of moment, none deserve 
blame for convenient slowness), had expended almost three years in the 
work, not only examining the channels by the fountain, translations with 
the original, which was absolutely necessary ; but also comparing channels 
with channels, which was abundantly useful, in the Spanish, Italian, 
French, and Dutch languages. So that their industry, skilfulness, piety, 
and discretion, have herein bound the Church unto them in a debt of 
special remembrance and thankfulness, These, with Jacob, ‘rolled away 
the stone from the mouth of the well’ of life, Gen. xxix. 10; so that now 


even Rachels, weak women, may freely come, both to drink themselves, 
and water the flocks of their families at the same.” 


WAS KING JAMES’S VERSION EVER AUTHORIZED ? 


This question has recently been raised after the 
issue of the Revision in 1881. The title-page of 
King James’s Version announces it as “ appointed 





1 See the bill in Eadie, ii. 344-346. 
2 Church History of Britain, iii, 274, 
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to be read in churches,” and it goes universally by 
the name of “the Authorized Version.” But no 
trace of such authorization can be found in the ree- 
ords, ecclesiastical or civil, of the year 1611. Neither 
Parliament, nor convocation, nor privy council, nor 
king have given it public sanction as far as is 
known.’ 

The present Lord Chancellor of England (Lord 
Selborne) defends the popular opinion by the fol- 
lowing considerations: (1) that the authorization 
may have been by order of Council; (2) that, if so, 
the record of the order probably perished in the fire 
at Whitehall, Jan. 12, 1618; (3) that the king's 
printer would not have inserted on the title-page 
the words “appointed to be read in churches,” with- 
out good reason to do so.’ 

But this is mere assertion based upon probabili- 
‘ties, which appear very improbable in view of the 
following facts: 

(1.) The words “appointed to be read in churches” 
are absent from the special title of the New Testa- 
ment in the first edition of 1611, and in the general 
title-page of at least eight editions of the first five 
years after the publication of James’s Version.’ 
Moreover, it is not stated by whom and how the 
version was “appointed ;” nor does the word seem 





1 Dr. Lightfoot states positively that King James’s Version was never 
authorized (Fresh Revision, p. 30 in Harpers’ edition), I was told by the 
late Dean Stanley that a clergyman in England might be prosecuted for. 
using in public worship King James’s Bible instead of the Bishops’ Bible. 

2 See his letter to Bishop Wordsworth in Notes below. 

3 See ante, p. 303 sq. 
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to be equivalent to “authorized,” which came into 
use in 1574.’ 

(2.) The Genevan Version was used in England 
more than twenty years after 1611, not only in 
private, but in public, worship. Of fifty sermons 
preached between 1611 and 1630, and examined by 
the Rev. Randall T. Davidson,’ the text is taken 
from the Genevan Version in 27, from the Bishops’ 
Bible in 5, and from other sources in 11. Among 
those who preached from the Genevan Version were 
Bishop Andrewes (one of King James’s translators), 
Bishop Laud, Bishop Carleton, Bishop Hall. Some 
of these sermons were preached on solemn publie 
occasions, even in the presence of the king, by bish- 
ops “ready above all things to uphold the king’s 
commandment.” In Scotland the Genevan Version 
was likewise used on important public occasions in 
1628 and 1638, and printed in part (the Psalms) at 
Edinburgh in 1640.* 

(8.) In more than a hundred official documents of 
bishops and archdeacons of the first half of the sev- 
enteenth century, containing the usual inquiry as to 
the Bible, King James’s Version is not mentioned, 
but only “the whole Bible,” or a “Bible: of the 
largest volume,” or “the latest edition.” * 





? The phrase “ Appoynted to the use of the churches” occurs for the 
first time in the second edition of the “ Great Bible,” 1540, and seems to 
refer to the Scripture lessons pointed out in the almanac for every day in 
the year. The “ Bishops’ Bible,” after 1572, bore both the words “ author- 
ized” and “appointed,” but never was the word “authorized” so used 
before 1574, See The Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, p. 20 sq. 

* See his article in “Macmillan’s Magazine” for October, 1881, pp. 440 sqq. 

8 Eadie, ii, 51. ‘ So stated by R. T, Davidson, 2. c. 
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(4.) The long-continued opposition to King James’s 
Bible, which is an undoubted fact,’ cannot be easily 
explained if it had received the formal sanction of 
the government. 

When, at the restoration of the Stuart dynasty, 
the Book of Common Prayer was revised and re- 
introduced in 1661, the Ten Commandments, the 
evangelic hymns (the Magnificat, the Benedictus, 
and the WVunc dimittis), and especially the Psalter 
of the earlier version of Coverdale, kept their place, 
and are used to this day in America as well as in 
England in public worship. The Presbyterians re- 
quested “that the new translation of the Bible should 
alone be used in the portions selected in the Prayer- 
book.” But their proposition was rejected. Only 
the introductory sentences and the Gospel and 
Epistle lessons were taken from King James’s Ver- 

sion. So far it may be said to be legally authorized 
in England, but no further.’ 

The American Episcopal Church, however, took 
a step beyond this partial endorsement, and com- 
mitted itself, by action of the General Convention, 
to a particular edition of King James’s Version. 
In both houses of the General Convention in 1823 
a report was presented by a joint committee appoint- 
ed three years before, recommending the adoption 





1 See preceding section, p. 828 sq, 

2 See Arch. J. Stephens: The Book of Common Prayer (Lond, 1849), 
Introd, p. clxix.; and Fr. Procter: A J/istory of the Book of Common 
Prayer (11th ed. Lond, 1874), 116. The Black-letter Prayer-book (1636) 
which contains the MS. alterations and additions made in 1661 was after 
long search discovered in the Library of the House of Lords, and photo- 
zincographed, London, 1871, 


‘ 
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as a standard Bible of an edition printed by Eyre 
and Strahan in 1812. The report was accepted, 
and a canon was passed providing for the appoint- 
ment of suitable persons to “correct all new editions 
of the Bible by the standard edition agreed upon by 
the General Convention.” * 


Note.—The correspondence between the Bishop of Lincoln (Dr. Words- 
- worth) and Lord Selborne was published in the London Times, June 10, 
1881, and is as follows: 

“ RISEHOLME, LINCOLN, May 25, (1881.) 


“My pEAR Lorp,—The question which Lord Carnarvon has given 
notice of, to be put to your Lordship in the House of Lords on Friday— 
(viz., whether it is legal for a clergyman to read the Lessons from the new 
Revised Version in a church)—is one of great importance, both to the 
clergy and laity. May I be allowed to submit a few remarks upon it ? 

“There seems to be a presumption against such a practice ab incon- 
venienti, 

“The new Reyised Version, however valuable in itself, is not distin- 
guishable as to authority from any private venture of the kind, It has 
received no sanction from the Crown, from the Church, or from Parliament. 
Ifa clergyman may use it in the public services of the Church, why might 
he not use any other revised version, such as Archbishop Newcome’s or 
Dean Alford’s, or the revised version put forth not long ago by ‘Five 
clergymen,’ or even a revised version framed by himself? And so, in 
fine, might we not have almost as many ‘revised versions’ as clergymen 
or churches? 

“That the Crown and Church of England contemplated the use of one 
uniform translation of the Bible in churches is, I think, clear from Royal 
Proclamation in Henry VIIL’s time, and from Royal Injunctions in the 
reigns of Edward VI. and Queen Elizabeth, and from Canons of the Church 
in 1571 (Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. 266) and in 1603 (Can, 80, see Bishop 
Gibson’s Codex, p. 201, Oxford ed. 1761), Also, Archbishop Whitgift, in 
his letter to the Bishop of Lincoln in 1587, ‘ About Bibles, speaks of ‘the 
translation of the Bible authorized by the Synods of Bishops,’ and desires 
him to take care that ‘every one of the churches in his diocese is provided 
with one or more copies of the translation of the Bible allowed as afore- 








? See Perry’s Journals of General Conventions, vol. ii. pp. 54, 58, 73, 95. 
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said’ (Wilkins’s Concilia, iv. 328; Cardwell, ‘Documentary Annals,’ 
No. cv.). 

“ As to our present Authorized Version of the Bible, which was first 
printed in 1611 at London by Robert Barker, ‘ Printer to the King’s Most 
Excellent Majesty, the words in its title, ‘Appointed to be read in 
churches,’ appear to show that the public reading of it rests upon some 
authority which appointed it, and the universal reception of that transla- 
tion in our churches for two hundred and seventy years is confirmatory 
of that opinion, and corroborates that appointment. 

“The special exception also (in the preface of our Prayer-book), in 
favour of reading the Psalms in churches from the older version, seems to 
point to the use of some other translation as authorized for the rest of the 
service of the Church; and universal usage proves that this other version 
can be no other than the Authorized Version of 1611. 

“ Accordingly, at the last revision of the Book of Common Prayer, at 
the Restoration, the older version of the Epistles and Gospels in the Prayer- 
book was displaced, and the translation of them in the Authorized Version 
of 1611 was substituted for it. And the public use of this version of the 
Epistles and Gospels is required by the Act of Uniformity and by the recent 
Act on the Declarations of Conformity to be made by the clergy. 

“ As to the legal bearing of the question, I would not venture to pro- 
nounce an opinion. But I see it stated in some books on copyright, not, 

“however, without some hesitation, that ‘the Sovereign, by a prerogative 
vested in the Crown, has the exclusive privilege of printing inter alia the 
Holy Bible for public use in the divine service of the Church’ (Godson on 
Copyright, p. 432, 487, 441, 454), and that the Queen’s printer and the two 
ancient Universities now exercise that right by virtue of patents from the 
Crown. 

“The copyright of the new Revised Version of the New Testament has, 
I believe, been purchased from the Revisers by the two Universities exclu- 
sively. The Queen’s printer has, I think, taken no part in the transaction. 

“Tf, therefore, the new Revised Version is to supplant the Authorized 
Version and take its place in our churches without any grant from the 
Crown, or any authorization from the Church, this might be regarded as 
an invasion of the prerogative and as a contravention of the Church’s 
authority, and also perhaps as an injury to the Queen’s printer, who now, 
concurrently with the two Universities, enjoys the exclusive right of sup- 
plying all copies of the Bible (in the Authorized Version of 1611) for 
general use in the public service of the Church, 

“Tam, my dear Lord, very faithfully yours, 
“C, LINCOLN, 

“To the Right Hon, the Lord Chancellor.” 
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“30 PorTLAND-PLACE W., May 27, 1881. 


“My pear Lorp,—Lord Carnarvon, finding that the facts were not 
exactly as he understood them to be, decided not to put the question to 
me of which he had given notice. 

“T agree, generally, with what you say. If any clergyman reads in his 
church the lessons appointed for the Sunday and other services from the 
‘Revised’ Version, before it has been recommended or authorized by some 
sufficient public authority, he will, I think, incur a serious risk of being 
held to be an offender against law. 

“It is, I dare say, true that no documentary proof of the authority of 
the version commonly reputed to be authorized is now forthcoming. But 
this proves very little. If (for example) it was ‘appointed to be read in 
churches’ (as is expressly stated on the title-page of 1611), at the time 
of its first publication, nothing is more probable than that this may have 
been done by Order in Council. "If so, the authentic record of that order 
would now be lost, because all the Council books and registers from the 
year 1600 to 1613 inclusive were destroyed by a fire at Whitehall on the 
12th of January, 1618 (O.8.). 

“Nothing, in my opinion, is less likely than that the King’s printer 
should have taken upon himself (whether with a view to his own profit 
or otherwise) to issue the book (being what it was, a translation unques- 
tionably made by the King’s commandment, to correct defects in earlier 
versions, of which the use had been authorized by Royal injunctions, etc., 
in preceding reigns), with a title-page asserting that it was ‘appointed to 
be read in churches,’ if the fact were not really so. That this should have 
been acquiesced in by all the ecclesiastical and civil authorities of the 
Church and realm, instead of being visited with the punishment which 
(in those days of the Star Chamber and the High Commission Court) was 
so readily inflicted upon the despisers of authority, is to my mind absolutely 
incredible upon any hypothesis except that of the use of the book being 
really commanded, 

“ At the Savoy Conference, the eighth ‘general exception’ of the Pu- 
ritan divines related to the use in certain parts of the Liturgy of the 
‘Great Bible’ version. ‘They desired that, instead thereof, the new trans- 
lation ‘allowed by authority’ might ‘alone be used.’ The Bishops an- 
swered, ‘We are willing that all the Epistles and Gospels, etc., be used 
according to the last translation;’ and this promise they performed, 
stating, in the preface to the book established by the Act of Uniformity, 
that ‘for a more perfect rendering’ the Epistles and Gospels, and other 
portions of Holy Scripture, inserted ‘in sundry other places’ of the Liturgy, 
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were ‘now ordered to be read according to the last translation ;’ while as 
to the Psalter, they ‘noted’ that it followed ‘the translation of the Great 
English Bible set forth and used in the time ‘of King Henry VIII. and 
Edward VI.’ Pile 

“Phe calendar of ‘Lessons’ in this book of 1661-2 must, I suppose, be 
admitted to refer to some English Bible. The question is, what English 
Bible? Uniformity in the order of public worship was the purpose of the 
whole book; therefore, it cannot haye been meant to leave every clergy- 
man to translate for himself, or to select for himself among any existing 
translations at his discretion. The same lessons were to be read in all 
churches. It is not, on the other hand, conceivable that any version 
earlier than that of 1611, and confessedly less accurate (else wherefore 
adopt the ‘last translation’ for the Epistles and Gospels?), can have been 
intended. The question has practically been answered by the subsequent 
reception, understanding, and use of above two hundred years, During 
all that time the version of 1611 has been universally treated as being 
what it purported to be when first issued in 1611 and ever since—2. e., 
‘appointed to be read in churches.’ It is one of the best established and 
soundest maxims in law that, for a usage of this kind, a legal origin is to 
be presumed when the facts will admit of it. It is no argument to the 
contrary that some divines, accustomed to the use of earliest versions, may 
Have continued to use them in their sermons or other writings after 1611, 
The appointment that this version only should be ‘read in churches’ 
would not take away that liberty. 

“There may, of course, be other arguments which I do not know or 
have not considered. My, object in saying so much has been only to 
point out the fallacy of the assumption (if there are many who make it) 
that the English Bible of 1611 is to be regarded as without authority 
unless some Royal injunction, proclamation, or order, appointing it to be 
read in churches can be produced. 

« Believe me ever, my dear Lord, yours faithfully, 
“ SELBORNE, 

“The Right Rey. the Lord Bishop of Lincoln,” 
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1. The aim of the Revisers is clearly stated in the 
Preface. It was not to make “a new translation, 


nor yet to make of a bad one a good one ,.. but 
22. 
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to make a good one better, or out of many good 
‘ones one principal good one.” Although usually 
called a translation, it is in fact merely a revision of 
the Bishops’ Bible, as this itself was a revision of 
the Great Bible, and the Great Bible a revision of 
Coverdale and Tyndale. A great deal of praise, 
therefore, which is given to it, belongs to its prede- 
cessors. The Revisers made good use of all available 
sources, even the Roman Catholic New Testament 
of Rheims, which appeared in 1582, and is not men- 
tioned in the king’s instruction, but furnished a num- 
ber of happy Latin terms, derived from the Vulgate.’ 
For the idiom and vocabulary Tyndale deserves 
the greatest credit, for the melody and harmony 
Coverdale, for scholarship and accuracy the Geneva 
Version” King James hated the last as “ the worst 
of all,” but the translators showed their superior 
learning and judgment by following it very often 
in preference to the Bishops’ Bible. The examples 





1 Such as hymn (Matt, xxvi. 30), blessed (ver. 26), decease (Luke ix. 
81), reprobate (Rom. i. 28), impenitent (ai. 5), unction (1 John ii. 20), mys- 
tery (1 Cor. ix. 7), contemptible (2 Cor.x. 10), confess, propitiation, seduce 
(allin 1 John). Other Latin terms, as coneupiscence, luere, salute, super- 
fluity, tradition, tribulation, ete., were in the older Protestant versions. 
The Old Testament of the Roman Catholic Version, though prepared 
before the New, was for lack of means not published till 1609 and 1610 
at Douay, under the title: The Holie Bible Faithfully Translated into 
English out of the Authenticall Latin, ete., 2 vols. 

2 adie, i. 802: “Tyndale gave us the first great outline distinctly and 
wonderfully etched; but Coverdale added those minuter touches which 
soften and harmonize it. ‘The characteristic features are Tyndale’s in all 
their boldness of form and expression; the more delicate lines and shadings 
are the contribution of his successor, both in his own version and in the 
Great Bible, revised and edited by him,” 
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of mistranslations, which Dr. Reynolds quoted at 
the Hampton Court Conference as arguments for 
the need of a new version, are all taken from the 
Great Bible and the Bishops’ Bible, and were cor- 
rected in the Geneva Bible.’ 

2. The merits are not the same in all the books. 
From the division of the work among six indepen- 
dent companies, there arose naturally a considerable 
inequality in the execution. In the Old Testament 
the historical books are much better translated than 
the prophetical books, which present greater difficul- 
ties. The Book of Job is the most defective, and 
in many places unintelligible. The rendering of 
Isaiah, especially in the earlier portions, contains 
many errors and obscurities. The version of the 
Psalms is, upon the whole, less musical and rhythmi- 
eal, though much more accurate, than Coverdale’s, 

‘which still holds its place in the Book of Common 
Prayer. In the New Testament the Gospels and 
Acts, and even the Apocalypse, are far better done 





1 «Tt is obvious,” says Dr. Moulton (History of the English Bible, p. 207), 
“that the Genevan and Rhemish versions have exercised much greater 
influence than the Great and the Bishops’ Bible.” He gives as a specimen 
a passage from Isa. liv. 11-17, which contains 182 words; of these, 86 
words are the same in five or six English versions; 96 vary, and among 
these variations more than 60 are taken from the Genevan Bible, and only 
12 from the Bishops’ Bible (pp. 201-206). In the familiar fifty-third chap- 
ter of Isaiah seven eighths of the variations are due to the Genevan, 
according to Westcott (p. 345). No authority was more frequently fol- 
lowed, both for text and interpretation, than Beza of Geneva, whose Greek 
Testament (the fourth edition, 1588, and the fifth edition, 1598) was the 
chief basis of the Authorized Version. See ante, pp. 238 sqq.; Westcott, 
1. c. 294 sqq. ;' Eadie, ii. 16 sqq. 
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than the Epistles, notably Romans and Corinthians, 
which abound in minor inaccuracies. 

3. The style of the Authorized Version is uni- 
versally admired, and secures to it the first rank 
among English classics. It resembles in this respect 
the version of Luther, which is the purest and strong- 
est expression of the German language, and forced 
even his papal enemies to imitate it in their rival 
translations. The English Bible hails from the gold- 
en age of English literature. It coincides in time 
with the greatest and almost inspired poet of human 
nature in all its phases, but rises above Shakespeare 
as grace rises above nature, and religion above poetry. 
It is elevated, venerable, and sacred, like the Anglican 
Liturgy as reproduced by Cranmer and his associates, 
in their hours of devotion. The Bible is beautiful 
in any language, but it is pre-eminently beautiful in 
the English, the most cosmopolitan of all languages. 
The translators called to their aid with easy mastery 
all its marvellous resources of Saxon strength, Nor- 
man grace, and Latin majesty, and blended these 
elements in melodious harmony. Their language 
is popular without being vulgar, and dignified with- 
out being stiff. It reads like poetry and sounds 
like music. It is thoroughly idiomatic, and free 
from Latin barbarisms.’ It is as true to the genius 





''So frequent in the Roman Catholic Version, owing to its slavish 
conformity to the Latin Vulgate—e. g., “impudicity ” (Gal. v. 19), “ coin- 
quination” (2 Pet. ii, 13, 20), “contristate” (to make sad, Eph. iy. 30), 
“exinanite” (Phil. ii. 7), “ domestical” (1 Tim. y. 8), “repropitiate” (Heb. 
ii, 17), “ zealatours” (Acts xxi, 20), “azymes,” “dominator,” “ pasche,” 
“prepuce,” “ pupilles,” “scenopegia,” “ supersubstantial bread” (Matt, vi. 
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of the English as to the genius of the Hebrew and 
Greek. We hear in our Bible Moses and the proph- 
ets, Christ and the apostles, speaking to us in our 
own mother-tongue. From this “well of English 
pure and undefiled” poets, orators and historians 
have drunk inspiration for more than two hundred 
and fifty years.. It has done more than any great 
writer, not excluding Shakespeare and Milton, to 
fix the character of the language beyond the possi- 
bility of essential change, and the idiom of this ver- 
sion will always remain the favorite organ for the 
oracles of God to the English-speaking race. 

At the same time it is necessary to modify the 
praise in minor particulars. The Authorized Ver- 
sion occasionally sacrifices the truth of the original 
to the beauty of the English, as in Rom. xii. 2, “ Be 
not conformed to this world: but be ye transformed 
by the renewing of your mind” (where the Greek 
requires: “Be not fashioned ... but be ye trans- 
formed,” ju) cvoxnuatiZeoSe... ada peTapoppovars), 
and in Acts xxvi. 28, “ Almost thou persuadest me to 
be a Christian” (which cannot be the meaning of 
gv ddlyw, but would require ddéyou or rap’ oAtyov 
or éAtyou &i). More serious are blemishes in the 
opposite direction, as unseemly phrases in the Old 








11, for daily or needful bread in the Lord's Prayer). Fuller says that the 
Rheims and Douay translation “needs to be translated ;” and Trench says 
that the Roman Catholic translators “seem to have put off their loyalty 
to the English language with their loyalty to the English crown.” The 
Douay Bible has, however, undergone in the course of time so many 
transformations, that, in the language of Cardinal Wiseman, “scarcely any 
verse remains as it was originally published.” (See his Essays, vol. i. 73-75.) 
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Testament (1 Sam. xxv. 22, 84; 1 Kings xiv. 10; 2 
Kings ix. 8; xviii. 27; Isa. xxxvi. 12, ete.), which 
can scarcely be read in the pulpit or the family, and 
might have been avoided by the use of the same 
liberty which the translators claimed in so many 
passages. We meet with an almost profane use of 
the name of God in the phrases “ Would God” and 
“Would to God” (1 Cor. iv. 8; Deut. xxviii. 67; 
Josh. vii. 7, etc.), for which there is no equivalent in 
the original, and in the unwarrantable rendering, 
“God forbid” for pn) yévorro (“may it not be,” or 
“never happen,” “ far from it,’ Luke xx. 16; Rom. 
iii. 4, 6, 31; vi. 2,15; vii. 7,18; ix. 14; xi. 1, 11; 
1 Cor. vi. 15; Gal. ii. 17; iii. 21; vi. 14). There are 
occasional violations of English grammar, as the 
double plurals “cherubims,” “seraphims,” “ ana- 
kims ;” the Latinizing “whom [for “ who”] say ye 
that I am” (Matt. xvi. 15; Mark viii. 27, 29); the 
archaic “Ais” for. “its” (Matt. v.18; Mark ix. 50; 
Luke xiv. 34, ete.); and the connection of the singu- 
lar verb with a plural noun, as “ This people who 
knoweth not,” for “know not” (John vii. 49). A con- 
siderable number of words and phrases have become 
obsolete and unintelligible—as “to fetch a com- 
pass” (for “to make a circuit”), “shamefastness” (for 
‘‘shamefacedness”’),’ “ bosses”. (“ knobs”), “ clouts” 





1 Fast in “shamefast” (=bashful, modest, Eccles. xxvi. 15), and in 
“shamefastness” (1 Tim. ii, 9), has the same meaning as the German fest, 
and as in “steadfastness.” The Revised Version has returned to “shame- 
Jastness” of the Authorized Version of 1611, But modesty ” would be 


as good a rendering of aidw¢ in 1 Tim. ii. 9, and far more intelligible, at 
least in America. 
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(“ patches”), “daysman” (“arbitrator”), “dulcimer” 
(a musical instrument), “earing” (‘ ploughing ”), 
“habergeon” (“coat of mail”), “kine” (the old 
plural of “ cow”), “knop” (“ bud,” compare the 
German Knospe), “ ouches” (“sockets”), “ sackbut ” 
(a wind instrument), “swaddle” (‘ bandage”), “ tab- 
ret” (a small drum), “tache” (a fastening or catch 
=tack), “ware” (for “aware”), ete. Other words 
have changed their meaning—as “to let” (for “to 
hinder”), “to prevent ” (for “to precede”’), “to wit” 
(for “to know”’), “atonement” (for “reconciliation”’), 
‘““by and by” (for “immediately ”’), “ careful” (for 
“anxious”’), “carriage” (for “ baggage”), “charger” 
(for “dish”), “coast”’ (for “ border”), “ conversa: 
tion” (for “ conduct”), “damnation” (for “ con- 
demnation”), “Incre” (for “ gain”), “ nephews ” 
(for “grandchildren” or “ descendants”), “room” 
- (for “ place ”).’ 

Such and similar changes, which are inevitable in 
a living language, would alone be sufficient to de- 
mand a revision. For the Bible is not an antiquarian 
curiosity-shop, but a book of life for the benefit of 
the people. The German, French, and Dutch lan- 
guages have undergone similar changes. 

4, The Authorized Version is a truly national 
work, and has even an cecumenical character for 
the English-speaking world. It resembles in. this 
respect the Apostles’ and the Nicene creeds, which 
cannot be traced to any individual authorship. 





1See The Bible Word-Book: A Glossary of Old English Bible Words, 
by J. EAstwoop and W. ALpis Wricur, 1866. Also the article of Dr, 
Crosby on A7‘chaisms, in “ Anglo-Amer. Bible Rey.” p, 144 sqq. 
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Nearly all the Continental versions were the pro- 
duction of a single mind—as Luther, Leo Jude, 
Olivetan, Diodati—and bear more or less the linea- 
ments of the translator. But the English Bible is 
not the version of Wiclif, or Purvey, or Tyndale, or 
Matthews, or Rogers, or Coverdale, or Cranmer, or 
the Elizabethan Bishops, or King James’s forty- 
seven Translators. It is the work of the English 
Church in the period of the greatest revival of prim- 
itive Christianity. The sacred memories of three 
generations of martyrs and confessors are treasured 
up in its pages. Tyndale, who devoted his life to 
the single task of Anglicizing the Word of God, 
and was strangled and burned for it at Vilvorde; 
Rogers, who, like him, left the world’ in a chariot of 
fire.as.the protomartyr of the bloody reign of Mary; 
Coverdale, who.a fortnight later escaped the same 
fate by flight to Denmark; Cranmer, who, after five 
humiliating recantations, triumphed over his weak- 
ness and sealed his faith at the stake in Oxford; 
the Marian confessors, who found a hospitable ref- 
uge in the city of Calvin and Beza; the leaders in 
the Elizabethan restoration of the Reformation, and 
their learned and pious successors in the following 
reign—all speak to us through the English Bible, to 
which they have contributed their share of devout 
labor. No version has such a halo of glory around 
it, none is the child of so many prayers, none has 
passed through severer trials, none is so deeply root- 
ed in the affections of the people that use it, and 
none has exerted so great an influence upon the 
progress of the Christian religion and true civiliza- 


, 
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tion at home and abroad. It is interwoven with all 
that is most precious in the history and literature 
of two mighty nations which have sprung from the 
Saxon stock. It is used day by day and hour by 
hour in five continents, and carries to every mission 
station in heathen lands the unspeakable blessings 
of the gospel of peace. 


NOTES. 


The beauty of the ENGLIsH STYLE of the Authorized Version is well- 
nigh unanimously conceded by competent scholars, though not without 
some qualifications, The following judgments represent different schools 
of thought: 

Henny Hatta: “The style of this translation is in general so en- 
thusiastically praised, that no one is permitted either to qualify or even 
explain the grounds of his approbation. It is held to be the perfection 
of our English language. I shall not dispute this proposition; but one 
remark as to a matter of fact cannot reasonably be censured, that, in con- 
sequence of the principle of adherence to the original versions which had 
been kept up ever since the time of Henry VIIL, it is not the language 
of the reign of JamesI. It may, in the eyes of many, be a better English, 
but it is not the English of Daniel or Raleigh or Bacon, as any one may 
easily perceive. It abounds, in fact, especially in the Old Testament, with 
obsolete phraseology, and with single words long since abandoned, or 
retained only in provincial use. On the more important question, whether 
this translation is entirely, or with very trifling exceptions, conformable 
to the original text, it seems unfit to enter” (Introduction to the Literature 
of Europe, ete., vol. ii. 445, New York edition, 1880). 

Grorcr P. Marsu calls the Authorized Version “an anthology of all 
the beauties developed in the language during its whole historical exist- 
ence” (Lectures on the English Language, p. 630, New York, 1860). 

Archbishop ‘TRENCH -has a special chapter on the English of the 
Authorized Version (ch. iii.), and praises its vocabulary, which he deems 
to be “nearly as perfect as possible,” but finds “frequent flaws and faults” 
in its grammar. “In respect to words,” he says, “ we everywhere recog- 
nize in it that true delectus verborum on which Cicero insists so earnestly, 
and in which so much of the charm of style consists. All the words used 
‘are of the noblest stamp, alike removed from vulgarity and pedantry ; 
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they are neither too familiar, nor, on the other side, not familiar enough; 
they never crawl on the ground, as little are they stilted and far-fetched. 
And then how happily mixed and tempered are the Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin vocables! No undue preponderance of the latter makes the language 
remote from the understanding of simple and unlearned men.” 
F.Wituram Faser. This glowing hymnist, who passed from Oxford 
Tractarianism to the Church of Rome, felt keenly that he had gained 
nothing by the change as far as the English Bible was concerned, and 
pronounced a most eloquent eulogy on the Authorized Version, which 
is all the more forcible as coming from an opponent. It first appeared in 
1853, in his essay on The Interest and Characteristics of the Lives of the 
Saints, p. 116 (prefixed to a Life of St. Francis of Assisi, which forms 
vol. xxv. of the Oratory series of the Lives of Modern Saints , then in the 
“Dublin Review ” for June, 1853, p. 466, and has often been quoted since, 
sometimes under the name of John H. Newman. It is as follows: 

“Who will say that the uncommon beauty and marvellous English of 
the Protestant Bible is not one of the great strongholds of heresy in this 
country? It lives on the ear like a music that can never be forgotten, 
like the sound of church bells, which the convert hardly knows how he 
can forego. Its felicities often seem to be almost things rather than mere 
words, It is part of the national mind, and the anchor of national serious- 
ness. Nay, it is worshipped with a positive idolatry, in extenuation of 
whose grotesque fanaticism its intrinsic beauty pleads availingly with 
the man of letters and the scholar. ‘The memory of the dead passes into 
it. The potent traditions of childhood are stereotyped in its verses, 
The power of all the griefs and trials of a man is hidden beneath its 
words, It is the representative of his best moments, and all that there 
has been about him of soft, and gentle, and pure, and penitent, and good, 
speaks to him forever out of his English Bible. It is his sacred thing, 
which doubt has never dimmed, and controversy never soiled. It has 
been to him all along as the silent, but oh, how intelligible voice of his 
guardian angel, and in the length and breadth of the land there is not a 
Protestant, with one spark of religiousness about him, whose spiritual 
biography is not in his Saxon Bible. And all this is an unhallowed 
power!” . (How lame and inconsistent such an objection, which is suffi- 
ciently refuted by the preceding praise. For if the Protestant translators 
produced such a marvellous work, they must have been in full sympathy 
with the Bible and its divine Source; and where the Bible is, there is the 
truth.) 


Dr. Eapte (ii, 226): “ The English style is above all praise... . While 
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it has the fulness of the Bishops’ without its frequent literalism or its 
repeated supplements, it has the graceful vigor of the Genevan, the quiet 
grandeur of the Great Bible, the clearness of Tyndale, the harmonies of 
Coverdale, and the stately theological vocabulary of the Rheims.” 

Joun Sroucuron: “As a specimen of English style this Bible has 
received enthusiastic praise; and here, perhaps, admiration for its sacred 
contents, and the delightful associations with its very phraseology which 
piety and devotion cannot fail to form, may warp our judgment on the 
question of its literary merits; yet, after all that ean be said against it in 
this point of view (and that it has literary defects as well as excellences 
it were uncandid to deny), we must surely be struck with the fact that 
while our Bible possesses numberless specimens of English diction, full 
of rhythm, beauty, and grandeur, there are to be found in it so few words 
and modes of expression which the lapse of between two and three cen- 
turies has rendered obsolete or dubious” (Our English Bible, p. 252 sq.). 

The number of words in the Authorized Version, either obsolete or 
changed in sense, is variously estimated, but seems to exceed two hundred 
and fifty. This is less in proportion than the corresponding number of 
obsolete words in Shakespeare, Bacon, and Milton. Booker, in his 
Scripture and Prayer-book Glossary (as quoted by George P. Marsh, 
Lectures on the English Language, p. 630, note), states the number of such 
words in the Authorized Version, including the Apocrypha, to be three 
hundred and eighty-eight. Of these, more than one hundred belong to 
the Apocrypha and the Prayer-book. According to Marsh (p. 264), more 
than five or six hundred words of Shakespeare’s vocabulary of fifteen 
thousand words, and about one hundred of Milton’s vocabulary of eight 
thousand, have gone out of use. The Authorized Version inherited a 
number of obsolete or obsolescent words from previous versions. It 
represents not the language of 1611 in its integrity, but the collective 
language of the three preceding generations, 


DEFECTS OF THE AUTHORIZED VERSION. 


No perfect work can be expected from imperfect 
men. The translators made the best use of the 
materials at their disposal, as well as their knowl- 
edge of biblical philology and exegesis, and they 
were in the main led by sound principles; but their 
‘materials were scanty, their knowledge limited, and 
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among their principles was one which is now uni- 
versally rejected as vicious. Hence, while actual 
and serious mistranslations are comparatively few, 
and these mostly derived from the Latin Vulgate, 
the minor errors and inaccuracies are innumerable. 
Tested by the standard of general faithfulness, idio- 
matic style, and practical usefulness, the Authorized 
Version is admirable; but tested by the standard of 
modern scholarship it is exceedingly defective, and 
imperatively calls for a revision. 

1. As regards the material for the text, the trans- 
lators used no documentary sources as far as is 
known, and were confined to a few printed editions 
of the Greek Testament, which present a text de- 
rived from comparatively late cursive MSS. of the 
fourteenth and fifteenth centuries. They relied 
chiefly on the text of Beza (fourth or fifth edition, 
1598), from which they departed only in about one 
hundred and ninety places, and these departures are 
nearly all unimportant.’ 

The science of textual criticism was not yet born 
in the seventeenth century, because the material was 
not yet discovered or accessible. Of the oldest uncial 
manuscripts only two—the Codex Bezze for the Gos- 
pels and Acts, and the Codex Claromontanus for the 





? See above, pp. 239, 283; the detailed statement of Dr. Abbot in Schaff’s 
Introduction to the Revision Essays, p. Xxix.; and Scrivener’s New Testa- 
ment in Greek, pp. 648-656, According to Dr. Abbot’s investigations, the 
Authorized Version agrees with Beza’s text (fourth edition) against that 
of Stephens in about ninety places, with Stephens against Beza in about 
forty, and differs from both in thirty or forty places, where the variations 
are mostly trivial, 
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Epistles—were known, and even they were scarcely 
used by Beza, who. came into possession of them. 
The Alexandrian MS. (A) did not reach England 
till seventeen years after the publication of the 
Authorized Version; and the still older and more 
important Codex of Ephreem, the Vatican, and the 
Sinaitic were entirely unknown, having come to 
light or been made properly available only in the 
nineteenth century. As to ancient versions, the 
translators were, of course, very familiar with Je- 
rome’s Vulgate, which they used as much as the 
original Hebrew and Greek (often copying its er- 
rors)... They were also acquainted to some extent 
with the Peshito, first published in 1555 (and with 
its Latin version by Tremellius, which appeared in 
1569), not to speak of many modern versions which 
have no textual authority. But no critical edition 
- of the ancient versions existed before Walton’s Lon- 
don Polyglot (1657), and even this left a great deal 
of work for future discoveries and researches. The 
ancient fathers were known, but their critical exam- 
ination for textual purposes did not begin till the 





1 ‘The Translators’ Preface makes very honorable mention of Jerome: 
“They [the old Latin Versions] were not out of the Hebrew fountain (we 
speak of the Latin translations of the Old Testament), but out of the 
Greek stream; therefore, the Greek being not altogether clear, the Latin 
derived from it must needs be muddy. This moved S. Hierome, a most 
learned Father, and the best linguist, without controversy, of his age or of 
any that went before him, to undertake the translating of the Old Testa- 
ment out of the very fountains themselyes; which he performed with that 
evidence of great learning, judgment, industry, and faithfulness, that he 
hath forever bound the Church unto him in a debt of special remembrance 
cand thankfulness.” 
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time of Mill (1707), whose labors were carried on 
much further by Wetstein, Griesbach, and the mod- 
ern editors. 

With such a defective apparatus we need not be 
surprised at the large number of false readings and 
interpolations which obscure or mar the beauty and 
weaken the force of the primitive text.’ 

2. The Greek and Hebrew learning of the trans- 
lators was sufficient to enable them to read the orig- 
inal Scriptures with ease; while with the Latin 
Vulgate they were probably more familiar than 
with the earlier English versions. But the more 
delicate shades of the Greek and Hebrew syntax 
were unknown in their age, and the grammars, dic- 
tionaries, and concordances very imperfect. Hence 
the innumerable arbitrary and capricious violations 
of the article, tenses, prepositions, and little particles. 
The impression often forces itself upon the student 
that they translated from the Latin Vulgate, where 
there is no article and no aorist, rather than from 
the Hebrew and Greek. Their inaccuracy increases 
in proportion as the Greek departs from the Latin. 
And yet the English (at least:the Saxon-English) has 
greater affinity with the Greek/than with the Latin. 

(a) The article—The mass of English readers 
will hardly notice the difference between @ virgin 
and the virgin, @ mountain and ¢he mountain, @ feast 





1 For a convenient comparison of the authorized and critical texts, see 
C. E. Stuart: Textual Criticism of the New Testament for English Bible 
Students ; being a succinct comparison of the Authorized Version with the 
Critical Texts of Griesbach, Scholz, Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, A!- 
Jord, and the Uncial MSS. Second edition, London (Bagster & Sons), n.d. 
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and the feast, a falling away and the falling away, 
a confession and the confession, a fight and the fight, 
a crown and the crown; the Son of God and a Son 
of God, the woman and a woman, the root of all evil 
and a root. But the careful student, looking into 
his Greek Testament, or comparing the Authorized 
Version with the Revised Version, will feel at once 
the force of tle presence or absence of the definite 
article,and the unaccountable carelessness with which 
it is now omitted, now inserted, by the translators. 
As a rule, the definite article in all languages indi- 
cates, as Winer says, “that the object is conceived 
as definite, either from its nature, or from the con- 
text, or by reference to a circle of ideas which is 
assumed to be familiar to the reader’s mind.” 

A few examples will illustrate the difference. 
“ The Christ” is an official title, meaning the prom- 
-jsed and expected Messiah (the Anointed), and is so 
used generally in the Gospels; while “ Christ,” with 
or without “Jesus,” is a proper name of our Saviour, 
as very often in the Epistles. Thus, Herod asked 
where “the Christ” should be born (Matt. ii. 4), and 
John wrote his Gospel that his readers might be- 
lieve that “Jesus is the Christ” (John xx. 31, where 
the English Version correctly gives the article); 
while Paul calls himself a servant or apostle of 
“ Jesus Christ” (Rom. i. 1,3; Gal. i.1,ete.). “A 
law” is a rule or principle, natural or revealed ; while 
“the law” is the written law of Moses, “ The many” 
(of roAXof) is used by Paul in Rom. v. repeatedly in 
the sense of “all,” as distinct from “the one” (6 sic, 
~ Adam or Christ); while “many,” in the Authorized 
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Version, conveys the wrong idea of a limitation, or 
of a large number simply, as distinct from a “ few.” 
The love of money is “a@ root of all kinds of evil,” 
but not “the” only root (1 Tim. vi. 10); pride (as 
_ in the case of Satan) is also a root of all evil. 

Compare as examples of omissions of the definite 
article where the sense is weakened or changed: 
Mattel. 22: tvs 6390/11 you 26 sowie ta ix ade 
xii, 41; xiii. 49; xix. 14; xxiii. 24; xxiv. 12; Mark 
iv. 21; Luke vii. 5; viii. 6,73; xvii. 17; xviii. 11,15; 
John iii. 103 vi. 45 xii. 386,463; xviii. 38,5,15; Acts 
1.13,17; iv.12; Rom. v. 2,9, 15, 17, 19 (of woAdoi); 
IGor. v.Os vi 17s ixcdssD Gort-vit. 8arxs9 Cola 
19; 2 Thess. 11.3; 1 Tim. vi.12, 13; 2 Tim. iv. 7, 85 
Heb. xi. 10; Rev. vii. 14. 

Examples of wrong insertion of the definite arti- 
cle, giving emphasis to a noun which the writer did 
not intend: Matt.i. 20 (“the Angel” for “an angel”); 
ix. 13 (and the parallel passages, ducafove); xxvi. 74; 
xxvii. 54; John iv. 27 (wera yuvacde, the wonder of 
the disciples was that Christ should, contrary to 
Rabbinical custom, converse not with that particu- 
lar woman of Samaria, but-with a@ woman or any 
woman); xvii. 19; Acts xxvi. 2; Rom. ii. 14 (Sun, 
Gentiles, some, not all); 1 Thess. iv. 17; 1 Tim. vi. 
10; Rev. xx. 12. 

There are, of course, idiomatic uses of the Greek 
article which are not admissible in English—e. ¢., 
where the article is generic, as 7) auaptia and 6 Sava- 
voc, “sin” and “death,” as a principle or power, in 
Rom. v. 12. Here the English idiom requires the 
absence (the German, like the Greek, the presence) 
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of the definite article. Matt. vii. 6 belongs to the 
same category, although the English Revision. re- 
tains the article (“the dogs” and “the swine”). In 
connection with proper names the Greek admits of 
the definite article when the person is known, or 
has been previously mentioned (as 6 Inaove, 6 Iav- 
Xoc); while the English and German require the 
omission. In Greek, countries (and cities) have the 
article (4 aAaria, 9 IraXia), but not in English, except 
when the place is qualified by an adjective (¢.¢., ‘the 
New Jerusalem”). Names of rivers have always the 
article in Greek and in English; but the Authorized 
Version makes an exception with the Jordan, which 
occurs always without the article. ‘The English Re- 
visers have corrected this inconsistency, but retained 
it in the compound phrases “ beyond Jordan,” 
“round about Jordan.” 

(6) The verb.—The Greek language is unusually 
rich in verbal forms, having three voices (Active, 
Passive,and Middle), five modes (Indicative, Conjunc- 
tive, Optative, Imperative, Infinitive ; the Participle 
being a verbal adjective), and seven tenses (Present, 
Future, Future perfect, Aorist, Imperfect, Perfect, 
and Pluperfect). The tenses are carried also into par- 
ticipial forms. The English has no Middle voice, no 
Optative mode, and only five tenses; but the Middle 
voice can be rendered by adding the personal pro- 
noun, the Optative mode by may or might, and the 
Imperfect tense by the aid of the auxiliary verb. 
Absolute accuracy is impossible; and no modern 
version can ever supersede the study of the Greek 
Testament, Not unfrequently euphony and rhythm 

23 
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require the English Perfect for the Greek Aorist. 
Yet we should conform to the Greek as far as Eng- 
lish usage and rhetoric will permit. 

Considering that the writers of the New Testa- 
ment, with the single exception of Luke, were Jews, 
and brought up in the Hebrew or Aramaic tongue, 
which is very poor in verbal forms, their precision 
in the use of the Greek tenses, especially the dis- 
tinction between the Aorist and Imperfect, is very 
remarkable. The Greek has, it is well known, four 
tenses to.express the past time—namely, (1) the 
Aorist, or narrative tense, which expresses a mo- 
mentary and completed act or event; (2) the Jm- 
perfect, a descriptive and relative tense, denoting 
an action which is either contemporaneons, or con- 
tinuous, or incomplete, or attempted ; (3) the Perfect, 
which combines the past with the present, and ex- 
presses an act or event which continues in its effect ; 
(4) the Plupenfect, which is relative, like the imper- 
fect, but refers to subordinate actions or events as 
having already ‘passed before the principal action. 
In English the difference can be easily reproduced : 
the Aorist is best rendered by the simple Past or 
Preterite (J went, I wrote), the Perfect by the Per- 
fect (I have gone, I have written), the Imperfect by 
the use of the auxiliary verb (J was going, I was 
writing), the Pluperfect by the Pluperfect (J had 
gone, I had written). 

Justice requires that this distinction should be re- 
produced at least in all cases where the sense is affect- 





1 Aorist, i. e., indefinite, is properly a misnomer, unless it signifies the 
indefinite relation of this tense to the other tenses, 
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ed. But the translators of King James were either 
ignorant or careless of these distinctions, for they 
indiscriminately confound the tenses in every chap- 
ter. We give some illustrations. 

The Greek Present is often misrendered by the 
English Perfect, e. g., Matt. xxv. 8, ai AauTadeg Huwv 
oévvuvrat, “ our lamps are going out,” not “are gone 
out;” 2 Cor. iv. 3, gv rote atoAXvpévore, “in those 
who are perishing,”’ not “are lost.” 

The Present mistranslated by the simple Past: 
Heb. ii. 16, éruAapPaveras, “ he takes hold,” not “took 
on him;” Rev. xii. 2, cpaZe, “she cries,” not “cried.” 
So often in the Gospel of Mark, who is fond of the 
present tense to give vivacity to his narrative. 

The Perfect misrendered by the Present: Matt. 
v. 10, d:diwypévor, “they that have been persecuted,” 
not “are persecuted ;” Gal. ii. 20, cuvesravpwpat, “I 
have been crucified with Christ,” not “I am eruci- 
fied.” 

The Aorist misrendered by the Present: Matt. xv. 
94, aweordAny, “I was sent,” not “Iam sent;” 1 Cor. 
xii. 13, {Barr/olnuer, “we were baptized,” not “are 
baptized;” Rom. vi. 2, virws¢e aveSavopev 7H apapria, 
“we who died to sin” (at our conversion and bap- 
tism), not “are dead ;” so also ver. 7 and 8; Gal. ii. 
19, Sa vépov vopy atéSavov, “through the law I 
died to the law,” not “am dead;” so also Col. ii. 20; 
iii. 1,8. The Authorized Version substitutes the 
state of death for the act of dying. 

The Perfect mistaken for the Aorist: John vi. 65, 

_etonka, “I have said,” not “said.” 
The Aorist misrendered by the Perfect: Matt. ii. 
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2, iSouev, “ we saw,” not “have seen ;” Luke vii. 5, 
wixoddunaev, “he buat us our synagogue,” not “he 
hath built ;” John i. 16, 2AdBopev, “ we received,” not 
“have received ;” iii. 33, gogpayicev, “ he sealed ;” 
ver. 84, aéoreAgv, “he sent ;” vill. 52, awéSave, “ he 
died ;? Rom. ii. 125 iii. 23; v. 12, taprov, “ they 
sinned,” not. “have sinned ;” vii. 6, awovavévtec, 
“having died,” not “being dead;”.2 Cor. v. 14, sic 
Urip TavTwy anévaver, dipa of Tavreg aTéSavov, “ one 
died for all, therefore all died,” not “then were all 
dead.” In the sacerdotal prayer there are several 
emphatic aorists which are exchanged for the per- 
fect in the Authorized Version, but are restored in 
the Revised Version, John xvii. 4, 6, 12, 18, 28, 25, 26. 

The Imperfect misrendered by the simple Past: 
Luke i.59, xadour, “they were calling,” not “ called ;” 
v. 6, Supfssero ra Sikrva abray, “ their nets were 
breaking,’ not “ brake 3? villi. 23, cvverAnpovvro, 
“they were filling with water,” for “they were 
filled ;” xviii. 8, ijpxero, “she kept coming,” or “she 
came oft,” to the unjust judge, for “she came;” 
ver. 13, trumre td oti So¢ avrov, “he kept smiting his 
breast,” for “smote” (retained in the Revised Ver- 
sion); John vi. 17, npxovro, “they were going,” for 
“they went;” Gal. i. 13, irdpSouv, “I was destroy- 
ing” (attempted to destroy), not “destroyed” or 
‘““ wasted ;” so also ver. 23. 

(c) The prepositions are often confounded or mis- 
translated. Thus éy is indiscriminately rendered 
“in,” “within,” “among,” “through,” “ with,” 
“by,” “at,” “under,” “into,” “unto,” “toward,” 
ete.; and often mistaken in the instrumental (He- 
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braistic) sense, “ by,” “through,” where it signifies 
the life-clement, the vital union with Christ, “in” 
(as Rom. vi. 11, év Xprorp “Ino. ; xiv. 14, év kupiy "In 
cov; xv. 17;.1 Cor. xii. 3, 9,18); while in other pas- 
sages it is correctly rendered (as Rom. viii. 1, 2; ix.1; 
xii. 5,ete.). Ei is variously translated ‘into,” “to,” 
“unto,” “toward,” “upon,” “among,” “ through- 
out,” “by,” “with,” “against,” . “ till,” “ until.” 
Both prepositions, the one expressing rest in, the 
other motion into, are sometimes confounded, as in 
Luke ii. 14, “ towards men” for “among men” (éy 
avSpéroic), and vice versa, as in the baptismal for- 
mula, Matt. xxviii. 19, “in the name,” instead of 
“into” (ee ro Svoua); Luke xvi. 8; xxiii. 42. The 
omission of the preposition in 2 Pet. i. 5-7 (@ 79 
atorsi—év rH yvdox), turns the organic development 
of the Christian graces and their causal dependence 
one upon another into a mechanical accumulation. 
In 1 Pet. ii. 12 and iii. 16, év @ is rendered “ where- 
as,” instead of “wherein.” Rom. xi. 2, we have 
“of Elias,” instead of “in (the history of) Elijah” 
(2v‘HAla). The instrumental ova with the Genitive, 
“through,” and the causal ea with the Accusative, 
“because of” or “on account of,” are likewise con- 
founded—e. g., Gal. iv. 18 (8¢ daSéveav, the infirmity 
of the flesh being the cause of Paul’s detention and 
preaching in Galatia, not his condition during his 
preaching); compare also John vi. 57; Rom. ili. 25 
(Sia Tiv TapEeow, because of the pretermission or 
passing by); 1 Cor. vii. 5. The distinction between 
and, “away from” (=ab), éx, “out of,” wo, “from 
under,” “ by,” mapa, “ from beside,” is often disre- 
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garded. The same is true of the difference between 
v76, Which signifies the remote agency or source, 
and sa, which designates the instrumental agency 
or channel, as in quotations from the Old Testa- 
ment, which are always traced by the evangelists 
and apostles to God or the Holy Spirit through 
Moses and the prophets—e. g., Matt.i. 22 (7 pnSév 
UTo TOU Kuplov dia TOU TpoPijTov); 11. 5, 17, 23; iii. 3; 
iv. 14, ete. In 2.Cor. v. 20, trip Xpiorov, “in behalf 
of Christ,” is falsely rendered “in Christ’s stead” 
(as if it were avzi). 

(ad) The same inaccuracy meets us in the render- 
ing of pronouns, conjunctions, and adverbs. “ But” 
is used indiscriminately for aAXa, yap, ev, si uh, 
EKTOC, 7}, MEVTOL, ~aV UH, MOVOY, OVY, TAHVY. The con- 
nective oé (and and but) is rendered indifferently by 
“and,” “now,” “but,” “then,” ‘ nevertheless,” 
“moreover,” “ notwithstanding,” or dropped alto- 
gether. In Gal. ii. 20, the Greek Z6 8 ovkére 2yd 
requires the rendering: “It is no longer I that live, 
but Christ liveth in me;” but the Authorized Ver- 
sion reads: “ Nevertheless I live; yet not I, but 
Christ liveth in me.” In Paul’s Epistles the whole 
argument sometimes turns on the proper distinction 
between the logical and illative dpa, apa obv (so then), 
the adversative aAXa (but), and the simple continua- 
tive or retrospective ody (then). The last is John’s 
favorite narrative particle, and denotes the natural 
or providential sequence of events; but the English 
Version indiscriminately uses for it “and,” “and 
so,” “then,” “so then,” “so,” “now then,” “ there- 
fore,” “ wherefore,” “truly,” “verily,” “but.? Ed: 
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Swe, which is Mark’s favorite adverb, and well 
expresses the rapidity of his motion, is variously 
rendered “straightway,” “immediately,” “ forth- 
with,” “as soon as,” “anon,” “by and by,” “shortly.” 

(e) Not only has biblical philology made enormous 
progress, and been carried almost to a state of per- 
fection in the nineteenth century, all other depart- 
ments of biblical learning—geography, natural his- 
tory, archeology, critical introduction, and exegesis 
proper—have advanced in proportion, and shed new 
light on many a passage which could but obscurely 
be rendered in the seventeenth century. 

3. King James’s translators adopted and professed 
the false principle of variation, by which a large 
number of artificial distinctions are introduced. 
The first and last duty of a translator is faithfully 
and idiomatically to reproduce the original, especial- 

ly in dealing with the Word of God. Moreover, 
the Greek language is rich enough to give ample 
margin for every style of composition. Many of 
the useless or misleading variations of the Author- 
ized Version no doubt arose from the separation of 
the translators into half a dozen separate companies. 
The final revising committee failed to harmonize 
them, and attempted to justify the rest in the 
Preface, without saying a word about their error in 
the opposite direction.’ ace es 





1 « Another thing,” says Dr. Smith, towards the close, “we think good 
to admonish thee of; gentle Reader, that we have not tied ourselves to an 
uniformity of phrasing, or to an identity of words, as some peradventure 
would wish that we had done, because they observe that some learned 
men somewhere haye been as exact as they could that way. Truly, that 
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Within proper limits variation is justifiable. We 
do not advocate a mechanical uniformity of render- 








we might not vary from the sense of that which we had translated before, 
if the word signified the same thing in both places (for there be some 
words that be not of the same sense every where), we were especially care- 
ful, and made a conscience according to our duty. ‘But that we should 
express the same notion in the same particular word—as, for example, if 
we translate the //ebrew or Greek word ouce by purpose, never to call it 
intent ; if one where journeying, never travelling ; if one where think, never 
suppose ; if one where pain, never ache; if one where joy, never gladness, 
etc.—thus to mince the matter, we thought to savour more of curiosity 
than wisdom, and that rather it would breed scorn in the atheist, than 
bring profit to the godly reader. For is the kingdom of God become 
words or syllables? Why should we be in bondage to them if we may 
be free? use one precisely when we may use another no less fit, as com- 
modiously ? A godly Father in the primitive time shewed himself greatly 
moved, that one of newfangleness called kpaBBarov oxiprouc, though 
the difference be little or none; and another reporteth that he was much 
abused for turning cucurbita (to which reading the people had been used) 
into hedera. Now, if this happen in better times, and upon so small occa- 
sions, we might justly fear hard censure, if generally we should make 
verbal and unnecessary changings. We might also be charged (by scoff- 
ers) with some unequal dealing towards a great number of good English 
words. For as it is written of a certain great philosopher, that he should 
say, that those logs were happy that were made images to be worshipped ; 
for their fellows, as good as they, lay for blocks behind the fire: so if we 
should say, as it were, unto certain words, Stand up higher, have a place 
in the Bible always, and to others of like quality, Get ye hence, be ban- 
ished for ever, we might be taxed peradventure with St. James his words 
—namely, To be partial in ourselves, and judges of evil thoughts. Add here- 
unto, that niceness in words was always counted the next step to trifling, 
and so was to be curious about names too: also that we cannot follow a 
better pattern for elocution than God himself; therefore he, using divers 
words in his holy writ, and indifferently for one thing in nature, we, if we 
will not be superstitious, may use the same liberty in our English versions 
out of Hebrew and Greek, for that copy or store that he hath given us, 
Lastly, we have on one side avoided the scrupulosity of the Puritans, who 
leave the old ecclesiastical words and betake them to other, as when they 
put washing for Baptisme, and Congregation instead of Church, as also on 
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ing, but would allow considerable freedom in the use 
of | the cosmopolitan wealth of the English language, 
especially of synonyms, in which it abounds. Where 
we have a Latin and a Saxon term for the same idea, 
we may alternate as rhetoric and rhythm suggest— 
e. g.. between “act” and “deed,” “chief” and 
“head,” “justice” and “righteousness,” “ liberty” 
and “freedom,” “power” and “might,” “ remis- 
sion” and “forgiveness,” ‘‘ celestial” and “ heaven- 
ly,” “mature” and “ripe,” “omnipotent” and 
“almighty,” “ priestly ” and “ sacerdotal,” “royal” 
and “kingly,” “ terrestrial” and “ earthly ”—though 
even in these examples usage has established slight 
shades of difference. 

But the Authorized Version varies simply for the 
sake of variation in a great many cases where faith- 
fulness to the original absolutely requires the same 

-word. Thus aidévwoe is rendered “ eternal” and 
“everlasting” in one and the same verse (Matt. xxv. 
46); ixioxovog is “bishop” in Phil. i. 1 and the 
Pastoral Epistles, but “overseer” in Acts xx. 28, 
where it designates the same office, and proves the 

identity with that of presbyter or elder (comp. ver. 





the other side we have shunned the obscurity of the Papists, in their 
Azymes, Tunike, Rational, Holocausts, Prepuce, Pasche, and a number of 
such like, whereof their late translation is full, and that of purpose to darken 
the sense, that since they must needs translate the Bible, yct by the lan- 
guage thereof, it may be kept from being understood. But we desire that 
the Scripture may speak like itself, as in the language of Canaan, that it 
may be understood even of the very vulgar.” 

The thrust at the “Puritans” and the “ Papists” is ungenerous and 
unjust; for the Puritan Reynolds was the prime mover of the Authorized 
Version, and the Rheims Version was of great use to the translators. 
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17); wacxa is correctly translated “ Passover,” but 
in Acts xii. 4 “Easter” (which did not exist in the 
apostolic age); «araAdayf is now “atonement” 
(Rom. v. 11), now “reconciling” (xi. 15), now “rec- 
onciliation” (2 Cor. v. 18, 19); mapaxAnroc, when 
used of the Holy Spirit, is “comforter” (John xiv. 
16, 26; xv. 26; xvi. 7), but when used of Christ, 
“advocate” (1 John ii. 1); “EAAnv is now “ Greek,” 
now “Gentile;” drokdAuyig is “ revelation,” “ man- 
ifestation,” “ coming,” and “appearing ;” Spdvog is 
“throne” and “seat;” mpdcxoupa is “ offence,” 
“stumbling,” “stumbling-block,” and “stumbling- 
stone.” Adéyog has no less than twenty-three ren- 
derings in the English Version, réwo¢ eight, 6xAo¢ 
six, madloxn five, éAsuog three, ypela nine, Puy 
four, katapyéw seventeen, wévw ten, tapiornue Six- 
teen, pépw sixteen. 

The principle of variation, with its inevitable con- 
fusions, is carried even into proper names of persons, 
countries, and places. Thus—if we include the 
Old Testament—we have Agar and Hagar, Elijah 
and Elias, Elisha and Eliseus, Gedeon and Gideon, 
Isaiah, Esaias, and Esay, Jeremiah, Jeremias, and 
Jeremy, Hosea and Osee, Jonah and Jonas, Judas, 
Judah, and Jude, Korah and Core, Noah and Noe, 
Zechariah and Zacharias. Jesus is substituted for 
Joshua in Acts vii.45 and Heb. iv. 8. Sometimes 
the Latin or Greek, sometimes the English, termi- 
nation is used; so that we have for one and the 
same person both Mareus and Mark, Lucas and 
Luke, Judas and Jude, Timothens and Timothy. 
As to countries and places, the English Version 
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varies between Grecia and Greece, Judea and Jewry, 
Tyrus and Tyre, Sodom and Sodoma. 

4. On the other hand, the Authorized Version 
fails in the opposite direction, and obscures or de- _ 
stroys important distinctions by using one and the 
same word for two or more Greek and Hebrew 
words which convey different meanings. 

Thus the words “ Hades” (7. ¢., the spirit-world) 
and “Gehenna” (the place of the lost) are both 
translated by “hell,” which oceurs twice as often 
in the English New Testament as it ought. Every 
little “demon” (Saluwv, Sayudvov) or evil spirit is 
raised to the dignity of a “devil,” although there is 
but one S:43odoc. In like manner the difference — 
between “ the living creatures” worshipping before 
the throne of God and “the beasts” from the abyss 
warring against Christ (the Za and Snpia of the 
‘Apocalypse, both rendered “ beasts”), between a 
“crown” and a “diadem” (arépavog and &aénua), 
“servants” and “ bondmen” (sdkovor and dovdAoxz, in 
the parable Matt. xxii. 1-14, where the former are 
angels, the latter men) is obliterated. The word 
“ehild” is used for no less than seven Greek words 
(Bpépoc, babe, vijmioc, infant, raic¢, boy, slave, radiov, 
little child, waddprov, little boy, rékvov, child, vide, 
son), “ conversation” for three (avacrpopnh, tpd7oc, 
roXlrevpa), “ world” for two (kdéapoc and aiwy, age), 
“ Godhead” for three (Sadrnc, To Setov, Sedrn¢ ), 
“people” for four (Aade, Sipoc, ESvoc, 6xAoc), “ tem- 
ple” for three (vade, igpdv, oixog), “light” for six 

(gmc, péyyoc, NOxvoC, Aapmac, pworhp, pwriaude ), 
“repent” for two verbs (ueravoéw, to change one’s 
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mind, and perapéAoua, to regret, used of Judas, 
Matt. xxvii. 3), “ worship” for six (evo¢Béw, Separebu, 
Aarpebw, Teookuviw, o¢[3aCouat, céBouar), “command” 
for eight, declare” for fourteen, “desire” for thir- 
teen, “depart ” for twenty-one, “finish” for seven, 
“mighty ” for seven, “raiment” for five, “ perceive” 
for eleven, “receive ” for eighteen, “ servant” for 
seven, “shame” for six, “take” for twenty-one, 
“think” for twelve, “yet” for ten, “at” for eleven, 
“by” for eleven, “even”. for six, “even as” for 
six, “afterward” for six, “wherefore” for twelve, 
“therefore” for thirteen, “as” for twenty, “come” 
for no less than thirty-two. We cannot plead the 
poverty of the English language, which furnishes 
equivalents for nearly all these varieties. The worst 
effect of this carelessness is the obliteration of real 
distinctions, some of them quite important and even 
involving doctrine, and the obscuring of the idiosyn- 
crasies of the sacred writers, every one of whom has 
a style of his own, and has a claim to be correctly 
represented by the translator. 


PREPARATIONS FOR REVISION. 


The defects of the English Bible became more 
and more apparent as biblical scholarship progressed 
in the nineteenth century. First, an older and purer 
text was brought to light by the discovery and pub- 
lication. of manuscripts, and the critical researches 
and editions of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
Alford, Westcott and Hort. . Secondly, the Greek 
and Hebrew grammars and dictionaries of Winer, 
Buttmann, Gesenius, Ewald, and the multiplying 
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philological commentaries of De Wette, Liicke, 
Bleek, Meyer, Lange, Alford, Eadie, Ellicott, Light- 
foot, and many others, furnished accurate render- 
ings, some of them. being accompanied with full 
translations.’ 

These textual, grammatical, and exegetical im- 
provements greatly stimulated the zeal for new 
translations of the whole Bible or the New Testa- 
ment in all Protestant countries. Among German 
versions we mention those of Joh. Fr. von Meyer, 
Stier, De Wette, H. A. W. Meyer, Weizsicker, and 
the official revision of Luther’s Version (New Testa- 





1 Ganon Cook, the editor of The Speaker's Commentary (London, 10 
yols., 1871-1882) claims for his contributors to have “anticipated, both 
in conception and execution, the purpose of the Revised Version now in 
progress” (see Preface to the last volume, p. iv.). The resemblance is 
naturally most striking in those parts which were prepared by members 
of the Revision Committee (John, Hebrews, James, Revelation). The 
~ forty contributors to the English edition of Lange's Commentary (New 

York and Edinburgh, 1864-1881, 25 vols.) might set up the same claim, 
without any reflection upon the Revisers, and furnish ample proof, 
Dr. Riddle, a member of the American New Testament Company, and a 
contributor to Lange's Commentary, after a careful comparison, arrived 
at the conclusion that on an average more than one half (from fifty to 
* seventy-five per cent.) of the changes in the Revised New Testament were 
anticipated in the English translation and adaptation of that Commen- 
tary, which was nearly completed (in the New Testament part) before 
the Revision began. The percentage increased as the Commentary went 
on. Inthe Gospel of Matthew (published N. Y, 1864) it is about one 
half; in the Gospel of John (published 1871) two thirds to three fourths; 
in Romans (1869), Galatians, and Ephesians (1870), more than two thirds. 
See Dr. Riddle’s detailed statement in the American edition of Dr. Rob- 
erts’s Companion to the Revised Version, p. 190. Tarrived at the same con- 
clusion by comparison during the progress of Revision. But while the two 
Revision Committees have carefully used all available helps, they had to go, 
like all conscientious scholars, through the whole process of investigation, 
and to act on each change according to their own independent judgment. 
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ment, 1876)... The number of English versions is 
much larger, and began as early as the last century 
with Campbell (the Gospels, 1788), Macknight (the 
Epistles, 1795), Archbishop Newcome (17 96). From 
the present century we have several translations 
of widely differing merits, by Charles Thomson 
(1808), John Bellamy (1818), Noah Webster (New 
Haven, 1833), Nathan Hale (Boston, 1836, from 
Griesbach’s text), Granville Penn (London, 1836), 
Edgar Taylor (London, 1840), Andrews Norton 
(the Gospels, Boston, 1855), Robert Young (Edin- 
burgh, 1863, very literal), Samuel Sharpe (1840, 
6th ed. London, 1870, from Griesbach’s text), Tax 
Sawyer (Boston, 1858), J. Nelson Darby (published 
anonymously, London, 2d ed. 1872), T.S. Green (Lon- 
don, 1865), G. R. Noyes (Professor in Harvard Uni- 
versity, Boston, 1869; 4th ed. 1870, published by 
the American Unitarian Association; a very good 
translation from the eighth edition of Tischendorf 
in Matthew, Mark, and part of Luke; Dr. Ezra Abbot 
added a list of Tischendorf’s readings from Luke 
xvili. 10 to John vi. 2, 3, and critically revised the 
proofs), Alford (London, 1869), Joseph B. Rotherham 
(London, 1872, text of Tregelles), Samuel Davidson 
(prepared at the suggestion of Tischendorf from his 
last Greek text, London, 1875), John Brown Me- 
Clellan (the Gospels, London, 1875, on the basis of 
the Authorized Version, but with a “ critically re- 
vised” text), the “Revised English Bible,” prepared 
by four English divines (London, 1877), the Gospel 


* The Old Testament was translated by Dr. F. W. Gotch and Dr. Benja- 
min Davies; the New Testament by Dr. G. A. Jacob and Dr. Samuel G. 
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‘of John and the Pauline Epistles, by Five Anglican 
Clergymen (Dean Henry Alford, Bishop George 
Moberly, Rev. William (y. Humphry, Bishop Chas. 
J. Ellicott, and Dr. John Barrow, 1857, 1861). Nor 
were these attempts confined to individuals. “The 
American Bible Union,” a Baptist association in 
America, spent for nearly twenty years a vast amount 
of money, zeal, and labor on an improved version, 
and published the New Testament in full (second 
revision, New York and London, 1869, with “im- 
merse,” “immersion,” and “ John the Immerser”), 
and the Old Testament in part (with learned com- 
ments, the best of them by Dr. Conant, on Job, 
Psalins, and Proverbs). Last, though not least, we 
must.mention The Variorum Bible for Bible Teach- 
ers, prepared by five Anglican scholars (T. K. 
Cheyne, R. L. Clarke, S. R. Driver, Alfred Good- 

‘win, and W. Sanday), and published by Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, London, 1880 (in very small print); 
it contains a judicious selection of various readings 
and renderings from the best critical and exegetical 
authorities—we may say a full apparatus for the 
reader of the English Version. 

Of these translators, Dean Alford and the five An- 
glican clergymen came nearest to the Canterbury 
Revisers, as far as the idiom and the reverential 
handling of the Authorized Version is concerned.’ 


“i eS eed. 


Green. The work was published by the Queen’s Printers, Eyre and 
Spottiswoode, London, 1877. The first two scholars are Baptists, and 
members of the Old ‘Testament Company of Revisers, but were engaged 
in this work long before. Dr. Davies died 1875. 

1The London Times, in a semi-official article of May 20, 1881, says of 
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It may well be said, without the least disparage- 
ment of the merits of the Revising Committees, that 
the great majority of the changes of text and version 
(probably more than four fifths) which they finally 
adopted had been anticipated by previous translators 
and commentators, and had become the common 
property of biblical scholars before the year 1870. 

But these improvements were scattered among 
many books, and lacked public recognition. They 
had literary worth, but no ecclesiastical authority. 
They were the work of individuals, not of the 
Church. <A translator may please eee but not 
many others who are equally competent. “If there 
was one lesson,” says Dean Alford, “ which the Five 
Clergymen” (he being one of them) “learned from 





this tentative effort of the Five (afterwards Four) Episcopal clergymen: 
“The work was very favorably received both in England and America. 
It received the commendation of Archbishop Trench, and was spoken of 
in America by Mr. Marsh, in his Lectures on the English Language, as ‘by 
far the most judicious modern recension’ that was known to him. It 
passed through several editions, and, though now almost forgotten, must 
certainly be considered as the germ of the present Revision. It showed 
clearly two things—first, that a revision, could be made without seriously 
interfering with either the diction or rhythm of the Authorized Version; : 
secondly, that a revision, if made at all, must be made by a similar co- Op- 
eration of independent minds and by corporate and collegiate discussion. 
A third fact also was disclosed, which bad a salutary effect in checking 
premature efforts—viz., that, as these Revisers themselves said, the work 
was ‘one of extreme difficulty,’ and a difficulty which they believed was 
‘scarcely capable of being entirely surmounted, And they were right. 
The present Revision, good in the main as we certainly believe it will be 
found to be, confirms the correctness of their experience. As we shall 
hereafter see, there are difficulties connected with a conservative revision 
of the existing translation of the Greek Testament that are practically 
insuperable,” 
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their sessions, it was that no new rendering is safe 
until it has gone through many brains, and been 
thoroughly sifted by differing perceptions and 
tastes.”? Ministers without number—learned, half- 
learned, and illiterate, especially the last. class—un- 
dertook to mend King James’s Version in the pul- 
pit, and to display a little Greek and less, Hebrew, 
at the risk of disturbing the devotion of their hear- 
ers and unsettling their belief in verbal inspiration. 
The conservative and timid held back and feared to 
touch the sacred ark. A very moderate attempt of 
the American Bible Society. to purify and unify the 
text of the old version was defeated (1858), though 
some improvements were saved. Nevertheless, the 
demand for an authorized emendation of the popu- 
lar versions steadily increased in all Protestant coun- 
tries, especially in England and the United States, 
where the Bible is most deeply lodged in the affec- 
tions of the people. The subject of an authoritative 
revision was discussed with great ability by W.'Sel- 
wyn (1856), Trench (1858), Alford, Ellicott, Light- 
foot, and many others. Different opinions prevailed 
as to the extent of the changes, but the vast majority 
deprecated a new version, and desired simply such 
a revision of the time-honored old version as would 
purge it of acknowledged errors and blemishes, 
conform it more fully to the original Greek and 
Hebrew, adapt it to the language and scholarship of 
‘the present age, and be a new bond of union and 
strength among all English-speaking churches. 





1 Preface to his Revised Version of the New Testament, p. vi. 


24 
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This is the object of the Anglo-American Revision 
movement, which began in 1870, and will be com- 
pleted in the present year (1883), or, at all events, in 
the year 1884. 

King James’s Version can never recover its for- 
mer authority, for revolutions never go backward. 
It is slowly but surely declining, and doomed to a 
peaceful death and honorable burial; but it will rise 
to a new life of usefulness in the Ravidion that is, or 
that is to come. Its imperfections will disappear, 
its beauties and excellences will remain. 


CHAPTER EIGHTH. 
THE REVISED VERSION. 


Literature. 
J. EncuisH Epirions. 


The | New Testament | of | our Lord and Saviour | Jesus Christ | trans- 
luted out of the Greek: | being the Version set forth A.D. 1611 | compared 
with the most ancient authorities and revised | A.D. 1881. | Printed for the 
Universities of | Oxford and Cambridge | Oxford | at the University Press | 
1881. The same issued under the same title from the Cambridge Univer- 
sity Press. i 

‘The work was published May 17, 1881, in various styles and at various 
prices, from sixteen dollars down to fifteen cents, and sold in enormous 
quantities. The University editions are copyrighted in the British do- 
minions and have the approval of the American Committee, which im- 
ported a memorial edition in the best style of paper and binding, for dis- 
tribution among subscribers. 

The University Presses have also issued, in various sizes, The Parallel 
New Testament, giving the Authorized Version and the Revised Version 
in parallel columns, and “ The Parallel New Testament, Greek and English 
(1882).” The last is the most convenient for the student of the Greek 
Testament. ‘Che Oxford edition gives the Greek text. of the Revised 
Version, by Archdeacon Palmer; the Cambridge edition gives the Greek 
text (Beza’s) of the Authorized Version, by Dr. Scrivener, on one page, 
with one column blank for readings ; and both give on the opposite page 
the Authorized Version.and the Revised Version in parallel columns. 


II, AMERICAN EDITrIoNs. 


In the absence of an authorized American edition and an international 
copyright there appeared in rapid succession over thirty reprints, one (by 
photographic process) even a few hours after the publication of the Eng- 
Jish edition. Some of these reprints are exact reproductions of the Uni- 
versity editions; some are Americanized, and reverse the Appendix; some 
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have introduction and notes; some have the Old Version in parallel col- 
umns or on corresponding pages; some are remarkably correct; some 
full of blunders. I mention the following editions from my collection : 

Harper & Broruenrs, New York, 1881, Three editions in different sizes, 
one in Pica, Demy 8vo (pp. 652), which precisely corresponds to the 
Oxford edition except that the American renderings of specific passages 
are printed as foot-notes, and the fourteen changes of classes of passages 
are printed on the page preceding the text. (The Harpers have also 
published from English plates the two volumes of Westcott and Hort’s 
Greek Testament, and a Greek-English Testament, giving the Greek text 
with the Revised Version on opposite pages.) 

Forps, Howarp, & Huisert, New York, 1881 (Long Primer, crown 
8vo). “Edited by Rev, Roswell D, Hitchcock, D.D., with a Preface. The 
readings and renderings, both general and specific, of the American Com- 
mittee are incorporated with the text, and “while” is twice substituted 
for “whiles.” The first edition was defective and cancelled; the second 
is carefully done, The editor says in the Preface (p. x.): “ Probably this 
Revision will not be accepted just as it is, in either form, But. in all the 
essentials of close and faithful rendering, it will be recognized as an im- 
mense improvement upon the King James Revision of nearly three hun- 
dred years ago, which must now begin to be laid aside. And as to the 
points of difference between the two Companies of Revisers, the renderings 
preferred by the American Revisers will, in most cases, be considered more 
exact and self-consistent than those preferred by their Anglican brethren.” 

Rurus Wenpetu (Minister of the Gospel ”), Albany, N. Y., 1882 
(pp. 616), Called “Student’s Edition.” It has several ingenious and 
convenient peculiarities, showing what is common to the Revision and 
Authorized Version, and, by diacritical marks and foot-notes, what is 
peculiar to each, At the end is given a Numerical Summary, showing the 
number of chapters, paragraphs, verses, and words in each book of the 
Authorized Version and Revised Version, ‘ 

Hvssarp Brornuers, Philadelphia, 1881, With Introduction of 119 
pages. The same publishers issued an Americanized edition by Rev. Dr. 
Henry G, Weston and Bishop William R. Nicholson, who state in the Pref- 
ace: “Tt is certain that the American suggestions have received the almost 
universal approval of American Christians, There can be no question that 
if the Revision comes into general use in this country, it’ will be in the 
form preferred by the American Committee,” 

American Baprisr Pusiication Soorgry, Philadelphia, 1881. With 
this prefatory notice: “In this edition the changes suggested by the 
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American Committee have been incorporated into the text. The English 
preferences will be found in the Appendix. No other changes have been 
made, except that the spelling of a few words, such as ‘judgement,’ 
‘cloke,’ etc., have been conformed to the American usage.” 

Prorie’s Eprrion. The Revised New Testament, Embracing the Com- 
plete Text of the Revised Version ; also, a Concise History of this Revision 
and of previous Versions and Translations. Edited by Francis S. Hoyt, 
D.D., American Editor of Angus's Handbook of the Bible. With more 
than one hundred engravings. New York: Phillips & Hunt, 1881 
(Methodist Episcopal Book Concern). 

Porrer & Coares, Philadelphia, 1881 and 1882. Comparative Edition. 
The Authorized Version and the Revised Version in parallel columns, 

Funk & WaAGNALLS, New York, 1882. Teachers’ Edition. The read- 
ings of the American Appendix introduced into the margin, and the 
parallel passages (selected from Bagster’s Reference Bible and Scripture 
Treasury) printed in full, Edited by W. F. Crafts. 

Dopp, Mean, & Co., New York, 1881, ‘Two editions, one with the 
Authorized Version and the Revised Version on opposite pages. 

American Tracr Socrery, New York, 1881. Same as Dodd -and 
Mead’s. 

Other editions by Lez & SuepParp (Boston); Lorirop & Co. (Bos- 
ton); Henry Brit Pusrisnine Company (Norwich, Conn.); A, J. Hor- 
MAN & Co. (Philadelphia, several editions); Zizeier & Co. (Philadelphia 
and Chicago); ScAmmEeLL & Co, (St. Louis); Luaco Brorners & Co. 
(New York); Grorcr Munro (in the “Seaside Library,” New York, 
1881, with Tischendorf’s Tauchnitz edition of the Authorized Version); 
R. Wortutncton (New York); AMERICAN Book Excuancr (New York, 
defunct); CALi, Catxrss, & Co, (Chicago), ete., ete. 


Ill. ConcoRDANCES OF THE REVISED VERSION, 


A Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament, 
embracing the Marginal Readings of the English Revisers as well as those 
of the American Committee. By John Alexander Thoms. London (W. 
H. Allen & Co., 13 Waterloo Place), 1882. (Small 4to, pp. 532.) Repub- 
lished from English plates by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, 1883. 

This Concordance is “ published under the authorization of Oxford and 
Cambridge iiliversiciesss ’ It contains a brief Preface with the following 
remark (p. vi. sq.): “I have included the more important of the marginal 
readings of the ante Revisers as well as those of the American Com- 
‘mittee. And here I may venture to regret that the Revisers, while alter- 
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ing so much, have not gone a little further, many of the marginal read- 
ings being manifestly superior to those of the accepted text. The Ameri- 
can notes are also, most of them, very valuable, and deserve far better 
treatment than to be relegated to the end of the book without so much as 
a reference mark in the text to indicate their existence.” But this re- . 
flection is unjust. The English Revisers are not to be blamed for carrying 
out an arrangement with the American Committee. 

The Student’s Concordance to the Revised Version 1881, of the New Tes- 
tament of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ. Compiled upon an Original 
Plan, shewing the changes in all words referred to. London and Derby 
(Bemrose and Son, 441 pages). Republished from English plates by 
D. Appleton & Co., New York, 1882. 

The compilers say in the Preface that they “ began this work, conscious 
of the defects of the Authorized Version, yet with a predilection for it in 
the main,” but came to “a growing appreciation of the value” of the 
Revised Version, “as carrying within itself the evidence that it is a 
translation of a purer text, by the hands of a company of devout and 
more able men than has ever before been joined together for a like pur- 
pose.” - The Concordance includes a Genealogical Table of the principal 
early editions of the Greek Testament and their connection with the 
Version of 1611, a list of omitted words of the Authorized Version, and of 
new words in the Revised Version. A convenient feature of this edition 
is the addition. of the corresponding words of the Authorized Version, 
which facilitates the comparison, showing the superior consistency of the 
Revised. Version. ‘The American Appendix is entirely ignored, but the 
Appletons have properly added it at the close of their edition. 

What is still needed in this line is a Critical Greek and Comparative 
English Concordance of the New Testament (or a revised and enlarged edi- 
tion of Hudson—Abbot). Such a work should give, in the alphabetical 
order of the Greek words, the rendering of both the Authorized Version 
and the Revised Version. 


TY. Books on THE REVISION. 


The Revision literature is very large, and constantly growing. 

A. Works published before the publication of the Revised Version, 
but with reference to the Revision : 

The essays of Archbishop Trenon (The Authorized Version of the 
New Testament in Connection with some Recent Proposals for its Revision, 
revised ed. Lond. 1859), Bishop ELticorr (Considerations on the Revision 
of the English Version of the New Testament, Lond, 1870), and Dr. (now 
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Bishop) Licurroor (On a Fresh Revision of the New Testament, 2d ed. 
Lond. 1871); authorized American edition, in 1 vol., with introduction 
by Purire Scuarr, New York (Harpers), 1873. All these authors are 
members of the Revision Committee.. The Introduction of the American 
editor was several times separately published by the American Revision 
Committee as a programme of their work. 

Witu1am Mitxican (Professor of Divinity and Biblical Criticism in 
Aberdeen, Member of the N.'T. Revision Company) and ALEx. Roperrs 
(Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews; Member of the N. T. Revision Com- 
pany): The Words of the New Testament as Altered by Transmission and 
Ascertained by Modern Criticism. Edinburgh, 1873 (262 pages). 

W. Mitt.ar Nicorsoy, M.A., D.S.C. (Edinb.): Classical Revision of the 
Greek New Testament Tested and Applied on Uniform Principles, with 
Suggested Alterations of the English Version. London (Williams and 
Norgate), 1878 (149 pages). 

Anglo-American Bible Revision, by members of the AMERICAN REVISION 
Commirrer. Philadelphia (American Sunday-School Union) and New 
York (42 and 44 Bible - House), 1879. Second ed., revised, 192 pages, 
Contains nineteen short essays by as many American Revisers on various 
aspects of the Revision then going on. It was twice republished in 
England, by Nisbet & Co., and by the “ London Sunday-School Union,” 
under the title: Biblical Revision, its Necessity and Purpose. London (56 
Old Bailey), 1879 (186 pages). 

B. Works published after the publication of the Revision (1881). 

(a) Friendly criticisms by members of the Revision Companies and 
others. 

Arex. Roserts, D.D. (Professor of Humanity, St. Andrews; Member 
of the N. T. Revision Company): Companion to the Revised Version of 
the New Testament. London, 1881 (Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co.), With 
Supplement by a Member of the American Committee of Revision 
[P. Schaff]. New York (published by Cassell, Petter, Galpin, & Co., 
and jointly by Funk & Wagnalls), 1881 (213 pages). 

Freperick Fiexp, M.A., LL.D. (Member of the O.T. Revision Com- 
pany): Otium Norvicense. Notes on Select Passages of the Greek Testa- 
ment. Oxford, 1881. Scholarly and able. 

The New Revision and its Study. By Members of the A merican Revision — 
Committee (Drs. ABBoT, RipDLe, Dwieut, THAYER, Kenpricx, CrosBy),: 
Reprinted from “ Sunday-School Times,” Philadelphia, 1881 (107 pages), 

Dr. Samvuen Newru (Prine. New College): Lectures on Bible Revision, 


* London, 1881, 
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B. H. Kennepy (Canon -of Ely; Hon. Fellow of St. John’s Cullege, 
Cambridge; Member of the N. T. Revision Company): The Lly Lectures 
on the Revised Version of the New Testament. Lond. 1882 (xxi. and 165 
pages). ‘Three Sermons on the Interpretation of the Bible, on the Re- 
vised Text, and on the Revised Version, with three Appendices, a prefa- 
tory Letter to Dr. Scrivener, and a Postscript against the attack of 'the 
“ Quarterly Reviewer.” “The furor theologicus,” says Canon Kennedy 
(p. 155), “ never amuses, it only saddens me. I know what it has done 
in the ages; I see what it is doing in the present day; I dread what it 
may do in the times that are coming.” 

The Revisers and the Greek Text of the New Testament. By Two Mem- 
bers of the New Testament Company [Bishop Exticorr and Archdeacon 
PatmerR]. London (Macmillan & Co.), 1882 (79 pages). A semi-official 
vindication of the Greek text of the Revisers against the assault of the 
“ Quarterly Review.” Calm,,dignified, and convincing. 

Epwaxrp Byron’ Nicuonsoy, M.A.: Our New New Testament. An 

Explanation of the Need and a Criticism of the Fulfilment. London (Riv- 
ingtons), 1881 (80 pages). Favorable, but advocates further revision. 
* Bishop Atrrep Le (of the Diocese of Delaware, Member of the'N. T. 
Revision Company): Co-operative Revision of the New Testament. New 
York, 1882, Contains a valuable list of changes due to the American 
Committee. 

Dr. CuarLes Snort (Professor in Columbia College, New York, and 
Member of the N. T, Revision Company): The New Revision of King 
James’ Revision of the New Testament. Several articles in “ The Ameri- 
can Journal of Philology,” edited by Gildersleeve, Baltimore, 1881 and 
1882, ‘The second paper is a careful and minute examination of the re- 
vision of St. Matthew. 

C. J. VaucuHan, D.D. (Dean of Llandaff, and Master of the Temple, 
Member of the N. T. Revision Company): Authorized or Revised? Ser- 
mons on Some of the Texts in which the Revised Version Differs from the 
Authorized. London (Macmillan & Co.), 1882 (xviii. and 335 pages), 

The passages discussed in these sermons are 1 Tim. iii. 16; John v. 35, 
56, 89,40; xvii. 2,11, 24; Luke xxi. 16-19; Col. ii. 18, 23; Phil. ii. 5-10; 
Heb. x, 19-22; Rom. v. 18, 19; Col. iii. 1-4; John vi. 12; 1 Pet. i: 13; 
Heb, xii. 17; Eph. v.1; John v.44; Matt. xxv. 8; Acts ii. 24; Rev. xxii, 
14; Eph. iii. 14,15. The distinguished author advocates favorable action 
of the Anglican Church before the Revision is adopted by Dissenters and 
Americans. “There are not wanting indications” (he says, Preface, p. 
xvii.) “of a probable acceptance by the American people on the one 
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hand, and by the great English Nonconformist bodies on the other, of 
the Revised Version, in the formation of which, by an act of simple jus- 
tice, they have been admitted to an honorable participation. No mis- 
fortune could be more lamentable, no catastrophe is more earnestly to be 
deprecated, than that which should destroy the one link of union which 
has hitherto bound together the English-speaking race, amidst whatever 
varieties of place or thought, of government or doctrine—the possession 
of a common Bible. Hitherto there has been one intelligible sense, at 
all events, in which we could speak of transatlantic or even of non-con- 
forming members of the one Church of England. A heavy blow will 
have been struck at this unity of feeling and worship, if unhappily the 
time should ever arrive when the race shall have its two Bibles—more 
especially if it shall come to be known that the Bible of America and of 
the Nonconformist is far nearer in accuracy, however it may be in beauty, 
to the original Word itself, than the Bible tenaciously clung to by the 
English Episcopalian.” 

Rey. W. A. OsBorne (Rector of Dodington): The Revised Version of the 
New Testament. A Critical Commentary with Notes upon the Text. Lon- 
don (Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co.), 1882 (200 pages). Mostly favorable, 
“J was struck, as all candid critics must be, with the greater accuracy of 
the text and the wonderful fidelity of many of the renderings, and felt 
proud of the triumph of English scholarship, notably in the Epistles to 

‘the Romans and Corinthians. . . . While, with others, I was startled at 
first by the great number of minor alterations and transpositions, I found 
that in most cases the Revisers were justified by the concurrent testi- 
mony of MSS., versions, and Fathers, and that in many of the attacks 
made upon them, there was either gross exaggeration, or a curious igno- 
rance of the idioms of the Greck and Hebrew languages” (Preface, v. and 
vi.). ‘Then the author goes on to object to “light inaccuracies or incon- 
sistencies.” 

W. G. Humrury, B.D. (Vicar of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, Prebendary 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and Member of the N.T’. Revision Company): 
A Commentary on the Revised Version of the New Testament. Lon- 
don and New York (Cassell, Petter, & Co.), 1882 (xxi. and 474 pages). 
Notes, stating briefly and clearly the reasons for the changes that have 
been made in the Authorized Version from Matthew to Revelation, with 
constant reference to the renderings of the earlier English versions. A 
useful book, but the Preface contains some curious mistakes—e. g., that 
Tischendorf “ presented the Sinaitic Bible” (which he never owned) “ to 
the Czar of Russia” (p. xi.). The American Appendix is ignored. — 
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(6) In opposition to the Revision. 

[Dean Joun W. Burcoy, B.D.]: Three Articles on New Testament 
Revision in. the London “Quarterly Review” (John Murray) for October, 
1881, January and April, 1882. Announced for separate publication 
under the author’s name. A sweeping condemnation of the latest critical 
scholarship, as well as of the oldest MSS. of the Greek Testament. By 
far the most vigorous and unsparing attack on the Revised Version. 
See above, pp. 119 sq. and 293 sqq. 

Sir Epmunp Becxerr: Should the Revised New Testament be Authorized? 
London (John Murray), 1882 (194 pages). Condemns without mercy the 
English style of the R. V., and prefers the “ beasts,” Rey. iv. 6. 

G. Wasurneron Moon, F.R.S.L.: The Revisers’ English. With Photo- 
graphs of the Revisers. A Series of Criticisms, Showing the Revisers’ Vio- 
lations of the Laws of the Language. London (Hatchards, Piccadilly), 
1882 (145 pages). Republished, New York (Funk & Wagnalls), 1882. 
Mr. Moon is the author of The Dean’s English versus Dean Alford’s Essays 
on The Queen’s English, and was answered by Alford in M7, Moon's English, 
to which Mr. Moon again replied. He severely criticises the Revision 
according to the strict rules of modern grammar; but most of the de- 
partures which he condemns are found in the old version and sustained 
by classical usage. The book is amusing, and not without some good 
points, 

F. C. Coox, M.A. (Canon of Exeter, and Editor of The Speaker’s Com- 
mentary): The Revised Version of the First Three Gospels Considered in 
its Bearings upon the Record of our Lord’s Words and of Incidents in his 
Life. London (John Murray), 1882 (250 pages). Moderately and re- 
spectfully opposed. Canon Cook wrote also A Protest Against the Change 
in the Last Petition of the Lord’s Prayer (London, 1881; 3d ed. 1882); to 
which Bishop Lightfoot replied in defense of the masculine rendering of 
Tov wovnpov (“the evil One”), in “The Guardian,” London, Nos, 1866—- 
1868 (September, 1881), Canon Cook rejoined in A Second Letter to the 
Lord Bishop of London, London, 1882 (107 pages). 

T. H. 1. Leary (D.C.L., Oxford) : A Critical Examination of Bishop 
Lightfoot’s Defence of the Last Petition in the Lord's Prayer, London (11 
Southampton Street), 1882 (23 pages). 

Roserr Youne, LL.D, (author of the Analytical Concordance of the 
Bible) : Contributions to a New Revision, or A Critical Companion to the 
New Testament. Edinburgh (G, A. Young & Co.), 1881 (890 pages). He 
notices the alterations of the Revisers and the American Appendix, but 
gives more literal and uniform renderings as “a help to a future Reyision.” 
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Dr. S.C. MALAN: Seven Chapters of the Revision of 1881 revised ; and 
Select Readings, etc., revised. London, 1881-82. 

Dr. G. W. Samson: The English Revisers’ Greek Teat Shown to be 
Unauthorized Except by Egyptian Copies Discarded by Greeks, and to be 
Opposed to the Historic Text of all Ages and Churches. Cambridge, Mass. 
(132 pages). A curious anachronism. The learned author advocates 
“the true light” of Hug, “the master watchman,” and opposes “ the 
false lights” of the “misleading regelles and the ambitious Tischen- 
dorf” (whose name is invariably misspelled with ff). 

(c) Friendly and unfriendly criticisms, mostly by divines of the Church 
of England, appeared in two weekly periodicals: 

Public Opinion, London (11 Southampton Street, Strand), from May 21 
to December, 1881. 

Christian Opinion and Revisionist (edited by Leary), London (Hatchards, 
Publisher, ete., 187 Piccadilly), from Jan. 7, 1882, to June 17, 1882. 

Besides, almost every religious newspaper and quarterly review in the 
English language for 1881 and 1882 had critical notices of the Revised 
Version; notably so “The Quarterly Review,” “The Church Quarterly 
Review,” “The Contemporary: Review,” “The Nineteenth Century,” 
“The British Quarterly,’ “The Edinburgh Review,” “The Expositor,” 
“The Homiletic Quarterly,” “The Catholic Presbyterian,” “ The Presby- 
terian Quarterly Review,” “The Bibliotheca Sacra,” “The North Ameri- 

- can Review,” “The New-Englander,” “The American Church Review,” 
“The Baptist Quarterly,” “The Methodist Quarterly Review,” etc., etc. 
Some’ of these review articles are by Sanday, Farrar, Newth, Angus, 
Perowne, Stanley, Plumptre, Evans, G. Vance Smith, M. R. Vincent, War- 
field, Gardiner, Daniel R. Goodwin, and other able scholars, 

VY. Hisrorica. 

Documentary History of the American Committee on Revision, Prepared 
by Order of the American Committee, In course of preparation. Not to 
be published till after the completion of the work (New York, 1884). 

A yaluable (semi-official) contribution to the history of the English 
Revision Committee is found in the London Times for May 20, 1881, 
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THE ACTION OF THE CONVOCATION OF CANTERBURY. 


A new version of the Holy Scriptures for public 
use was a much easier task in the days of King 
James than in our age. ‘ Then English Christendom 
was confined to one Church in a little island, and 
under the sovereign rule of the crown; now it is 
spread over five continents, and divided into many 
independent organizations. Then the rival versions 
were but of recent date; now the version to be re- 
placed is hallowed by the memories of nearly three 
centuries, and interwoven with the literature of two 
nations. To bring a new version within the reach 
of possible success, it must not only be far better 
than the old, but the joint work of representative 
scholars from the various churches of Great Britain 
and the United States. In other words, it must 
have an interdenominational, international, and in- 
tercontinental character and weight. 

The obstacles in the way of such an undertaking 
seemed to be irremovable before the year 1870. 
Nothing but a special providence could level the 
mountains of old traditions-and prejudices, of mod- 
ern rivalries and jealousies. But in that year the 
Spirit of God emboldened the most conservative of 
the English churches to venture upon the uncertain 
sea of Revision, inspired that Church with a large- 
hearted and far-sighted liberality towards the other 
branches of English-speaking Christendom at home 
and across the ocean, and brought about a combina- 
tion of men and means such as had never existed 
before in the history of the Bible, and as is not 

: 
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likely to be repeated for a long time to come. BN 
calm retrospect presents the origin of this move- 
ment almost in the light of a moral miracle. 

The new Revision was born in the mother Church 
of English Christendom. She made the Authorized 
Version, and had an hereditary right to take the lead 
in its improvement and displacement. She still 
represents the largest membership, the strongest in- 
stitutions, the richest literature, among those eccle- 
siastical organizations which have sprung from the 
Anglo-Saxon stock. She would never accept a Re- 
vision from: any other denomination. She has all 
the necessary qualifications of learning and piety to 
produce as good a version for our age as King 
James’s Revisers produced for their generation. It 
is to be regretted that the Church of England could 
not act as a unit in this matter, and that the Con- 
vocation of York refused to co-operate. But the 
movement had to begin somewhere, and it did begin 
in the strongest and most influential quarter, and 
with as much authority as can be expected in the 
present state of that Church. No royal decree, no 
act of Parliament, could nowadays inaugurate such 
a work of Christian scholarship, which is destined 
to be used as far as the dominion of the English 
language extends. 

The Upper House of the Convocation of Canter- 
bury, under the impulse of some of the ablest and 
wisest divines, started the long-desired Revision 
movement on the 10th of February, 1870, by adopt- 
ing a cautious resolution offered by the late Dr. 8. 
Wilberforce (Bishop, first of Oxford, then of Win- 
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chester), and seconded by Dr. Ellicott (Bishop of 
Gloucester and Bristol), to the effect— 


“That a Committee of both Houses be appointed to report on the 
desirableness of a Revision of the Authorised Version of the Old and New 
Testaments, whether by marginal notes or otherwise, in those passages 
where plain and clear errors, whether in the Hebrew or Greek text 
originally adopted by the translators, or in the translations made from 
the same, shall on due investigation be found to exist.” 


In accordance with this resolution a report was 
laid before the Convocation of Canterbury at its 
session in May, 1870, and was accepted unanimously 
by the Upper House and by a large majority of the 
Lower House. The report is as follows: 


“1, That it is desirable that a revision of the Authorised Version of 
the Holy Scriptures be undertaken. 

“2. That the revision be so conducted as to comprise both marginal 
renderings and such emendations as it may be found necessary to insert 
in the text of the Authorised Version. 

“3, That in the above resolutions we do not contemplate any new 
translation of the Bible, nor any alteration of the language, except where, 
in the judgment of the most competent scholars, such change is necessary. 

“4, That in such necessary changes, the style of the language employed 
in the existing version be closely followed. 

“5, That it is desirable that Convocation should nominate a body of 
its own members to undertake the work of revision, who shall be at 
liberty to invite the co-operation of anyeminent for scholarship, to what- 
ever nation or religious body they may belong.” 


ORGANIZATION AND RULES OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 


These are “the fundamental resolutions” adopted 
by Convocation. The work now passed entirely 
into the hands of the Commission which was appoint- 
ed by that body, and consisted of eight Bishops’ and 





1 The Revisers appointed by the Upper House, May 3, 1870, were the 
‘Bishops of Winchester (Samuel Wilberforce), St. David’s (Connop Thirl- 
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eight Presbyters,’ with power to enlarge. They held 
the first meeting a few weeks afterwards, May 25 
(the Bishop of Winchester presiding), effected an or- 
ganization, and took the following action : 


“Resotvep: I. That the committee, appointed by the Convocation 
of Canterbury at its last session, separate itself into two companies, the 
one for the revision of the Authorised Version of the Old Testament, the 
other for the revision of the Authorised Version of the New Testament. 

“TJ. That the company for the revision of the Authorised Version of 
the Old Testament consist of the Bishops of St. David's, Llandaff, Ely, and 
Bath and Wells, and of the following members from the Lower House— 
Archdeacon Rose, Canon Selwyn, Dr. Jebb, and. Dr. Kay. 

“II. That the company for the revision of the Authorised Version of 
the New Testament consist of the Bishops of Winchester,” Gloucester and 
Bristol,? and Salisbury,‘ and of the following members from the Lower 
House, the Prolocutor,’ the Deans of Canterbury § and Westminster,’ and 
Canon Blakesley. 

“TV. That the first portion of the work to be undertaken by the Old 
Testament Company be the revision of the Authorised Version of the 
Pentateuch. 

“VY, That the first tortion of the work to be undertaken by the New 
Testament Company ke the revision of the Authorised Version of the 
Synoptical Gospels. 

“VI. That the following scholars and divines be invited to join the 
Old Testament Company: 





wall), Llandaff (Alfred Ollivant), Gloucester and Bristol (Charles John 
Ellicott), Salisbury (George Moberly), Ely (idward Harold Browne, af- 
terwards successor of Wilberforce in the See of Winchester), Lincoln 
(Christopher Wordsworth, who soon afterwards withdrew), Bath and Wells 
(Lord Arthur Charles Hervey). 

1 Appointed by the Lower House: The Prolocutor (Edward Henry 
Bickersteth), the Deans of Canterbury (Alford) and Westminster (Stan- 
ley), the Archdeacon of Bedford (Henry John Rose), Canons Selwyn 
and Blakesley, Dr. Jebb, and Dr. Kay, 

2 Dr. Wilberforce. 3 Dr. Ellicott. * Dr. Moberly. 

5 The Very Rey. Edward Henry Bickersteth. ® Dean Alford, 

7 Dean Stanley. 
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ALEXANDER, 
L. 

CuEnery, Professor, 

Coox, Canon, 

Davipson, Professor A. 
B. 

Davies, Dr. B. 

FArrBatry, Professor, 


Dr. W.{Frep, Rev. F. 


GrysBure, Dr, 
Gorcn, Dr. 
HARRISON, 
con. 
Leatues, Professor. 
McGm11, Professor, 
Payne Surru, Canon. 
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Perowne, Professor J. 
H. 
PLuMPTRE, Professor. 


Archdea- | Pusey, Canon. 


Wrieut, Dr. (British 
Museum). 

Wricut, W. A, (Cam- 
bridge).? 


“VII. That the following scholars and divines be invited to join the 
New Testament Company: 


Awneus, Dr. Licutroort, Dr. Scorr, Dr. ( Balliol 
Brown, Dr. Davin. MILLIGAN, Professor. College). 


Dusty, Archbishop of. 
Eaptr, Dr. 

Hort, Rev. F, J. A. 
Humpnry, Rev. W. G. 
Kennepy, Canon. 
Lex, Archdeacon, 


Mov tron, Professor. 
Neway, Dr. J. H. 
Newt, Professor, 
Roserrs, Dr. A. 
Situ, Rey. G. VANcrE, 


Scrivener, Rev. F. H. 

Sr. ANpRrEW’s, Bishop 
of. 

TREGELLES, Dr, 

VAuGHAN, Dr, 

Wesrcorr, Canon.® 














” Afterwards Dean of Canterbury. 

* Principal Douglas, of the Free College of Glasgow, Professor Weir, of 
the University of Glasgow, Professor W, Robertson Smith, of the Free Col- 
lege of Aberdeen, and Professor J, D, Geden, of the Wesleyan Institute of 
Didsbury, were subsequently added to the Old Testament Company. 
Bishops Thirlwall and Ollivant, Canon Selwyn, Archdeacon Rose, Drs. 
Fairbairn, McGill, Weir, and Davies died during the progress of the work. 
Bishop Wordsworth of Lincoln, Dr. Jebb, and Dr, Plumptre resigned. 
Dr. Pusey and Canon Cook declined the invitation, 

* Cardinal Newman declined. Dr. Tregelles (d. 1875) was prevented 
by feeble health from attending, but was present in spirit by his critical 
edition of the Greek Testament, to which he had devoted the strength 
of his life. Dean Alford died a few months after the beginning of the 
work (January, 1871) which lay so near his heart, and which he did so 
much to set in motion; his place was supplied by Dean Merivale (the 
historian of the Roman empire), who, after attending a few sessions, re- 
signed, and was succeeded by Professor (afterwards Archdeacon) Palmer, 
of Oxford, Bishop Wilberforce attended only once, and died in 1873, 
Dr. Eadie attended regularly, but spoke seldom, and died in 1876, after 
completing his History of the English Bible. The total number of work- 
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“VIII. That the general principles to be followed by both companies 
be as follows: 

“1, To introduce as few alterations as possible in the text of the Au- 
thorised Version, consistently with faithfulness. ‘ 

“2. To limit, as far as possible, the expression of such alterations to the 
language of the Authorised and earlier English versions. 

“3, Each company to go twice over the portion to be revised, once 
provisionally, the second time finally, and on principles of voting as here- 
inafter is provided. 

“4, That the text to be adopted be that for, which the evidence is 
decidedly preponderating; and that when the text so adopted differs 
from that from which the Authorized Version was made, the alteration be 
indicated in the margin. 

“5, 'To make or retain no change in the text on the second final revision 
by each company, except two thirds of those present approve of the same, 
but on the first revision to decide by simple majorities. 

«6, In every case of proposed alteration that may have given rise to 
discussion, to defer the voting thereupon till the next meeting, when- 
soever the same shall be required by one third of those present at the 
meeting, such intended vote to be announced in the notice for the next 
meeting. 

“7, To revise the headings of chapters and pages, paragraphs, italics, 
and punctuation. 

“8. To refer, on the part of each company, when considered desirable, 
to divines, scholars, and literary men, whether at home or abroad, for 
their opinions, 

“TX, That the work of each company be communicated to the other 
as it is completed, in order that there may be as little deviation from 
uniformity in language as possible. 

“X, That the special or by rules for each company be as follows: 

“1, To make all corrections in writing previous to the meeting, 

“2. To place all the corrections due to textual considerations on the 
left-hand margin, and all other corrections on the right-hand margin. 

«3. To transmit to the chairman, in case of being unable to attend, the 
corrections proposed in the portion agreed upon for consideration, 

* May 25th, 1870. S. Winton., Chairman.” * 








ing members of the New Testament Company varied from twenty-four 


to twenty-eight. 
1 Samuel Wilberforce, Bishop of Winchester. The general and special 


25 
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These resolutions were faithfully carried out, with 
the exception of the revision of the chapter-head- 
ings (viii. 7), which were omitted, as involving too 
much direct and indireet interpretation. They will 
probably be supplied in future editions by the Uni- 
versity Presses. 

From the list of names, it will be seen that the 
Committee, in enlarging its membership, has shown 
good judgment and eminent impartiality and catho- 
licity. Under the fifth resolution of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury it was empowered “to invite 
the co-operation of any eminent for scholarship, 
to whatever nation or religious body they may be- 
long.” The Committee accordingly solicited the 
co-operation of some of the ablest and best-known 
biblical scholars, not only from all schools and par- 
ties of the Church of England, but also from the 
other religious denominations of England and Scot- 
land, There is a commonwealth—we may say, an 
apostolic succession—of Christian life and Christian 
scholarship which transcends all sectarian boundaries, 
however useful and necessary these may be in their 
place. The Committee proved to be remarkably 
harmonious. The members co-operated on terms 
of equality, but the Episcopalians had, of course, 
the majority, and a bishop presided over each of the 
two companies. The whole number of Revisers in 
1880 amounted to fifty-two (27 in the Old Testa- 
ment Company, 24 in the New Testament Com- 
pany). Of these thirty-six were Episcopalians (18 





rules had been previously prepared in draft by Bishop Ellicott, and were 
accepted with but slight modifications, 
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in the Old Testament Company, 18 in the New Tes- 
tament Company), seven Presbyterians, four. Inde- 
pendents (or Congregationalists), two Baptists, two 
Wesleyans (or Methodists) and one Unitarian.’ 


THE WORK OF THE BRITISH COMMITTEE. 


The British Committee, thus enlarged and organ- 
ized, began its work after an act of divine worship 
in Westininster Abbey (in the Chapel of Henry 
VIL.) on the 22d of June, 1870. Every session was 
opened with united prayer. The two companies 
worked independently, except for occasional con- 
ference on matters of common interest. They. 
did not divide the books among sub - committees, 
but each Company assumed its whole share, thus 
securing greater uniformity and consistency than 
could be attained under the Jess judicious plan of 
the version of King James. The New Testament 
Company met in the historic Jerusalem Chamber, 
the Old Testament Company likewise, unless the 
meetings were held simultaneously, when it assem- 
pled in the Chapter Library of the same venerable 
deanery, under the shadow of Westminster Abbey. 

The New Testament Company held regular 
monthly meetings of four days each (except in 
August and September) for ten years and a half. 
The first Revision occupied about six years; the 
second, about two years and a half; the remaining 
time was spent “in the consideration of the sugges- 
tions from America on the second Revision, and of 





1 See the list in Appendix IIL, 
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many details and reserved questions.” The Com- 
pany held in all one hundred and three monthly 
sessions, embracing fonr hundred and seven days, 
with an average daily attendance of sixteen out 
of twenty-eight (afterwards of twenty-four), mem- 
bers. Four of the original number were removed 
by death before 1880.’ The chairman (Bishop EIli- 
cott) was the most faithful attendant, being absent 
only for two days—a very rare instance of con- 
scientions devotion to a long and laborious work. 
The last meeting was held at the Church of St. Mar- 
tin-in-the-Fields, on St. Martin’s day, November 11, 
1880, and, as Dr. Scrivener says, “ will be one of the 
most cherished remembrances of those who were 
privileged thus to bring to its end a purpose on 
which their hearts were fondly set.” The Preface 
is dated from ‘Jerusalem Chamber, Westminster 
Abbey, 11th November, 1880.” 

There is a special poetic and historie fitness in 
the assembly-room where this important work was 
done. “What place more proper for the building 
of Sion,” we may ask with Thomas Fuller, when 
speaking of the Westminster Assembly of Divines,’ 
“than the Chamber of Jerusalem, the fairest in the 
Dean’s lodgings, where King Henry IV. died, and 
where these divines did daily mect together?’ The 
Jerusalem Chamber is a large hall in the Deanery, 
plainly furnished with a long table and chairs, and 
ornamented with tapestry (pictures of the Cireum- 


' Wilberforce, Alford, Tregelles, Eadie. Dean Stanley died a few 
mouths after the publication (July, 1881). 
> Church Iistory of Britain, book xi., cent, xvii., A.D. 1648, 
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cision, the Adoration of the Magi, and the Passage 
through the Wilderness). It was originally the with- 
drawing room of the abbot, and has become famous 
in romance and history as the cradle of many 
memorable schemes and events, from the Refor- 
mation down to the present time. ‘There, before 
the fire of the hearth—then a rare luxury in Eng: 
Jand—King Henry IV., who intended to make a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, died March 20, 1413. 
When informed of the name of the chamber, he 
exclaimed, 

“.,, Bear me to that chamber; there I'll lie: 

Th that Jerusalem shall Harry die.” 

There, under the genial warmth of the fire which 
had attracted the dying king, the grave Puritan 
Assembly prepared, during the Long Parliament, 
its standards of doctrine, worship, and discipline, to 
be disowned by England, but honored to this day by 
the Presbyterian churches of Scotland and America, 

There the most distinguished biblical scholars of 
the Church of England, in fraternal co-operation 
with scholars of Dissenting denominations, both 
nobly forgetting old feuds and jealousies, were en- 
gaged month after month, for more than ten years, 
in the truly catholic and peaceful work of revising 
the common version of the Bible for the general 
benefit of English-speaking Christendom.’ 





1 [ venture to insert an interesting incident connected with that room. 
At the kind invitation of the late Dean Stanley, the delegates to the 
International Council of Presbyterian Churches, then meeting in London 
for the formation of a Presbyterian Alliance, repaired to the Jerusalem 
Chamber on Thursday afternoon, July 22, 1875, and, standing around the 
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The Revision of the New Testament was finished 
just five hundred years after the first complete trans- 
lation of the whole Bible into English by Wiclif, 
whose memory was celebrated in that year. The 
Revision of the Old Testament is still in progress 
on both sides of the Atlantic, and will probably be 
completed during the present year, or certainly 
before the close of 1884. 

The Revision of the Apocrypha was not in the 
original scheme, but. was afterwards intrusted by 
the University Presses to a special company, com- 
posed of members from the two British Companies, 
who are now engaged in the work. “It is well 
known,” says Dr. Scrivener,’ “to biblical scholars 
that the Apocrypha received very inadequate atten- 
tion from the Revisers of 1611 and their predeces- 
sors, so that whole passages remain unaltered from 





long table, were instructed and entertained by the Dean, who, modestly 
taking “the Moderator’s chair,” gave them a graphic historical description 
of the chamber, interspersed with humorous remarks and extracts from 
Baillie. He dwelt mainly on the Westminster Assembly, promising, in 
his broad-church liberality, at some future time to honor that Assembly 
by a picture on the northern wall. Dr.McCosh, of Princeton, as Modera- 
tor of the Presbyterian Council, proposed a vote of thanks for the courtesy 
and kindness of the Dean, which was, of course, unanimously and heartily 
given, The writer of this expressed the hope that the Jerusalem Cham- 
ber may yet serve a still nobler purpose than any in the past—namely, 
the reunion of Christendom on the basis of God’s revealed truth in the 
Bible; and he alluded to the fact that the Dean had recently (in the 
Contemporary Review, and in an address at St. Andrew’s) paid a high 
compliment to the Westminster Confession by declaring its first chapter, 
on the Holy Scriptures, to be one of the best, if not the very best, sym- 
bolical statement ever made.—From Schaff’s Creeds of Christendom, i. 
749 sq. 
“In the Homiletic Quarterly for October, 1881, p. 512. 
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the racy, spirited, rhythmical, but hasty, loose, and 
most inaccurate version (being the first published 
in England) made by Coverdale for his Bible of 
1536.” 

AMERICAN CO-OPERATION. 


Soon after the organization of the English Com- 
mittee an invitation was extended to American 
scholars to co-operate with them in this work of 
common interest. The first suggestion of Amer- 
ican co-operation was made in the Canterbury Con- 
vocation before the work began, and was favorably 
received.) The invitation was unsolicited, and was 
no doubt-prompted by genuine feelings of kind- 
ness and courtesy, which characterized all the sub- 
sequent correspondence.’ It was at the same time 
good policy. For the American churches have 
too much self-respect and sense of independence to 





1 A well-informed writer in the London Times, May 20, 1881, says: “On 
July 7, 1870, it was moved in the Lower House of Convocation by the 
present Prolocutor (Lord Alwyne Compton) that the Upper House should 
be requested to instruct the Committee of Convocation ‘to invite the co- 
operation of some American divines.’ This was at once assented to by 
the Upper House. It was, we believe, afterwards unofficially agreed 
that Bishop Wilberforce and the Dean of Westminster should undertake 
to act for the Committee in opening communications—the Bishop with 
the Episcopal Church, the Dean with the leading members of other com- 
munions, The result of this was that towards the close of 1871, two com- 
mittees were formed in America to communicate with the two English 
Companies on the rules that had been already laid down in this country.” 

2 An eminent prelate, a member of the Old Testament Company, wrote, 
in a letter dated July 22, 1873 (published after his death): “I do not ex- 
pect a great deal from the American Committee.” Perhaps the majority 
of his colleagues shared in this sentiment at the time, But the English 
estimate of American scholarship increased as the work advanced, and 
seven years later was handsomely acknowledged in the Preface. 
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accept for public use a new version of the Bible in 
which they had no lot or share. 

The correspondence was opened by a letter from 
Bishop Ellicott, chairman of the New Testament 
Company, who authorized the Rev. Dr. Angus, one 
of the Revisers, on his visit to the United States in 
August, 1870, to prepare the way for official action. 
Dr. Angus conferred with American scholars, and 
asked one of them to draw up a plan of co-operation 
and to suggest a list of names. This plan, together 
with a list that contained nearly all the American Re- 
visers and a few others, was in due time submitted to 
and approved by the British Committee. In view 
of the great distance, it was deemed best to organize 
a separate committee, that should fairly represent 
the biblical scholarship of the leading churches and 
literary institutions of the United States. Such a 
Committee, consisting of about thirty members, was 
formally organized, December 7, 1871, and entered 
upon active work on October 4, 1872, after the First 
Revision of the Synoptical Gospels was received from 
England. It was likewise divided into two Com- 
panies, which met every month (except in July and 
August) in two adjoining rooms rented for the pur- 
pose in the Bible House at New York (but without 
any connection with the American Bible Society),’ 
and co-operated with their English brethren on the 
same principles and with the intention of bringing 





1 The American Bible Society is by its constitution forbidden to circu- 
late any other English Bible except the Authorized Version. This con- 
stitution, however, may be changed by the Society wheneyer the Re- 
vision becomes authorized by the action of the churches. 
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out one and the same Revision for both countries. 
Ex- president Dr. Woolsey, of New Haven, was 
elected permanent chairman of the New Testament 
Company, Dr. Green, Professor in Princeton, chair- 
man of the Old Testament Company. Dr. Schaff, 
of New York, was chosen president, and Dr. Day, of 
New Haven, secretary, of the whole Committee, and 
they were charged with the management of the 
general interests of the two Companies, which held 
joint meetings from time to time. The former was 
to conduct the foreign correspondence. The Ameri- 
can and British Committees exchanged the results 
of their labors in confidential communications. The 
Preface, which hails from the Jerusalem Chamber, 
thus describes the mode of co-operation: 


«Our communications with the American Committee have been of the 
following nature. We transmitted to them from time to time each 
several portion of our First Revision, and received from them in re- 
turn their criticisms and suggestions. ‘These we considered with much 
care and attention during the time we were engaged on our Second Re- 
vision. We then sent over to them the various portions of the Second 
Revision as they were completed, and received further suggestions, which, 
like the former, were closely and carefully considered. Last of all, we 
forwarded to them the Revised Version in its final form; and a list of 
those passages in which they desire to place on record their preference of 
other readings and renderings will be found at the end of the volume, 
We gratefully acknowledge their care, vigilance, and accuracy ; and we 
humbly pray that their labors and our own, thus happily united, may be 
permitted to bear a blessing to both countries, and to all English-speaking 
people throughout the world.” 


If it be asked, then, by what authority the Ameri- 
can Committee was appointed, we can only say, 
by the authority of the British Committee, vested 
‘in it from-the beginning by the Convocation of 
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Canterbury, under the fifth resolution. The Ameri- 
can churches were not consulted, except the Prot- 
estant Episcopal Church, which, for reasons not 
stated, declined to act officially... The selection was 
carefully made from expert biblical scholars (mostly 
Professors of Greek and Hebrew), and with an eye 
to a fair representation of the leading denomina- 
tions and theological institutions of the country, 
within the necessary limits of convenience for 
united work. As-there is no established or national 
Church in America, and all denominations are equal 
before the law, it was impossible to give the Epis- 
copal Church, which is far outnumbered by several 
other churches, the same preponderance as it has in 
the English Committee, but several bishops were in- 
vited to take part, one of whom accepted, and proved 
one of the most faithful and valuable members. 

To secure the co-operation of scholars from the 
far East, West, and South, who could not be ex- 








1 Bishop Wilberforce, as chairman of the Revision Committee of the 
Convocation of Canterbury, addressed a letter, dated August 7, 1871, to 
the senior bishop, requesting the American bishops to take part in the 
Revision; but the House of Bishops, at the triennial convention held in 
Baltimore, October, 1871, passed the resolution offered by the Bishop of 
New York, that “this House, having had no part in originating or or- 
ganizing the said work of Revision, is not at present in a condition to 
deliver any judgment respecting it,” ete. (See Journal of the General 
Convention for 1871, pp. 358 and 615 sq.) The Bishop of New York was 
afterwards requested to propose Episcopal divines for the Committee, but 
he likewise declined; whereupon the whole task of organizing the Ameri- 
can Committee was intrusted by the English Committee to the gentleman 
who had previously, at the request of Dr, Angus, drawn up a plan of co- 
operation and suggested a list ofnames. The Documentary History, to be 
issued by the American Committee after the completion of the whole 
work, will contain the official correspondence in full, 


, 
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pected to’ make monthly journeys to New York, the 
American Committee wished also to elect a number 
of corresponding members, but the British Com- 
mittee declined. to furnish confidential copies for 
the purpose. ; 

With this exception the Committee is as large 
and representative as could well be secured. Ex- 
perience and public sentiment have fully approved 
the choice." - 

There never was a more faithful and harmonious 
body of competent scholars engaged in a more im- 
portant work on the American Continent. Repre- 
sentatives of nine different denominations—Episco- 
palians, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, Baptists, 
Methodists, Reformed, also one Lutheran, one Uni- 
tarian, and one Friend—have met from month to 
month and year to year, at great personal incon- 
venience and without prospect of reward, to dis- 
cuss innumerable questions of text and rendering. 
They never raised a sectarian issue. Their simple 
purpose was to give to the people in idiomatic 
English the nearest equivalent for the Greek and 
Hebrew Scriptures, on the basis of the idiom and 
vocabulary of the Authorized Version. Christian 
courtesy, kindness, and genuine catholicity of spirit 
have characterized all their proceedings. They will 
ever look back upon these monthly meetings in the 
Bible House with unmingled satisfaction and thanks 
to God, who gave them health and grace to go 
through such a difficult and laborious task with un- 





1 See the list of members in Appendix ITIL. 
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broken and ever-deepening friendship. After con- 
eluding their work (October 22, 1880), the members 
of the New Testament Company parted with min- 
gled feelings of joy and sadness. Four of their 
number (the Rev. Drs. Horatio B. Hackett, Henry 
B. Smith, Charles Hodge, and Professor James Had- 
ley) had died before the work was completed; two 
(the Rev. Dr. Washburn and the Rev. Dr. Burr) 
died soon afterwards; others are near the end of 
their earthly journey, and will soon join their com- 
panions where faith is changed into vision and 
earthly discords are lost in the harmony of the one 
kingdom that has no end. 

The funds for the necessary expenses of travel- 
ling, printing, room-rent, books, and clerical aid were 
cheerfully contributed by liberal donors, who re- 
ceived in return a handsome inscribed memorial 
copy of the first and best University edition of the 
Revised Version. The financial management was in 
the hands of well-known Christian laymen of New 
York, whose final account will be a part of the Docu- 
mentary History now in course of preparation. 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE. 


The Constitution of the American Committee 
was first submitted in draft by its president to 
several leading members of the English Committee, 
in the summer of 1871, and adopted, with some 
modifications, at the meeting for organization on 
December 7, 1871. It is as follows: 


“TY. The American Committee, invited by the British Committee en- 
gaged in the Revision of the Authorized English Version of the Holy 
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Scriptures to co-operate with them, shall be composed of biblical scholars 
and divines in the United States, 

_ “II, This Committee shall have the power to elect its officers, to add . 
to its number, and to fill its own vacancies. 

“III. The officers shall consist of a President, a Corresponding Secre- 
tary,and a Treasurer! The President shall conduct the official corre- 
spondence with the British Revisers, The Secretary shall conduct the 
home correspondence. 

“TV. New members of the committee and corresponding members 
must be nominated at a previous meeting, and elected unanimously by 
ballot.? é 

“V, The American Committee shall co-operate with the British Com- 
panies on the basis of the principles and rules of Revision adopted by the 
British Committee. 

“VI, The American Committee shall consist of two Companies, the 
one for the Revision of the Authorized Version of the Old Testament, the 
other for the Revision of the Authorized Version of the New Testament. 

“VII. Each Company shall elect its own Chairman and Recording 
Secretary, 

“VIII. The British Companies will submit to the American Com- 
panies, from time to time, such portions of their work as have passed the 
First Revision, and the American Companies will transmit their criticisms 
and suggestions to the British Companies before the Second Revision. 

“TX. A joint meeting of the American and British Companies shall 
be held, if possible, in London, before final action. 

“X, The American Committee to pay their own expenses, and to have 
the ownership and control of the copyright of the Revised Version in the 
United States of America.” * 





1 The first treasurer was one of the Revisers, Professor Short; but 
after the organization of a Finance Committee of laymen, they elected one 
of their number, Mr. Andrew L. Taylor, who has acted as treasurer evet 
since, He is also treasurer of the American Bible Society. 

2 No corresponding members were nominated, owing to the adverse 
action of the British Committee, above alluded to (p. 395). 

3 The last article, as far as it refers to the publication of the Revision, 
was abandoned by the American Committee in the course of negotiations 
with the British Universities, as will be shown below. 
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THE RELATION OF THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH COM- 
MITTEES, AND THE AGREEMENT WITH THE UNIVER- 
SITY PRESSES. 


The Americans, as may be inferred from the pre- 
ceding Constitution, accepted the invitation and 
entered upon the work with the understanding on 
their part that they were to be not simply advisers, 
but fellow-revisers, like the new members of the 
English Committee who had been appointed by the 
original commission, May 25, 1870, under the fifth 
resolution of Convocation. No respectable scholars, 
abundantly engaged in useful work, would have been 
willing to bestow ten years’ labor on any other 
terms; nor would the American churches, repre- 
senting a larger population than that of England, 
ever accept a Revision of their Bible in which they 
had no positive share and influence. The friends of 
Revision contributed towards the expenses, expect- 
ing it to be in some way a joint work of both Com- 
mittees. The whole American community seems to 
have been under the same impression, and this ex- 
plains the enormous demand for the Revised New 
Testament in this country, which has no parallel 
in the history of the book trade. 

The natural mode of exercising the full right of 
membership is by a vote on the changes to be 
adopted. But absent members have no vote in the 
British Committee, and the intervening ocean made 
it impossible for the two Committees to meet jointly. 
The ninth article of the-American Constitution con- 
templates ‘a joint meeting” to be held in London 
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before final action, “if possible.” But such a meet- 
ing was found impracticable, and was superseded by 
another and better arrangement. 

Here, then, was a difficulty, which made itself felt 
at an early stage of the work. It led to delicate 
negotiations with the British Committee, and the 
Delegates and Syndics of the University Presses of 
Oxford and Cambridge, who in the meantime had 
acquired from the British Revisers the sole right of 
publication, in consideration of paying all their ex- 
penses. The British Companies declared, in July, 
1873, that they would “attach great weight and 
importance to all the suggestions of the American 
Committee,” and give them “the most careful con- 
sideration,” but that “they are precluded by the 
fundamental rules of their Constitution as well as 
by the terms of their agreement with the University 
Presses from admitting any persons, not members 
of their body, to take part in their decisions.” 

The Americans were unwilling to proceed on that 
basis, and sent one of their members to London to 
advocate their literary rights as fellow-Revisers, and 
to represent to the English brethren that much of 
the success of the enterprise with the American 
public depended upon a clear understanding of this 
point. After a full and manly exchange of views 
in the Jerusalem Chamber, the British Companies 
proposed a plan (July 15, 1875) to consolidate the 
English and the American Committees into one 
corporation, by the appointment of four American 
Revisers as members of the English. Revision Com- 
panies, and vice versa. 
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This plan was certainly all that the Americans 
could ask or wish, and more than they could expect, 
considering that the English began the work and 
had the larger share of responsibility. The pro- 
posal of the British Companies is the best evidence 
of their sincere desire to continue the connection 
on the most honorable and liberal terms. 

The University Presses, which have sovereign 
control over all questions involving the publication, 
agreed to ratify the proposed plan, but made a com- 
mercial condition which the Americans were unable 
to accept at the time, and so the plan fell through. 
For several months communication was suspended, 
and the American Committee went on independent- 
ly (revising Isaiah and the Epistle to the Hebrews). 
But in July, 1876, the University Presses of their 
own accord courteously reopened correspondence, 
and invited the Americans to make any proposal, 
promising to take it into respectful consideration. 
The negotiations resulted at last in an agreement, 
dated August 3, 1877, which is probably the best 
compromise that could be made in justice to all the 
parties concerned. It is in substance as follows: 

The English Revisers promise to send confiden- 
tially their Revision in its various stages to the 
American Revisers, to take all the American sug- 
gestions into special consideration before the con- 
clusion of their labors, to furnish them before pub- 
lication with copies of the Revision in its final form, 
and to allow them to present, in an Appendix to the 
Revised Seriptures, all the remaining differences of 
reading and rendering of importance, which the 
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English Committee should decline to adopt; while, 
on the other hand, the American Revisers pledge 
themselves to give their moral support to the author- 
ized editions of the University Presses, with a view 
to their freest circulation within the United States, 
and not to issue an edition of their own, for a term 
of fourteen years. 

By this arrangement the Americans secured the 
full recognition of their rights as fellow-Revisers. 
In a joint meeting in London the changes proposed 
in the Appendix would probably all be voted down, 
for the English Committee is much more numerous, 
and knows best what public opinion and taste in 
England require and can bear. On the other hand, 
the Americans may claim the same advantage as 
regards the views of their countrymen. In consid- 
eration of this honorable concession, they were quite 

‘willing to forego any other advantage. 

The American Committee at one time, as the last 
article in the Constitution shows, considered the 
expediency of securing a copyright for the purpose 
of protecting the purity and integrity of the text 
against irresponsible reprints, and also as a means 
of defraying the necessary expenses of the work, in 
the expectation of making an arrangement with an 
American publisher similar to that which the Eng- 
lish Committee made with the University Presses, 
instead of relying on voluntary contributions of 
friends. Beyond this they had no interest in the 
question of copyright. But after careful discus: 
sion the American Revisers concluded to abandon 
the plan of legal protection, even for the Appendix 

26 
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(which is exclusively their own literary property), 
and to give the Revised Scriptures free to the 
American public. The University Presses, which 
are the authorized publishers of King James’s Ver- 
sion in Great Britain, have the best possible facil- 
ities of publication, and have issued the Revised 
New Testament in a variety of forms and with the 
greatest typographical accuracy. They have, more- 
over, a claim on the public patronage, in view of 
their large outlay, not only for printing and pub- 
lishing, but also for the payment of the expenses 
($100,000) of the British Committee, which they 
assumed at a time when the success of the enter- 
prise was altogether uncertain. The American Re- 
visers, having paid their own expenses from volun- 
tary contributions, are under no obligation to any 
publishing firm. 

The new version, then, as to copyright, stands 
precisely on the same footing with the Authorized 
Version: 7 7s protected by law in England, it is free 
in America. 

The American Revisers have been blamed in some 
quarters for abstaining from the publication of an 
authorized American edition, and exposing even their 
own Appendix to inevitable piracy and mutilation. 
But would they not be still more blamed if they 
had given any publisher, even for a very short term, 
a monopoly over all the rest? The plan adopted 
is undoubtedly the best for the widest and. cheap- 
est possible circulation of the Revised Scriptures 
throughout America and the world. The only in- 
convenience is the confusion which arises from the 
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unlimited license of unauthorized publications in 
America; but the Authorized Version is exposed 
to the same danger, and the success of any edition 
depends ultimately on its accuracy. Before many 
years the American Bible Society may issue a stand- 
ard edition of the new version for those whe prefer 
it to the old. In the meantime the University edi- 
tions of Oxford and Cambridge, which cannot be 
surpassed in accuracy and beauty, are the only au-> 
thorized standards sanctioned by the British and 
American Committees. 


PUBLICATION. 


Tuesday, the 17th of May, and Friday, the 20th 
of May, of the year 1881, deserve to be remembered 
as the publication days of the Revised English New 
Testament—the first in England, the second in the 
United States. They form an epoch in the history 
of the Bible, and furnish a valuable testimony to its 
absolute sovereignty among literary productions. 
In those days the Gospel was republished to the 
whole English-reading world with the aid of all the 
modern facilities which the printing-press and the 
telegraph could afford. The eagerness of the pub- 
lie to secure the Revision, and the rapidity and ex- 
tent of its sale, surpassed all expectations, and are 
without a parallel in the history of the book trade. 
In the year 30 of our era the Great Teacher ad- 
dressed twelve disciples and a few thousand hearers 
on the hills of Galilee and in the temple court at 
Jerusalem, while the Greek and Roman world out- 
' side of Palestine were ignorant of His very exist- 
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ence; in the year 1881, He addressed the same 
words of truth and life in a fresh version to mill- 
ions of readers in both hemispheres. Who will 
doubt that the New Testament has a stronger hold 
upon mankind now than ever before, and is be- 
yond all comparison the most popular book among 
the two most civilized nations of the earth ? 

On the 17th of May, the Bishop of Gloucester 
and Bristol laid the first copy of the Revised New 
Testament before the two houses of the Convoca- 
tion of Canterbury assembled in Westminster, and 
then, in an address to the House of Bishops, gave a 
succinct history of the Revision. 

On the same day the sale began, but it was im- 
possible to supply the demand. “ Orders for a mill- 
ion Oxford copies” (including the orders from 
America) had been received before publication.’ 
Probably the same number was ordered from the 
Cambridge University Press; for a telegram from 
London, May 21, 1881, reported the sale of “two 
million copies of the Revised New Testament” in 
that city. In the United States the sale of the 
University editions began on the 20th of May be- 
fore day-break, and the pressure to the salesrooms 
in New York and Philadelphia was without a pree- 
edent. The New York agent of the Clarendon 
Press sold 865,000 copies of the Oxford edition 
before the close of the year, mostly during the first 





* This I learned from Mr, Henry Frowde, the London agent of the 
Clarendon Press, After the appearance of American reprints the demand 
for English copies greatly diminished, 
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few days.’ Messrs. Lippincott & Co., the agents 
of the Cambridge Press, sold about 80,000 copies 
in Philadelphia, and Messrs. A. J. Holman & Co. 
about 30,000 in the same city (besides 20,000 of 
their own issue). 

To this sale of the English editions must be added 
the sale of the American reprints. A few days 
after publication the book was reproduced in differ- 
ent shapes. Edition followed edition, and before 
the close of 1881 thirty or more American reprints, 
good, bad, and indifferent, were in the market. One 
firm sold during the summer over 100,000 copies, 
another 65,000 copies. 

It is probably not too much to say that within 
less than one year three million copies of the book, 
in all editions, were actually bought and more or 
less read in Great Britain and America. 

This estimate does not include the immense cir- 
culation through the periodical papers of the United 
States, which published the Revised New Testament 
in whole or in part, and did for two or three weeks 
the work of as many Bible Societies. Two daily 
papers in Chicago (Zhe Tribune and The Times) had 
the book telegraphed to them from New York, and 
sent it to their readers two days after publication, at 
a distance of nine hundred and seventy-eight miles.’ 





1 So the agent informed me. His annual sales of the Oxford editions 
of the Authorized Version average 150,000. 

2 The Tribune employed for the purpose ninety-two compositors and 
five correctors, and the whole work was completed in twelve hours, The 
Times boastfully says of its own issue: “Such a publication as this is 
entirely without precedent. It indicates on the one hand the wide-spread 
desire to see the Revised Version, and on the other the ability of Zhe | 
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Such facts stand isolated and alone in the whole 
history of literature, and furnish the best answer to 
the attacks and sneers of modern infidelity, which 
would fain make the world believe that the Bible 
is antiquated. All the ancient and modern classics 
together, if they were reissued in improved editions 
and translations, could not awaken such an interest 
and enthusiasm. England and America have hon- 
ored themselves by thus honoring the Bible, and 
proved its inseparable connection with true freedom 
and progress. 


NOTES. 


- The following extracts from New York papers give a lively impression 
of the extraordinary sensation caused by the publication of the Revised 
New Testament. Making due allowance for the unpleasant, but inevita- 
ble, admixture of the commercial aspect, there still remains an unusual 
amount of religious interest, which even the most secular papers had to 
acknowledge. Curiosity had been raised to the highest pitch by the 
silence of the Revisers. With the exception of the premature publica- 
tion of the principal changes, by the indiscretion of a London newspaper 
(Jan. 7, 1881), the public were kept ignorant of the character of the Revi- 
sion, in spite of repeated attempts of enterprising reporters in London and 
New York to secure a copy. One such reporter ingeniously approached 
the President of the American Committee by special messenger from one 
of the first hotels in New York, under the assumed name of Mr. Henry 
Frowde, the London agent of the Oxford Press, who pretended to have 
just arrived to superintend the sale, and requested the loan of a copy for 
a few minutes before he could get access to his boxes on the steamer! 





Times to supply the public with what is wanted. The Four Gospels, the 
Acts of the Apostles, and the Epistle to the Romans were telegraphed 
from New York. This portion of the New Testament contains about one 
hundred and eighteen thousand words, and constitutes by manyfold the 
largest dispatch ever sent over the wires. The remainder of the work was 
printed from the copies of the Revised Testament received here last night.” 
See The Tribune and The Times, of Chicago, for May 22, 1881, 
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Mr. Frowde was invited to tea, but failed to make his appearance, and left 
for unknown parts. 


From The-N. Y. Herald, May 21, 1881. 


«The publishing house of Thomas Nelson & Sons, corner of Mulberry 
and Bleecker streets, was the scene of unusual excitement yesterday morn- 
ing. ‘The firm are the agents in this country for the Oxford Bibles, and, 
as might naturally be inferred, their business is ordinarily decorous and 
solemn. ‘To say that this was reversed yesterday is saying very little. 
Long before daylight the doors were opened for the delivery of the Re- 
vised Testament, and at four o’clock the scene about the building was an 
animated one. Trucks of all sizes and character were backed up around 
the place, and truckmen discussed the situation in language that would 
not have been, it is safe to say, entirely pleasing to the biblical revisers 
had they heard it. Huge boxes were rolled out and carted away, the 
vacancy left by each departing wagon to be filled at once by a new one. 
This went on for hours with little or no abatement. The members of the 
firm and the clerks and porters were utterly fagged out before noon; but 
the work went on until late in the day, when a rest was had by shutting 
the doors, and letting all hands go home until this morning. 


“THE BIBLE BY WHOLESALE. 


« The orders yesterday aggregated about 175,000 copies, of various styles 
and prices, and these were for the most part large orders, it being abso- 
lutely impossible to find time to attend to the smaller ones. The retail 
prices of the books range from 15 cents to $16; and the firm state that © 
they were surprised at the unusual demand for the higher-priced and 
finer bindings. So great was this demand that the first supply of these 
finer books received from England was almost exhausted. The demand 
from city dealers was large, and included all of the various styles. Many 
thousands of the books were shipped to the West, but the greatest num- 
ber of orders were received from the Eastern States. These orders were 
mostly for a limited number, at the lower prices, and it appears as if the 
New England dealers intended to first satisfy themselves of the selling 
quality of the books before investing largely. The styles of the books 
purchased were as follows: Nonpareil 82mo, paper cover, retails for 15 
cents per copy; cloth, limp, cut flush, red edges, retailed for 20 cents. 
Nonpareil 32mo, French morocco, gilt edges, 65 cents; Venetian morocco, 
limp, gilt edges, 80 cents; Turkey morocco, limp, gilt edges, $175; Tur- 
key morocco, circuit, gilt edges, $2 50; Levant, $4. Brevier, 16mo, cloth, 
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limp, red edges, 50 cents; Levant, $5 25. Long primer, 8vo, cluth, boards, 
red edges, $1; Levant, $7 50. Pica, demy 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edges, $2 50; Levant, $10. Pica, royal 8vo, cloth, bevelled boards, red 
edges, $4; Levant, $16, The largest order was for 15,000 copies and the 
smallest one copy. i 

“ Almost with the break of day came men who wanted to buy single cop- 
ies, None were sold, and the demand, after a time, became so great that 
the following sign was posted on the door: 


NO GOODS AT RETAIL. 


“ Byen this did not have the desired effect in individual cases, though 
it succeeded in keeping away the larger number of would-be purchasers. 
The clerks managed to keep their tempers, though sorely tried by the 
thousand and one questions put to them about the Testament and its 
revision...» 


“THE BIBLE IN WALL STREET. 


“Tt was certainly an unaccustomed if not an unprecedented sight which 
was witnessed in Wall street yesterday morning, when a half-dozen enter- 
prising street venders appeared, carrying trays loaded with small and 
neatly bound volumes, and shouting, ‘ Bibles, only a quarter!’ ‘The Re- 
vised New Testament for only twenty-five cents!’ The pedlers, who were 
mostly active young men, were apparently very successful. The sidewalk 
merchant who first took his stand at the corner of Wall and Broad streets 
was speedily surrounded by a crowd. Passers-by stopped first to investi- 
gate and then to invest; and scores of brokers and bankers, young clerks 
and Stock Exchange operators, were seen to walk away with a copy of the 
book in their hands or bulging from their pockets. Some of the dealers 
sold out all they had on their trays, and went away to return with a fresh 
supply. Altogether, several hundred New Testaments must have been 
disposed of in the neighborhood of the Stock Exchange during the day. 
In fact, the book went off at such a rapid rate as to inspire one with the 
suspicion that perhaps the brokers were about to get up a ‘corner’ in the 
Scriptures, 

“The novelty of the scene excited much comment. One old gen- 
tleman, as he alighted from a cab in front of his banker’s office, ex- 
claimed: : 

“«Well, the millennium must be at hand, sure enough! I never ex- 
pected to live to see the Bible sold in Wall street. ‘They need it here 
badly enough, Lord knows! Here, young man, I’ll take two copies, just 
to set a good example.’ ” 
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From The N. Y. Tribune, May 21, 1881. 


‘The sales of the Revised Testament yesterday exceeded 300,000 cop- 
ies, and great eagerness was shown, by clergymen in particular, to obtain 
them. The fact that a number of preachers propose to use the new ver- 
sion in their services to-morrow, proves that there is a strong disposition 
to accept it promptly. It remains to be seen, however, whether this dis- 
position will be general, or whether the revised text must win its way 
slowly into the affections of the Christian world, which has learned to re- 
gard the King James translation with almost as much reverence as if it 
were itself inspired.” 


From The N. ¥. Times, May 22, 1881. 


«The demand for the revised edition of the New Testament continued 
with unabated activity all day yesterday. The street venders did a 
thriving business in the cheap styles of binding, and the principal book- 
stores were thronged with purchasers. Mr. ‘Thomas Nelson,’ of Thomas 
Nelson & Son, Bleecker Street, said that orders continued to flow in on 
pretty much the same scale as on Friday. He had been compelled to 
decline new orders unless the persons ordering consented to wait their 
turns, He was constantly receiving telegraphic orders from all parts of 

the country. One house in Philadelphia telegraphed for five thousand 
" copies of one style, besides copies of other styles, .. . In speaking of the 
extraordinary demand for the book, he said that the efforts of publishers 
and newspapers to obtain advance copies bordered on the ludicrous, It 
was his belief that he could have got $5000 for a single copy as late as 
twelve o’clock on Thursday night. 

“The store of I. K. Funk & Co., Nos, 10 and 12 Dey Street, was crowded 
all day yesterday. Mr. Funk said that the retail trade and the demand 
for job lots were even greater than on Friday. Especially remarkable 
was the demand of street venders. Some of these men had sold as many 
as five hundred copies of the twenty-cent style up to two o’clock Saturday 


afternoon.” 


From The (New York) Independent, May 26, 1881. 


« ‘Here’s yer New Testament, jist out,’ is the cry of the newsboy on 
the street. This is the first time in the history of the world that the 
Holy Scriptures were sold in this way. The demand for the Revised 





1 [Mr. Nelson, who resides in Edinburgh, was represented by Mr, Garvin 
Houston.—<£d. ] 
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Version, though not greater than was expected, is very great; people 
who had scarcely read a chapter in the King James Version buying copies 
of the new book, ‘jist out,’ to examine it for themselves. Everywhere— 
on the cars, on the ferry-boats, and in other public conveyances and 
places—attentive readers of the revised book are to be seen; and the 
most frequent question, when two friends meet, is, ‘ Have you seen the 
New Testament? How do you like it?” In church, and particularly in 
the Sunday-school, copies of the new book were to be seen last Sunday, 
and a number of ministers gave their views of it from the pulpit. One 
of the New York dailies says it will take the place of the dime novel for 
a while on the news-stands.” 


From The New York Observer, May 26, 1881. 

“No event of modern times has excited more universal interest among 
the English-speaking nations than the publication of the Revised New 
Testament. ‘The number of copies sold in England and in the United 
States within a few days has been unprecedented in the history of books, 
amounting in England to two millions, and in this country to the extent 
of the edition imported, which was 350,000, Already the book has been 
reprinted, and various editions will be sold by the hundred thousand, In 
addition to the sales at the book-stores and book-stands, the strange 
spectacle was seen, on Friday and Saturday, of the New Testament, beau- 
tifully printed and handsomely bound, sold by volunteer colporteurs by 
the hundred on Broadway and Wall Street, and in other marts of business. 
The amount of attention it has received in private reading and in conver- 
sation is equally amazing. Whatever shall be the fate of the New Re- 
vision, it forms a new era in the history of the Bible, and shows the 
universal and intense hold which the book of God has upon the minds, if 
not the hearts, of the people.” 


From The American Bookseller, June 1, 1881, 


“Philadelphia, May 26, 1881. 

“The publication of the New Revision of the New Testament has been 
attended with more interest in this city than that of any other work ever 
published. The consignment to Messrs. J. B. Lippincott, who were the 
agents of the Cambridge University Press, came in two lots, one by the 
steamer Montreal into New York, and the other by the Lord Clive to the 
port of Philadelphia. Those by the New York boat were not put on the 
wharf till after twelve o’clock the morning of the 20th, and were delivered 
at sunrise to New York parties by their brokers. Those by Philadelphia 
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steamer arrived at their warehouse at noon on the 19th, and gave them 
just time enough with their large force to pack and ship before eight 
o’clock on the morning of the 20th. There was not much time to spare, 
and some anxiety was felt that they would be too late for the day fixed 
for publication. 

“The reporters of the newspapers seemed to vie with each other in 
gathering the facts and fancies in relation to its publication. And in 
these reports there is much to amuse, believe, and to be largely dis- 
counted. ... 

“ Next in interest to the publication and sale of the Testament printed 
by the University is the enterprise among publishers and electrotypers in 
the production of reprints. Fagan is making thirteen sets of plates; 
Fergusson, successor to S. A. George & Co., is making seven sets; A. J. 
Holman & Co. inform us that they will have three different reprints, and 
will also issue it in quarto form with the Old Testament. The National 
Publishing Company, Hubbard Bros., and Potter & Co. announce editions 
to be sold only by subscription. Porter & Coates have ready The Com- 
parative Edition, embracing the New Revision and the King James 
Version.” 


It is proper to add that after this immense rush the sale of the Uni- 
versity editions and of all American editions fell off rapidly, and a reaction 
took place in favor of the old version. This is due in part to the un- 
favorable criticisms on the Revision, and in part, as I am informed by one 
of the leading Bible publishers, to “the great change in the typographical 
appearance and the substitution of paragraphs for the familiar verses.” 
He thinks “that the people-would have accepted the changes in the 
translation much more readily had the general appearance of the old 
Bible been adhered to.” 


RECEPTION, CRITICISM, AND PROSPECT. 


The Revisers, familiar with the history of pre- 
vious revisions from Jerome’s Vulgate down to 
King James’s Version, were prepared for a great 
deal of opposition, though hopeful of ultimate suc- 
cess. They well knew that their work was imper- 
fect, and that it is impossible to please all. They 
themselves had to sacrifice their individual prefer- 
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ences to the will of the majority.’ A product of so 
many minds and intended for so many churches 
must necessarily be a compromise, but for this very 
reason is more likely to satisfy the general wants 
and demands. — 

The extraordinary interest of the Anglo-Amer- 
ican public in the Revision showed itself at once in 
the number and diversity of criticisms. Never was 
any book, within so short a time, so much discussed, 
reviewed, praised, and condemned by the press, from 
the pulpit, in private circles, and public meetings. 
In the language of a British scholar, “there never 
was a time when the attention of so great a variety 
of well-qualified critics has been concentrated on 
the problem of the relation between the Greek text 
and the English version, and the best way of repre- 
senting the one by the other.” ? 

The first and the prevailing impression was one 
of disappointment and disapproval, especially in 
England. The expectations of the public were un- 
reasonable and conflicting. Many were in hopes 
that the revision would supersede commentaries, 
and clear up all the difficulties; instead of that, they 
found the same obscurities, and a perplexing number 
of marginal notes, raising as many questions of read- 
ing or rendering. The liberals looked for more, 
the conservatives for fewer, departures from the old 








‘The Bishop of Salisbury, himself one of the Revisers, says (in his 
Charge, 1882, p, 18): “The Version as it stands does not exhibit the real 
judgment of any of the Revisers. ach one was, many times, outyoted in 
points which he greatly valued.” 

* From “The Church Quarterly Review,” London, January, 1883, p. 345, 
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version. Some wanted the language modernized, 
others preferred even the antiquated words and 
phrases, including the “ whiches” and the “ devils.” 
A few would prefer a more literal rendering; but 
a much greater number of critics, including some 
warm friends and even members of the Committee, 
charge the Revision with sacrificing grace and ease, 
poetry and rhythm, to pedantic fidelity. The same 
objection is made by literary critics who care more 
for classical English than the homely Hebraistic 
Greek of the Apostles and Evangelists. The only 
point in which the adverse critics agree is opposition 
to the new version as wholly unfit to displace the 
old. 

The strongest condemnation and the most formi- 
dable assaults have come from conservative admirers 
of the received Greek text and the Authorized Ver- 
sion. Most of them had previously resisted all at- 
tempts at revision as a sort of sacrilege, and found 
their worst fears realized. They were amazed and 
shocked at the havoc made with their favorite notions 
and pet texts. How many sacred associations, they 
said, are ruthlessly disturbed! How many edifying 
sermons spoiled! Even the Lord’s Prayer has been 
tampered with, and a discord thrown into the daily 
devotions. The inspired text is changed and un- 
settled, the faith of the people in God’s holy Word 
is undermined, and aid and comfort given to the 
enemy of all religion. We need not be surprised 
at such talk, for to the great mass of English readers 
King James’s Version is virtually the inspired Word 
of God. So for Roman Catholics, the Vulgate of 
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Jerome, with all its blunders, occupies the place of 
the original, and the voice of the infallible Church 
or Pope is to them the very voice of God. Religious 
prejudices are the deepest of all prejudices, and re- 
ligious conservatism is the most conservative of all 
conservatisms. It may take a whole generation to 
emancipate the mass of the people from the tyranny 
of ignorance and prejudice. In all this opposition 
we should not forget that its extent and intensity 
reveal a praiseworthy attachment to the Bible. In 
no other nation would a new version have met with 
so many and such earnest protests as among the 
English and Americans, for the simple reason that 
there is not among any other people the same de- 
gree of interest in the book. 

In the meantime, however, the Revision has been 
steadily gaining ground among scholars and thought- 
ful laymen who take the trouble to compare the 
rival versions with the Greek original. This, of 
course, is the only proper test. With a few con- 
spicuous exceptions, the verdict of competent judges 
has been favorable, and the force of the exceptions 
is broken by the intemperance and bitterness of the 
opposition. Whatever be the defects of the Re- 
vision—and they are not a few—it is admitted to be 
the most faithful and accurate version ever made for 
popular use, and that it brings the English reader 
far nearer to the spirit and words of Christ and his 
Apostles than any other version. This is its chief 
merit, and it alone is sufficient compensation for all 
the labor and expense devoted to it. An able writer 
from the Church of England, after reviewing the 
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short history and large literature of the Revision 
during the last eighteen months, emphatically de- 
clares his “unshaken conviction that, after all rea- 
sonable deductions have been made, the Revisers 
have earned the deep respect and gratitude of all 
who can appreciate the importance of supplying the 
English reader with an exact interpretation of the 
Word of God.’ 
Upon the whole, the Revision is more popular in 
America than in England, although it is more an 
English work. Many ministers (especially among 
Congregationalists and Baptists, who are not ham- 
pered by church authority) use it already in the 
pulpit, either alone or alongside of the old ver- 
sion. The rising generation is familiarized with it 
in Sunday-schools, Bible-classes, and through popular 
comments. Religious periodicals present from week 
to week the international lessons in both versions 
in parallel columns; and the comparison of the two 





1 In the Review above quoted, p. 345; compare the conclusion, D. 368, 
where the critic protests “against the absolute indecorum of assailing the 
work of these distinguished scholars with words of disrespect and con- 
tumely,” and adds: “In all the qualities that are most requisite for such 
an undertaking, they tower high above the heads of all but a very small 
number among their assailants. For their protracted, patient, generous 
labors, they deserve the gratitude of all to whom God’s Word is precious, 
and who wish the Gospel to be proclaimed in England with the utmost 
clearness which the most exact translation of the message can impart.” 
To this may be added the judgment of Canon F. W. Farrar, who says 
* (in the “Contemp. Review” for March, 1882, p. 380): “In spite of the 
bitter attacks which have been made upon the version, it will come to 
be regarded by ever-increasing numbers as one of the best boons which 
has been bestowed upon them by the learning, the fearlessness, and the 
faithfulness of the ripest scholars and divines whom the nineteenth 
“ century can boast.” 
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is found stimulating and profitable. Even opponents 
use the Revision, aud admit its value asa commentary. 

It would be premature to predict the course of 
the Convocation of Canterbury. It will not act on 
the Revision before the Old Testament is completed. 
Then three ways will be open—to reject, to recom- 
mit, to adopt. The Convocation is not likely to 
disown and destroy her own child. A revision of 
the Revision, by reeommitment to the old, or by the 
appointment of a new, Committee, is surrounded by 
almost as many difficulties as the original movement. 
If the adverse critics could agree among themselves 
about a limited number of changes backward or 
forward, it would be an easy matter for the old 
Committee to reconvene and vote on these specific 
changes; but there is no such agreement. A new 
Committee (which would have to be composed, like 
the old, of scholars of all theological schools and 
denominations), to do justice to themselves and to 
the work, would have to go through the whole 
laborious and expensive process of ten or more 
years, and could at best only produce another com- 
promise between conflicting g principles and opinions. 
The adoption of the Revision as it is will be strongly 
opposed by an able and influential party. But it 
would be sufficient, and perhaps the wisest course 
(we speak with becoming modesty, as an outsider), 
if Convocation would authorize the optional use of 
the Revised Version, and leave the ultimate result 
to the future, as in the case of King James’s Version, 
which gradually and slowly superseded the Bishops ; 
Bible and the Geneva Bible. 
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Acknowledged inconsistencies and other minor 
blemishes ought to be corrected by the Revisers 
themselves before the Revision is finally acted 
upon and placed beyond their control. Such edit- 
ing would require no additional authority. 

The non-episcopal denominations are more free 
to use the Revision, even without special legislation. 
They had no share in King James’s Version, though 
strongly attached to it by long habit; they are not 
bound by canons and rubrics, and an obligatory 
liturgy. Some may formally authorize the Re- 
vision, others will leave its use to the option of 
pastors and congregations. It will certainly be used 
more and more in public and private as the highest 
standard of accuracy and fidelity, until it shall be 
superseded by a better one at some future genera- 
tion. It might be well to revise the Bible every 
fifty years, to induce the people to read it. 

The Anglo-American Revision is not the: best 
possible, but the best existing version, and as good 
as the present generation of scholars hailing from 
different churches and countries can produce. If 
we cannot have the very best, let us prefer the bet- 
ter to the good. 


THE MERITS OF THE REVISION AS COMPARED WITH 
THE OLD VERSION. 

The changes which distinguish the Revised Eng- 
lish Testament from the Authorized Version may 
be classified as follows: 

1. An older and purer text in the place of the 
’ traditional text. 

a0 
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2. Correction of acknowledged errors of transla- 
tion. : 

3. Accuracy and consistency in the rendering of 
the article, modes, voices, tenses, prepositions, and 
particles, ete. 

4. Removal of artificial distinctions caused by 
needless variations in words and proper names. 

5. Restoration of real distinctions, which are ob- 
literated by rendering two or more distinct terms in 
the same way. 

6. Intelligible words and phrases in pes mis- 
leading and obsolete archaisms. 

ts Revision and reduction of words supplied in 
italics; rectification of punctuation. 

8. Sectional arrangement combined with the ar- 
bitrary capitular and versicular division, which is 
put in the margin. 

9. Poetical quotations from the Old Testament 
arranged metrically according to the parallelism of 
Hebrew poetry. 

10. An increased number of alternate marginal 
readings and renderings in cases where evidence 
and argument are nearly equally balanced. 

These improvements occur in every chapter, and 
almost in every verse. It is stated that there are in 
all over 36,000 departures from King James’s Ver- 
sion in the English text, and (probably included in 
the former) nearly 6000 changes in the Greek text. 
This seems a formidable number, apt to fill an in- 
experienced reader with misgiving and distrust. 

Upon examination, however, the importance of 
the alterations falls far below their number. They 
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do not unsettle a single article of the Christian faith 
or precept of Christian duty. They will hardly be 
observed by the majority. of readers. Very few 
affect the sense materially. They may be compared 
to the 150,000 variations in the textual sources and 
critical editions of the Greek Testament which do 
not affect the integrity of the book, and only increase 
the facility and stimulate the zeal for ascertaining 
the original text. But, nevertheless, in the Word of 
God even the “jots” and “tittles” are important, 
_and every effort to bring the English Bible nearer 
the original is thankworthy. In this respect the 
Revisers are not behind any of their predecessors. 


Nore.—I have stated the number of alterations in round figures on the 
ground of actual calculations made in England, A correspondent of “The 
Guardian” (a leading journal of the Church of England) for Aug. 10, 1881, 
p- 1136, and again p.1675, estimated the number of changes in the English 

~ text at 36,191, or an average of four and a half changes in every one of 
the 7960 verses. ‘The alterations of the Greek text are 5788, according 
to Dr. Scrivener’s notes (as stated by Canon Cook, The Revised Version 
of the First Three Gospels, p. 222, or 6000 on p, 230). A correspondent 
of “The Expositor,” iii. 435, bas discovered that not one verse out.of ten 
has escaped correction, that sixteen entire verses disappear, that one hun- 
dred and twenty-two sentences or parts of sentences are omitted, and that 
only ten new passages, mostly very brief, are added. Dean Burgon found 
that in 2 Pet. i. 5-7 the Revisers have “introduced thirty changes into 
thirty-eight words;” and the Bishop of Salisbury (one of the Revisers) 
mentions one verse in which “not fewer than eight changes are made,” 
but he adds that “only one of them would be discovered in reading the 
yerse aloud or hearing it.” See all these facts and figures apparently 
endorsed by a friendly critic in “The Church Quarterly Review” for 
January, 1883, p. 348 sq, If these figures are correct, the venerable chair- 
man of the New Testament Company, in his address to Convocation, 
underestimated the changes “at least one half,” but he was correct in 
adding that “the effect to the general hearer or reader will really hardly 


be perceptible.” 
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The Rey. Rufus Wendell, editor of the “Student’s Edition” of the 
Revised New Testament (Albany, N. Y., 1882), has counted the words 
of the Revised New Testament, and states their number to be 179,914, 
of which 154,526 are retained from the Authorized Version, The 25,388 
words thus shown to have been introduced by the Revisers are by the 
same writer classified as follows: 

18,358 are substituted renderings of the Received Greek Text; 

1604 are substituted renderings of the Critical Greek Text; 

4654 are added renderings of the Received Greek Text; 

550 are added renderings of the Critical Greek Text; and 

222 are renderings adopted from the Margin of the Authorized Version. 

In Mr, Wendell’s work, The Speeches of the New Testament (Albany, 
1876), p. 573 compared with p. xi., the number of words in the Old Ver- 
sion of the N. T. (the count being based upon the American Bible So- 
ciety’s pica octavo edition of 1870) is given as 180,373—an.excess of 859 
words over the Revised Version. 


THE GREEK TEXT OF THE REVISED VERSION. 


This subject has been so fully discussed in previ- 
ous chapters that a summary of the chief points of 
difference between the traditional text of the Author- 
ized Version and the critical text of the Revised 
Version will be sufficient.’ 

1. An infallible text is impossible; for the apos- 
tolic autographs are lost, and most of the variations 
date from early transcription in the first two cen- 
turies. Dogmatism may ignore, but cannot deny 
the fact. Even if we had an infallible text, it would 
not be available without an infallible interpretation. 
We must therefore be content with an approximate 
approach to the original by means of the most care- 
ful and conscientious study of the existing docu- 
ments—7. e., Manuscripts, Versions, and Patristic 





’ See chapters ii—vi., and especially pp. 253-298. 
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Quotations. It is best that it is so; for such study 
keeps Christian scholarship in constant motion, and 
prevents stagnation, and the idolatry of the letter 
that kills, while the spirit alone makes alive. The 
Apostles themselves dealt very freely with the Old’ 
Testament quotations, and yet had the profoundest 
reverence for the Word of God. 

2. The history of textual criticism is a gradual 
ascent from the river to the fountain, from the 
medizeval to the Nicene, from the Nicene to the. 
ante-Nicene, and from the ante-Nicene to the Apos- 
tolic text. This movement began with Bentley and 
Bengel, and has been steadily pursued by their suc- 
cessors, with a corresponding accumulation, classifi- 
cation, and sifting of material. It is analogous to 
the Reformation, which went back from the school- 
men to the fathers, from:the fathers to the apostles; 
in other words, from medieval traditions and cor- 
ruptions to the primitive sources of Christianity. 

3. The traditional text is derived from Beza and 
other printed: editions of the sixteenth century, as 
these again were derived from a few cursive manu- 
scripts of the Middle Ages which happened to fall 
into the hands of Erasmus and his successors. 

The critical text is derived from the combined 
use of all the documentary sources which have been 
brought to light within the last three hundred years, 
and especially in the present century. 

4, The traditional text can be traced through the 
Byzantine (Constantinopolitan ) family of manu- 
scripts to the middle of the fourth century, or the 
Nicene age. 
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The critical text can be traced to the third and sec- 
ond centuries, or the ante-Nicene age; that is, as near 
the apostolic source as the documents enable us to go. 

5. The traditional text is supported, (a) among 
‘manuscripts, by Cod. A (Alexandrinus) of the fifth 
century (but only in the Gospels), several of the later 
uncials, and the great mass of the medieval cursives, 
with some very weighty exceptions; (>) among ver- 
sions, by the Syriac Peshito in its present revised 
shape (whose authority, however, has been weakened 
by recent discoveries and researches); and (¢) among 
the fathers, by St. Chrysostom (d. 407) and most of 
the later Greek fathers, who drew from the same 
Syrian and Byzantine MSS., and therefore cannot 
be counted as independent witnesses. 

The critical text is supported, (a) by the two old- 
est MSS., namely, B (Vaticanus) and x (Sinaiticus), 
both of the fourth century ; also by Cod. A and the 
oldest uncials generally, in the Acts, Epistles, and 
Apocalypse; and very often in the Gospels by L, T, 
=, Z(A in Mark), D, C, Q, P, R, X (and even by A 
in many cases, especially in John); (6) by the pre- 
vailing testimony of the oldest Versions, viz., the 
Curetonian Syriac (partly also by the Peshito), the 
Coptic or Egyptian (especially the Memphitic), the 
Old Latin, and Jerome’s Vulgate; and (c) by the 
ante-Nicene fathers, especially Eusebius (“the father 
of church history,” d. 340) and Origen (the father. 
of exegesis, d. 254), who were the most learned men 
of their age.’ 





* Canon Cook (p. 145) admits that both the Memphitic and Thebaic 
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6. The traditional text is abandoned, and the crit- 
ical text:accepted, by all the standard editors of the 
present century, Griesbach, Lachmann, Tischendorf, 
Von Gebhardt,Tregelles, Alford, Westcott and Hort.’ 

7. The traditional text is longer on account of 
interpolations from parallel. passages (especially in 





Versions (which are among the most ancient) most closely agree with B, 
but accounts for-it by deriving them from “the same school” and “the 
game recension,” without any proof. He also admits that the MSS. of the 
Old Latin Version “agree with B more frequently than with A” (p, 144), 
and that even the much-lauded Peshito “agrees with B sufficiently often 
to prove that both the translator and the transcriber had before them 
ancient documents of the same general character” (p. 143). 
1 To these may be added such writers on textual criticism as Thomas 
Sheldon Green (in his Developed Criticism), Samuel Davidson (Biblical 
Criticism), the two American scholars Abbot and Gregory (see the forth- 
coming Prolegomena to the eighth edition of Tischendorf, prepared by the 
latter with the constant co-operation of the former), and the ablest critical 
commentators, as Meyer (prevailingly), Bernhard Weiss (in the new edi- 
~ tions of Meyer on the Gospels and on Romans, and in his critical mono- 
graphs on the Mattheusevangelium and the Marcusevangelium), Dean 
Alford (in the last editions of his Commentary), Bishop Ellicott (Commen- 
taries on the Minor Pauline Epistles), and Bishop Lightfoot (Commentaries 
on Galatians, Philippians, Colossians, and Philemon). Dean Burgon and 
Canon Cook claim Dr. Scrivener on their side; but he is identified with 
the cause of the Revision, and we must wait for the third edition of his 
Introduction, In the second edition (1874), and still more in his later 
Sia Lectures on the Text of the New Testament (1875), he already departs 
in some very important cases from the textus receptus, as in 1 Tim, iii. 
16; 1 John vy. 7, 8; Matt. xvii. 21; xix. 17; Mark vi. 20; xv. 28; Luke 
xi, 2,4; John y. 4, 5; vii. 53-viii, 11; Acts xvi. 7; Rom. xvi. 5; 1 Pet. 
iii. 15; Heb.iv.2. Even the doxology of the Lord’s Prayer (Matt. vi. 13) 
he now thinks “can hardly be upheld any longer as a portion of the sacred 
text” (Lectures, p.124; compare his hesitating judgment in Introd. p. 495). 
‘As far as known from his publications, Dr. Scrivener stands about mid- 
way between Burgon and Cook on the one side, and Westcott and Hort 
on the other. It must be taken for granted that, like all other Revisers, 
he has Jearned a good deal by ten years’ counsel with eminent scholars. 
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the Gospels), supplements of abridged quotations 
from the Septuagint, liturgical usage, and explana- 
tory glosses. 

The critical text is shorter from the absence of 
these interpolations. And this is a strong znternal 
evidence of its priority. For additions once made 
would not be easily omitted: scribes and purchasers 
being naturally zealous for complete copies. But 
what is lost in spurious additions is more than made 
up by greater purity, simplicity, and force. 

The number of textual critics who are competent 
to judge of the principles and complicated details is 
exceedingly small, even in Germany and England. 
It takes many years of the most minute and patient 
study to master the immense apparatus. 

Of the opponents of the Greek text of the Re- 
visers, only two or three have shown the requisite 
learning and ability to entitle them to a respectful 
hearing on such questions; but they occupy a reac- 
tionary standpoint, and place themselves in opposi- 
tion to all the authoritative critics of the present 
century. They swim against the stream, and kick 
against the pricks. They take the same antagonistic 
attitude towards the modern school of criticism 
which Dr. Owen took towards Walton’s Polyglot, 
Dr. Whitby towards Mill’s Greek Testament, Frey 
and Iselin towards Wetstein, Matthaei towards Gries- 
bach; and the result of the opposition will be the 
same. The Council-of Trent anathematized all the 
doctrines of the Reformation, and the Inquisition 
condemned the science of Galileo Galilei; but Prot- 
estantism still lives, and the earth still moves. The 
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reactionary critics and anti-Revisionists labor under 
a delusion. ‘They profess to defend the old fort, 
but there is an older fort still. They appeal to the 
fathers of the dark ages, but not to the grandfathers 
of the Apostolic age. If they proceed a little fur- 
ther in the search for the “evangelic verity,” they 
will arrive at last at the same conclusion as the Re- 
visers, and will shake hands with them over the 
oldest and purest attainable text, which they equal- 
ly revere and love as the infallible standard of the 
Christian faith and practice. 


“ Es kommt der durst’ge Geist auf Wegen der Erfahrung 
Durch Ueberliefrungsgrund zum Quell der Ojffenbarung.” 


Notr.—The champions of the tertus receptus make special efforts to 
undermine the value of Codd. B and &, which are the most weighty 
witnesses against it. They feel that they are the very best sources of the 
text unless they can be proven to be the very worst (as Dean Burgon puts 
the case). & and B are admitted to be the oldest known MSS., as well 
as the most complete; & being the only complete MS. of the New Testa- 
ment among the uncials, and B complete as far as Heb. ix. 14, including 
the Catholic Epistles, which follow the Acts, though not the Pastoral 
Epistles, But both are also remarkable for brevity. Now the question 
arises: Is this brevity due, in the great majority of cases, to non-interpo- 
lations (and hence a proof of greater purity), or to omissions and mutila- 
tions? All the critical editors from Griesbach to Hort take the former 
view; the opponents of the Revisers’ text take the latter. 

The most recent attack upon these MSS. hails from the scholarly pen 
of Canon F.C. Cook (editor of The Speaker’s Commentary), who follows 
in the track of Dean Burgon (without his dash and audacity, but with 
more moderation and courtesy). In his book, The Revised Version of the 
First Three Gospels, London, 1882, he derives the omissions of & and B 
partly from “extreme haste,” partly (and this was never done before) even 
from heretical bias. He conjectures that & and B are the only remain~ 
ing survivors of the fifty MSS. of the Holy Scriptures which Constan- 
tine the Great requested Eusebius to provide “on carefully prepared 

-parchments or vellum, in easily legible characters, and in portable and 
convenient form,” for the rapidly growing churches of Constantinople or 
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New Rome (Eusebius, Vita Const. iv. 36, 37). This would definitely fix 
the date of these MSS. between the year 330, when Constantinople was 
founded, and the year 340, when Eusebius died. (Cook here differs widely 
from Dean Bargon, who, in his* The Lust Twelve Verses of S. Mark, 1871, 
p. 298 sq., had categorically denied the Eusebian origin of B, and asserted 
on what he considered “infallible” notes of antiquity, that X was written 
from fifty to one hundred years later. “I am fully persuaded,” he says, 
“that an interval of at least half a century, if not of a far greater span of 
years, is absolutely required to account for the marked dissimilarity be- 
tween them.”) But Canon Cook further assumes (p. 161 sqq.) that the 
MSS. were not only hastily, but “carelessly,” prepared, under the direc- 
tion of Eusebius and under the influence of the Arian heresy to which 
Eusebius leaned, and which was in the ascendency in the later years of 
Constantine (who, it is well known, was baptized by an Arian bishop). 

In reply to this hypothesis of Canon Cook we offer the following objec- 
tions: 

J. There is no evidence whatever of a Eusebian recension of the text, 
much less than for a Syrian recension (which Dr, Hort makes extremely 
plausible, but which Canon Cook, with Dean Burgon, utterly denies). 

2. Eusebius was, we may say, a latitudinarian in his age, but no 
doctrinal Arian, although after the Nicene Council he connected himself 
with the Arian party; and he certainly would not have dared to pervert 
the sacred text in the interest of dogma. See the exhaustive article of 
Bishop Lightfoot in Smith and Wace, Dictionary of Christian Biography, 
ii. 808-348, especially p. 347, where he says: “If we except the works 
written before the Council of Nicvea, in which there is occasionally much 
looseness of expression, his language is for the most part strictly orthodox, 
or at least capable of explanation in an orthodox sense.” 

3. & and B, in the two strongest passages which bear on the divinity 
of Christ, favor the more orthodox reading—namely, John i. 18 (uovoyernjc 
Sede, instead of 6 povoyene vidc), and Acts xx. 28 (riy éxkAnoiay Tov 
Se0d, iv repteroujoaro dud Tov aiparog Tov idiov, instead of .. . row 
kupiou...). Inthe first passage a subsequent corrector of X put vidc 
above Sede. It is very surprising, by the by, that such a scholar as Canon 
Cook should suppose that “the asterisks” after 8 and B, which mark the 
first hand, “mean that the reading in the text was noted as incorrect by 
a critical scholar at the time when the manuscript was written” (p. 27). 
In the particular case of which he is treating, as is pointed out in “The 
Church Quarterly Review” for October, 1882, p. 136, they mean that the 
reading edoxiac in Luke ii. 14 was changed to evdoxia in N by a cor- 
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rector of the seventh century, and in B by a corrector of the tenth or 
eleventh century at the earliest (so Tischendorf), or rather of the fifteenth, 
according to the Roman editors. : ae 

4, The haste with which, according to the order of Constantine, the 
fifty.copies were to be prepared does not necessarily imply culpable care- 
lessness; on the contrary, it is incompatible with the express direction 
of Constantine to employ “ calligraphers thoroughly acquainted with their 
art,” as also with the costliness and beauty of the materials used, the care 
and grace of the handwriting, by which & and B confessedly excel all 
other MSS. They are indeed disfigured by many errors, but such 
are found in greater or less number in all ancient MSS., and were as 
unavoidable as modern typographical errors; moreover, both & and B 
contain many valuable corrections by later hands. 

5. & and B are sufficiently different in the arrangement of books and 
in a great many characteristic readings to justify the conclusion that they 
are independently derived from distinct originals. “They are cousins, 
not sisters.” This makes their concurrent testimony all the stronger. 
This result is not at all affected by the interpretation of the terms rpicoa 
cai rerpacaa (i. ¢., triple and quadruple) in the Eusebian description of 
the MSS. ordered by Constantine, which are usually understood (by 
Montfaucon and Gardthausen) to refer to quires of three or four sheets 
(terniones and quaterniones), but which Canon Cook (with Wattenbach 
and Von Gebhardt) refers to the three or four vertical columns respectively 
of the Vatican and Sinaitic MSS. Eusebius would not have sent two 
different texts to the emperor, and still less if, as Cook assumes without a 
shadow of proof, he was the editor of a recension. 

I had some correspondence on this subject with Dr. Ezra Abbot, a most 
careful student of the ancient MSS., and I am permitted to add the follow- 
ing extract from his letter: “The representations of Canon Cook as to 
the extreme haste and carelessness with which & and B were written 
are greatly exaggerated. The Vatican was more carefully written than 
the Sinaitic, which has a rather unusual number of omissions from home- 
oteleuton. But in both of these MSS., the transcriptional errors dimin- 
ish but little their value for critical purposes, as most of them betray their 
character at once, and cause no more difficulty or uncertainty than the 
typographical errors in a printer’s first proof, Leaving out of view the 
obviously accidental omissions from the occasion just mentioned, most of 
the so-called ‘ omissions’ or ‘ mutilations’ in these MSS., when critically 
examined, on the principles which would guide us in determining the 
text in the case of an ancient classical author, afford the clearest evidence 
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of the remarkable freedom of their text from the glosses and interpola- 
tions which vitiate so many of the later MSS. In most of the important 
cases where they present a shorter text as compared with the great ma- 
jority of MSS., their testimony is so corroborated by our other oldest in- 
dependent authorities—ancient versions and quotations by early fathers 
—and by internal evidence, as to demonstrate the pre-eminent value of 
these MSS., especially in questions of omission or addition.” 


SELECT LIST OF TEXTUAL CHANGES. 
Comp. here ch. y. p. 183 sqq. 
I, Omisstons FROM TEXT WITHOUT MARGINAL NOTE. 


Matt. i. 25: “her firstborn” son (roy vidy adrijce TOY TP wT OTOKOY); 
for vidy, “a son.” 

Omitted by &, B, Z, 1,33, a4, b,c, g', k, Sah., Cop., Cur. Syr., éte.; sup- 
ported by Pesh. Syr., C, D, and later uncials (A is here wanting). In- 
serted from Luke ii. 7, where all authorities have it (“ ubi nemo lectionem 
mutavit,” says Tischendorf). Some trace the omission to dogmatic inter- 
est in the perpetual virginity of Mary, as “firstborn” seems to imply the 
birth of younger children; but why then was Luke ii. 7 left untouched ? 

Matt. ii. 18: “lamentation and” (Spijvog kat). 

Omitted by &, B, Z, 1, 22; Itala, Vulg., Sah., Cop., Pesh. Syr., Jerus. Syr., 
Justin M. Inserted from the Septuagint, Jer. xxxi, (xxxviii.) 15, to com- 
plete the quotation. 

Matt. v. 44: “bless them that curse you, do good to them that hate you... 
which despitefully use you and.” 3 

These beautiful words are undoubtedly genuine in Luke vi. 27, 28, and 
have been inserted here in whole or in part by later authorities, contrary 
to the testimony of &, B, 1, 22, 209, Itala, Vulg., Cop., Cur. Syr., Theophil., 
Athenag., Clem, Alex., Orig., Euseb. 

Matt. xx. 16: “for many be called, but few chosen.” 

Omitted by &, B, L, Z, Sah., Cop. (The Cureton Syr. has it.) In- 
serted by Western and Syrian authorities (also by Origen) from Matt. xxii. 
14, the close of a similar parable (aodXoi yap slow KAnroi, ddAtyou 68 
txXexrot), Where all authorities have the passage. 

Luke xxiii. 38: “ in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew.” 

Omitted by 8°, B, C*, L, a, Sah., Cop., Cur, Syr., but added by later 
authorities in whole or in part from John xix. 20, In justice to the nu- 
merous witnesses for the clause (several uncials, all cursives, Itala [except 
a], Vulg., Pesh., Cyr. of Alex.), it deserves a place on the margin. 

Acts ix. 5,6: “itis hard... said unto him.” 
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Omitted in all Greek MSS., interpolated from Acts xxii. 10; xxvi, 14 
(first by the Vulgate and then by Erasmus). 

Rom. viii. 1: “who walk not after the flesh, but after the Spirit.” 

Derived from ver. 4, where the words are genuine, 
1 Cor. xi. 24: “take, eat” (Ad Bere, Payere). q 
' Omitted by 8, A, B, C*, D, E, F, G, 4, e, f, g, Sah., Cop., Armen. In- 
serted from the parallel passage in Matt. xxvi. 26. “Broken” (Aw pe- 
vov), being better supported, is retained in the margin, 

1 John v. 7, 8: “in heaven, the Father, the Word [sic!], and the Holy 
Ghost: and these three are one, And there are three that bear witness in 
earth.” 

Contrary to the context and the trinitarian terminology (which would 
require “the Son,” instead of “the Word”); not found in any Greek MS. 
before the fourteenth or fifteenth century, nor in the genuine text of any 
ancient translation, nor in any lectionary, nor Greek patristic quotation, 
and universally given up as a clumsy interpolation (probably from a Latin 
gloss, derived perhaps from Cyprian, on the assumption of a purely fanci- 
ful analogy). It was first printed in the Complutensian Polyglot, 1514, 
and in the third edition of Erasmus (1522, against his better judgment), 
from which it passed into the textus receptus, Every consideration of 
truth and honesty requires the expulsion of these spurious witnesses from 
‘the text. ‘The doctrine of the Trinity needs no such support, and could 
only be injured by it, See p. 136 sqq. and 192 sq.; also Tischendorf, and 
the notes of Alford, and Wordsworth in loc. I add a note from Dr. Hort 
(Select Readings, ii. 104) : “There is no evidence for the inserted words 
in Greek, or in any language but Latin, before the fourteenth century, 
when they appear in a Greek work written in defence of the Roman com- 
munion, with clear marks of a translation from the Vulgate. For at least 
the first four centuries and a half Latin evidence is equally wanting. 
Tertullian and Cyprian use language which renders it morally certain 
that they would have quoted these words had they known them; Cyprian 
going so far as to assume a reference to the Trinity in the conclusion of 
verse 8 (‘et ilerum de Patre et Filio et Spiritu Sancto scriptum est Et 
tres unum sunt’), as he elsewhere finds ‘sacramenta Trinitatis’ in other 
occurrences of the number three (Dom. Orat. 84), and being followed in 
his interpretation more explicitly by Augustin, Facundus, and others. But 
the evidence of the third century is not exclusively negative, for the 
treatise on Rebaptism contemporary with Cyprian quotes the whole pas- 
_ Sage simply thus (15: cf. 19), ‘quia tres testimonium perhibent, spiritus et 

aqua et sanguis; et isté tres unum sunt’ The silence of the controversial 
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writings of Lucifer, Hilary, Ambrose, Hieronymus, Augustin, and others 
carries forward the adverse testimony of the Old Latin through the 
fourth into the fifth century; and in 449, shortly before the Council of 
Chalcedon, Leo supplies positive evidence to the same effect for the Ro- 
man text by quoting verses 4-8 without the inserted words in his epistle 
to Flavianus (Ep. xxviii. 5). They are absent from the Latin Vulgate, 
according to its oldest MSS., am, fu [Cod. Amiatinus at Florence, and Cod 
Fuldensis at Fulda], and many others, as also. from the (Vulgate) text 
of the Gallican (Luxeuil) Lectionary.” 

Rev. i. 8: “the beginning and the ending” (apyn Kai Tédoc). 

Supported by &*, Vulg., Cop., and a few cursives; but absent in &°, A, 
B (Ap.); C, P, Syr., Aeth., Arm.; Ambrose, Primasius, and most cursives. 
Inserted from ver. 17 and xxii. 13, as an explanation of “the Alpha and 
the Omega.” 

Rey. i.11: “Jam Alpha... last: and” (ty®... Kat). 

Omitted by &, A, B, C, Vulg., Cop., Syr., Aeth., Arm., and about fifty 
cursives; inserted from xxii. 13; comp, also i. 8 and 17, 

The following list includes the more important remaining examples, and 
will well repay a critical examination: Matt. xv. 8; xx. 7, 22, 23; xxv. 
13; xxvii. 35; xxviii. 9; Mark vi. 11; vii.8; xiii.14; xiv. 27,70; Luke 
iv. 8,18; v.38; ix. 10; xi. 44,54; xix. 45; xx. 23,30; xxii. 64,68; xxiv. 
1;. John i, 27; iii, 15;.v. 165 vi. 11, 22,51; x. 12,18, 26; xi. 41; xvi. 16; 
xvii. 12; Acts ii, 30; iii,11; vii. 37; x. 6, 21,32; xv. 24; xviii. 21; xxi. 
8, 22,25; xxii. 9, 20, 30; xxiii. 9; xxiv. 26; xxvi.30; Rom. ix. 28; xi.6; 
xiii. 9; xiv. 6; xv. 24; 1 Cor. vi. 20; vii. 5; x. 28; Phil. iii. 16; Col. i. 2, 
14; 1 Thess.i.1; 1'Tim. iv. 12; vi.5; Heb. vi. 10; vii. 21;-xii.20; 1 Pet. 
i, 22, 23; iii. 16; iv. 3,14; 2 Pet. iii. 10; 1 John ii. 7; iv. 3; v.13; Rev. 
ii, 9,18; v.14; xi.1,17; xiv. 5; xv.2; xxi. 24, 


II. PAssaGres Omirrep FROM TEXT, BUT TRANSFERRED TO THE MARGIN. 


Matt. vi.13. The doxology of the Lord’s Prayer: “ Many authorities, 
some ancient, but with variations, add For thine is the kingdom, and the 
power, and the glory, forever. Amen,” 

See the authorities on p. 186 sq. 

Luke i, 28: “ blessed art thou among women.” 

Inserted from ver. 42, where all authorities agree, 

John v. 4,5: “waiting for the moving of the water. For an angel went 
down at a certain season into the pool, and troubled the water: whosoever 
then first after the troubling of the water stepped in, was made whole of 
whatsoever disease he had.” 
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A popular superstition, for which John should not be held responsible. 
The authorities for the interpolation vary, which always looks suspicious. 
See p. 187 sq. Even the conservative Dr. Scrivener thinks it “well-nigh 
impossible, in the face of evidence so ancient and varied, to regard it asa 
genuine portion of St. John’s Gospel” (Sia Lectures, etc., p. 158). 

Acts viii. 37: “ And Philip . . . Son of God.” i 

The baptismal confession of the eunuch inserted wholly or in part 
from old ecclesiastical usage. See p. 191. 


III. Dousrrut Sections RETAINED IN TEXT, BUT WITH MARGINAL 
Nove, STATING THE Facrs IN EACH Cask. 


Mark xvi. 9-20. The evidence for and against is given on p. 189 sq., in 
the critical apparatus of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and in the second volume 
of Westcott and Hort. Onthe conservative side, see Burgon and Scrivener. 

John vii. 53—viii. 11. 

The pericope of the woman taken in adultery. See the discussion, 
p. 189 sq. 

According to the judgment of the best critics, these two important sec- 
tions are additions to the original text from apostolic tradition. ; 


IV. SvuBsTiIrurIons. 

Matt. x. 4 (and Mark iii, 18): “Simon the Cananean” (Kavavatoc, 
from an Aramean word meaning “ Zealot ;” compare Luke vi.15; Acts i. 
13), instead of “the Canaanite” (Kavavirne). 

None of the apostles belonged to the race of the Canaanites. 

Matt. xix.17: “Why askest thou| 0. V.:“ Why callest thou me good? 
me concerning that which is good?| (ri pe Aéyerg dyaSdv;), There is 
(ri pe pwrdg mepi rob ayaSov ;) | none good but one, that is God (obdeic 
One there is who is good (ele toriv | dyaSde, et pu) cic, 0 Oed¢).” 

6 ayasoc).” 

The old text is conformed to the parallel passages, Mark x. 18 and 
Luke xviii. 19, and is retained in margin. Dean Burgon recklessly calls 
the Revisers’ reading an “absurd fabrication,” and Canon Cook (p. 92) 
unjustly traces it to “doctrinal bias and Alexandrian subtlety ;” but it is 
well supported: by the oldest authorities, &, B, D, L, Cur. Syr., Cop.,Vulg., 
Orig. (who expressly vouches for the first clause), Euseb.; it is adopted 
by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Westcott and Hort, and even by Scrivener 
(Six Lectures, p. 130). It gives excellent sense, and sheds new light on 
the whole conversation with the rich young ruler, whether we assume 
that the ruler asked two questions and received two answers, or that 
Matthew gives this form to bring out the true sense. The ruler (from a 
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purely humanitarian and moral standpoint) had asked Christ (ver. 16) 
“what good thing” he should do to have eternal life; and Christ directed 
him to the supreme source of all goodness, God himself, and thereby struck 
at the root of his besetting sin, the love of riches (ver. 22). 

Mark i. 2; “As it is written in| O. V.: “As it is written in the 
Isaiah the prophet (¢v r@ ’Hoaig| prophets (tv roic Tpopnraic).” 

“TQ mpopnry).” 

The old text is evidently a correction to suit the quotation (verses 2 and 
8), which combines two prophetic passages, Mal. iii. 1 and Isa. xl. 3; but 
Mark mentions Isaiah as the older and more important of the two prophets, 
who struck the key-note to the later prophecy of Malachi. ‘The revised 
text is amply supported (by &, B, D, L, A, 33, Itala, Vulg., Cop., Pesh., Iren., 
Orig.), yet the Revisers put the ¢extus receplus on the margin. 

Mark iii. 29: “ Whosoever shall] 0. V.: “He that shall blaspheme 
blaspheme against the Holy Spirit against the Holy Ghost, hath never 
hath never forgiveness, but is guilty | forgiveness, but is in danger of eter- 
of an eternal sin (4paprnparog).” | nal damnation (judgment, cpisswc).” 

An important change, which sheds light on the sin against the Holy — 
Spirit, and suggests the reason why it is unpardonable. It may culminate 

‘ in an act of blasphemy, but it ends in a state of absolute hardening and 
final impenitence or perpetual persistence in sin. As long as sin con- 
tinues, guilé and punishment continue; there can be no pardon without 
repentance and cessation from sin. Kpisewe is supported by A, C®*, Syr.5 
cpaptiparog by 8, B, L, A, Itala, Vulg. (Some MSS. read apapriag, an- 
other early correction.) 

Luke ii, 14. The angelic anthem, On this much-disputed passage 
(cbdoKiag or ebdokia), see p. 195 sq. The old rendering, “towards men,” 
is wrong, at all events (instead of “ among nien,” 2v av¥pwr7rorc) ; but the 
Revised Version is not wholly satisfactory in rendering the genitive 
evdoxiac, “in whom he is well pleased.” This periphrase destroys the 
terse brevity in the threefold parallelism of the Greek (dd£a, correspond- 
ing to eipnun, tv diororc to Eri ye, and Oe@ to év avSpwrotc evooxiac). 
“Among men of his [God's] good pleasure ” would be shorter than the 
R.V., and more correct than the “bone voluntatis” (men of good-will) of 
the Vulgate; but the Revisers wished to conform to the rendering of the 
verb esdoxéw in Matt. iii, 17; xvii. 5. 

John i. 18: “God only begotten” (novoyerrj¢ Oedc) was originally 
adopted by the Revisers in the text (as in Westcott and Hort), but after- 
wards relegated to the margin, and the common reading, “the only begotten 
Son” (6 povoyerijg vid ¢), retained in text (as in Tischendorf, and as sug- 
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gested by the American Committee), The evidence is nearly equally 
balanced. See p. 194 sq., and the special discussions of Dr. Hort and 
Dr. Abbot there quoted. 

Rom. v. 1: “let us have. (éywev) peace with God;” for “we have” 
(éxopen). See p. 197. 

1 Tim. iii. 16: “He who was manifested in the flesh;” for “God was 
manifest in the flesh.” 

On the difference of reading between 6¢ and Sédc, see p. 199 sqq., and 
an article by Dr. William H. Ward in the Bibliotheca Sacra, Andover, 
Mass., for Jan. 1865. 

Rey. xvii. 8: “ how that he (the beast) was, and is not, and shall come” 
(or “be present”); for “that was, and is not, and yet is,” 

A manifest improvement, cai mapéora (&, A, B, P, forty cursives), 
for kaizep éorw, which is an error of transcription, and makes nonsense. 


VY. PAssaGes GAINED BY THE REVISION. 

1 John ii. 23: “ He that confesseth the Son hath the Father also” (6 
époroyay roy vidv Kai roy Twarépa EXEL). 

A very important passage, supplementing the preceding clause; lost in 
the Greek textus receptus by homeoteleuton (éyer stands at the end of each 
clause in verse 23); italicized in the A. V. (which inserted it from the Latin 
Vulgate, “qui confitetur Filium, et Patrem habet”); amply sustained by 
' the best uncial MSS.; and restored by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles, 

Westcott and Hort. See p. 183, 

Acts iv. 27: “in this city” (év r# méXeu radry), sustained by &, A, B, 
D, E, Vulg., Syr., Sah., Cop., Eus., Chrys., Iren, (Lat.), Tert., Lucif., "Hil. 

Acts viii. 10; “This man is that power [better, ‘ Power”] of God which 
is called (kadovpévn) Great.” Kadovpéevn is important to characterize 
the boastful title as a self-designation of Simon the sorcerer, and rests on 
‘the authority of the oldest MSS. (&, A, B, C), versions, and fathers Cxgns 
Orig.). 

Acts xvi.7: “The Spirit of Jesus suffered them not,” “Inaov is well 
sustained and adopted by the best editors, 

Acts xx.4: “as far as Asia” (dypt rij¢ ’Aciac). This is supported 
by many authorities, but not by & and B, and omitted by Tisch, in his 
eighth edition. 

Col. i. 6: “bearing fruit and increasing” (kai avéavomevoy), supported 
by &, A, B, C, D, Ital., Vulg., Sah., Cop., Syr., etc, 

1 Thess. iv. 1; “even as ye do walk” (Ka9we Kai mepimrareire), sup- 
ported by &, A, B, D*, F, G, Ital., Vulg., many cursives, and versions, 
Internal as well as external evidence favors the addition, 
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James iv. 12: “and judge” after “lawgiver.” The omission of cai 
kourn¢ is perhaps owing to homeoteleuton (see vowoséTne). Tischendorf 
and Westcott and Hort likewise retain it with &, A, B, P, Syr., ete. 

1 Pet. ii. 2: “that ye may grow thereby unto salvation” (cic owrnpiay). 
Abundantly sustained by &, A, B, C, K, P, Vulg,, Syr. 

1 John iii. 1: “and such we are” (kai éopev). We are not only called 
(c\nS@pev), but we really are children of God. Py ; ; 

&, A, B, C; P, and many cursives have cai éopey, and the Vulg. e¢ sumus. 

Jude 25: “before all time” (xpd, waytog Tov aidvoc). Well sustained 
by &, A, B, C, L, Vulg., Syr. 

Rey. i.8: “God” after “the Lord.” 

All uncial MSS, of the Apoc. read kijptog 6 Sedc, “the Lord God,” in- 
stead of 6 Kip.oc. 

Rey. iii. 2: “before my God” (érWztoy Tod Oeov po v), instead of “be- 
fore God.” 

Rey. viii. 7: “and the third part of the earth was burnt up” («ai 70 
TpiTroy THe ye KaTEKan). 

This important clause dropped out from the repetition of kai 7d rpirov. 

Rey. xiv. 1: “Having his [i.e. the Lamb’s] name, and the name of his 
Father,” instead of “having his Father’s name.” The words airov kai 
rd dvopa dropped out from homeoteleuton (Svopa twice), and have been 
restored with the best authorities. 

Rev. xx. 14: “even the lake of fire” (0) Aiuvn Tov mupdc). 

The words lost in the tewtus receptus are sustained by &, A, B (Ap.), P., 
Vulg. (best MSS.), Sah., Syr., Hippol., Andr., Areth., and many cur- 
sives, 


SELECT LIST OF IMPROVED RENDERINGS. 


Far more numerous than the textual changes are 
the corrections of errors, inaccuracies, and incon- 
sistencies of the Authorized Version, which have 
been discussed in chap. vii. pp. 847-364. These im- 
provements occur in almost every verse, although a 
superficial reader would hardly notice them. We 
must confine ourselves toa selection of various kinds. 

MATTHEW. 


Matt. i. 18: “When his mother Mary had been betrothed (4vno7ev- 
Setonc) to Joseph;” for “ espoused to Joseph.” 
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The betrothal preceded the discovery, the espousal followed it; but after 
betrothal, unfaithfulness on the part of the woman was deemed adul- 
tery. ; 

A I, 20: “an angel of the Lord” (Gabriel; see Luke i. 26) ; instead of “ the 
angel of the Lord.” 

One of the innumerable cases where the Authorized Version (under the 
influence of the Latin Vulgate, which has no article) disregards the article 
either by substituting the definite for the indefinite, or vice versa. 

T. 22: “spoken by (i706) the Lord through (dia) the prophet;” for 
“spoken of the Lord by the prophet.” ; 

Important distinction between the primary agency of God and the 
secondary or instrumental agency of man, in inspiration, The American 
Committee desired to carry this distinction through (see Appendix No. V.). 

I, 23: “the virgin” (1) wapSévoc); for “a virgin.” 

The Virgin Mary is meant by the Evangelist, who so understands the 
prophecy of Immanuel in Isa. vii. 14. See note on Matt. i. 20. Mark also 
the stichometrical arrangement which has been adopted throughout (as 
first suggested by the American Committee) in the poetical quotations 
from the Old Testament, to indicate the metrical structure and the paral- 
lelism of Hebrew poetry. Much of the beauty of the Bible is lost to the 
common reader by the usual typography, which prints poetry like prose, 
aid cuts up the prose into verses. t 

II. 2: “to worship him,” with margin (Am. Com.). 

Probably here in the sense of religious adoration; yet the American 
Committee is right in directing attention to the fact that the Greek verb 
mpookuvéew denotes an act of homage or worship (usually by kneeling 
or prostration), whether paid to man (as in Matt. xviii. 26; comp. Sept. in 
Gen. xlii. 6, Joseph’s brethren kneeling before Joseph; xlviii. 12, Joseph 
before Jacob), or to God (as in iv. 10).. The English verb “to worship” 
was formerly likewise used in a wider sense (as in the Anglican marriage 
service: “with my body I thee worship”), but is now confined to acts of 
divine adoration. . 

II. 6: “which [better ‘who’] shall be shepherd of (Ga7tg mrotpavel) 
my people Israel ;” for “that shall rule my people Israel.” 

The Greek includes both ruling and feeding. 

II. 11: “And they came into the house and saw the young child with 
Mary his mother; and they fell down and worshipped him” (or more 
literally, “ And coming into the house they saw . . ., and falling down they 
worshipped him,” wai éASévrec .. . lOov... Kal TecdvTEC TpOGEKIYN- 
cay); for “when they were come..., they saw..., and fell down...” 
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TI. 16: “and slew all the male children” (rode waidac); for “all the 
children,” 

The Authorized Version doubles the number of the slaughtered inno- 
cents and the cruelty of the act. The Geneva Version has “ male ¢hildren,” 
and the Vulgate pueros. Herod had nothing to fear.from the female 
children. In the same verse “borders” for “coasts,” which is now con- 
fined to the seashore. This change is made throughout. 

II, 17: “by [better ‘through’ ] Jeremiah ;” for “by Jeremy.” 

The Authorized Version varies—as in many other proper names—be- 
tween Jeremiah, Jeremias, and Jeremy. This inconsistency is indefensi- 
ble. The proper rule is: Hebrew spelling for Hebrew names, Greek 
spelling for Greek names, with few exceptions where usage has invariably 
fixed two forms (as Jesus and Joshua, Mary and Miriam, James and Jacob). 

III, 3: “by Isaiah the prophet” (the order of the Greek) ; for “by the 
prophet Esaias,” 

Another variation of spelling: Esaias (Greek) and Jsaiah (Hebrew). 
So Elijuh and Elias. See ii. 17. 

III. 4: “ Now John himself” (adréc 6& 6 Twarvyne) ; for “ And the same 
John.” 

IIL. 4: “his food” (rpogn); for “his meat.” 

“Food” is more comprehensive, but the English Revisers often re- 
tained “meat” where the American Revisers would have preferred “ food.” 
The Authorized Version has “food” about forty times in the Old Testa- 
ment, but only four times in the New Testament, and “meat” about sixty 
times in the New Testament. 

III. 6: “They were baptized in the river Jordan” (¢y rq "Ilopdavy zro- 
rajup); for “in Jordan.” zrorapd is added by Lach.,Tisch.,'Treg., W.and H. 

The Authorized Version, contrary to English (and Greek) usage, omits 
the article before the river Jordan, ‘The English Revisers have restored 
it, except in the phrases “round about Jordan” and “beyond Jordan ;” 
the American Revisers would have preferred the article all through. 
The question of baptism was scarcely raised in the American Committee. 
All agreed that it was best to retain the Greek word which has long since 
been naguralized in English (like so many other Hebrew and Greek 
words), and to leave the controversy about the mode (immersion, pouring, 
sprinkling) to exegesis and chureh history. 

III. 7: “Ye offspring (yevyhpara) of vipers;” for “O generation.” 

III. 11; “with water,” with marg. “ Or, én.” 

The marginal rendering, being more literal (¢ Udart), should have been 
put in the text, as recommended by the American Committee (Appendix 
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No. IX.). So in the last clause of this verse. Luke differs from Matthew 
by using simply the dative (Wdarv) of water-baptism; but when speaking 
of the baptism of the Spirit he likewise uses the preposition (év rvevpare, 
iii, 16; Acts i. 5; xi. 16). ; 

III. 12: “threshing-floor” (rv ddwra); for “ floor.” 

The Eastern threshing-floor is meant, or the circular space on the farm 
where the grain is trodden out by oxen or horses, “Fan” (7d wrvov) 
should have been changed into “ winnowing-shovel.” 

III. 13: “John would have hindered him ;” for “John forbade him.” 

évexwdvev is here the imperfect of the attempt, as éeaAour, Luke i. 59; 
cuvndAaocer, Acts vii. 26; érdpse, Gal. i. 23. 

III. 15: “Then he suffereth him” (r67e aginoww adroy) ; for “then he 
suffered him.” : 

If. 17. The rendering of this verse has been retained, except “out of 
the heavens” (é« réy oipaver), for “from heaven.” But the Committees 
labored long on the phrase ty  ebddcnoa (Hebraizing construction, 
2 v2), which means literally, “in whom I delighted,” or “ with whom 
I was (instead of am) well pleased.” The aorist refers to some definite act 
in the past, when the Son assumed the office of Mediator and Saviour, 
and under this character became the object of the Father’s delight. 
Comp. xii. 18 (from Isa, xlii. 1), where ejdéd«noev is parallel with yoérioa ; 
also xi. 27; John xvii. 24; Eph. i, 4. 

IV. 21, 22, and often: “boat” (zotoy, word poy, used in the Gospels 
of small fishing-vessels on the lake of Galilee) ; for “ship.” 

IV. 24: “epileptic” (ceAniaZdpevor) ; for “lunatic” (moonstruck). 

Epilepsy was traced to the influence of the moon, or of evil spirits. 
In the same verse the inaccurate rendering, “ possessed with devils” (for 
CaporviZopevor) is retained, but with the marginal alternate “ demoniacs,”. 
which ought to have been put into the text, since there is but one Devil, 
with a good many demons or evil spirits under his control. See American 
Appendix No. VIII. The word “lunatic” now denotes an insane person, 
which is not the meaning of ce\nriaZdpevoc, notwithstanding the ety- 
mological correspondence. 

V. 15: “Neither do men light a lamp (Avyvov) and put it under the 
bushel, but on the stand” (Avyviay) ; for “candle” and “ candlestick,” 

The portable lamp supplied with oil was used by the Jews, and is still 
used in the East instead of the candle. The seven-armed candlestick in 
the temple was supplied with oil-lamps. “ Lamp-stand” (Conant, Noyes, 
Davidson) would be better than “stand,” though the preceding “lamp” 
prevents any ambiguity, 
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V. 21: “It was said to them of old time” (rote apyaiouc) ; instead of 
“by them.” So also ver. 33. 

VI. 2,5: “They have received their reward;” for “they have their 
reward.” The Greek is not éyovot, but azéyovor, 7. e., they have re- 
ceived all the reward they sought from men, and need not expect any 
more. 

VI. 9-13. The Lorp’s PrAyer. No less thansix changes. They have 
given by far the greatest offence, which might have been avoided if they 
had been put on the margin; but the Revisers sacrificed prudence and 
expediency to a conscientious sense of duty. The changes are as follows: 

1, “As in heaven, so on earth ;” for “in earth, as it is in heaven.” Re- 
quired by the order of the Greek (we éy odpar@, kai évi yijc), and by 
the direction of the petition from the divine will in heaven to its accom- 
plishment on earth. ‘The same order in the Old Version, Luke xi, 2 in 
text (in the Revised Version on the margin), 

2. “Our daily bread” is retained in the text, but “our bread for the 
coming day” is put in the margin, as the correct rendering of the Greek. 
But we do not need to-morrow’s bread “this day.” I prefer the American 
margin, “our needful bread.” The derivation of the difficult ézvotovoc 
(either from émévar through éxwwy, émvovea, or from éeivat, as a com- 
pound of ézi and ovdcia) is elaborately discussed by Lightfoot in the Ap- 
pendix to his work on Revision, p- 195-242. Meyer, in loc., like Fritzsche 
and Lightfoot, derives the word from izvéyvat, “ to-morrow’s bread,” and 
objects to the derivation from é7etva: that it would require érovooc. But 
this is refuted by such examples as ézriopkog (connected with éopKéw), 
iztetKnc, émioupoc, émyOooc. Dr. Weiss, in the seventh edition of 
Meyer’s Matthew (1883), dissents from him, and explains: “the bread 
which belongs to our daily need,” thus sustaining the American margin. 
Origen, Chrysostom, Tholuck, Ewald, Bleek, Keim, and Holtzmann adopt 
substantially the same view. : 

3. “As we also have forgiven [literally, we forgave] our debtors;” for 
“as we forgive our debtors.” There is here a difference of reading, agjka- 
fey or agieney. The aorist implies that we must have forgiven our 
debtors before we can consistently ask forgiveness from God. In the par- 
allel passage, Luke xi, 3, all authorities read the present tense, “ We for- 
give,” which gives as good sense, and implies simultaneous or habitual 
forgiveness to our neighbor.! 





* Meyer and Weiss defend ddijcaper: “Jesus setzt mit Recht voraus, 
dass der Gléubige, welcher Gott wm Schuldenerlass bittet, bereits denen 
verzichen habe (Sir, xaviti, 2 Mark wi, 25), welche sich an thm verschuldet 
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4, “Britig us not into temptation ;” for “dead us not” (Vulgate, ne nos 
inducas, etc.). - So also in Luke xi. 4, ‘The former verb better expresses 
eloeveykye (from etopéow), and may refer here more to outward circum- 
stances; while “dead” (which would require eicaydyyc, from ‘eicayw) is 
a stronger word, and implies action on the consenting will. The slight 
change relieves the petition of a difficulty which is often felt, and is apt 
to lead into error. God cannot directly and inwardly (through our will) 
tempt.us (Jas. i. 13)—2. e., solicit us to sin—but he may permit us to get 
into tempting positions which are under the control of his providence,’ 
elogépw is, with this exception, and in Luke xi. 4, always in the Author- 
ized Version rendered to bring in (with éie, to bring into, or to), Luke v. 18, 
19; xii. 11; Acts xvii. 20; 1 Tim. vi.7; Heb. xiii. 11. The Revised Ver- 
sion carries the same rendering through all the passages, and uses “lead” 
for ayw (Rom. ii. 4), or awayw (Matt. vii. 13, 14); but it is inconsistent 
in rendering elodyw (with and without ¢fc) like elagépw, to bring (Luke ii. 
27; xiv. 21; John xvii. 16; Acts vii.45; xxi, 28, 29,37; Heb.i. 6), instead 
of to lead, to lead into (as in Acts ix. 8). 

_ 5. “Deliver us from the evil one” (é. e., Satan, the great tempter), with 
margin, “Or, evil ;” for “from evil.” This is the most serious and most 
unpopular change in the whole book. It is especially offensive to those 
who are disposed to deny the existence of a personal devil (although no 
one can deny the existence of many devils in human shape”). But Canon 
Cook, also, in the name of high Anglican orthodoxy, strongly. protests 
against the innovation.? The Greek (rod zoynpod and pbecdai with amd) 





haben, und giebt dem Beter dadurch Anlass zur Selbstpriifung, ob er das 
auch gethan und sich dadurch als ein rechtes Gotteskind bewdhrt habe, wie 
es allein dies Gebet sprechen kann,” 

1 Meyer and Weiss, in loc.: “Gott fiihrt in Versuchung, in so fern die 
versuchlichen, d. i. die zur Siinde Anlass gebenden Lagen und Umstdnde durch 
ihn, vermége seiner Regierung hergestellt werden, und es also von Gott 
geschieht und er es macht (1 Kor. x. 18), wenn der Mensch in solche Seelenge- 
Sahren gerdth. ... So list sich zugleich der scheinbare Widerspruch mit Jak. , 
7.13, wo von der subjectiven, inneren Versuchung die Rede ist, deren wirkendes 
Princip nicht Gott, sondern die eigene Begierde ist. In letaterer liegt auch 
beim Gliubigen vermége seiner capé (axvi. 41; Gal. v.17) die grosse sitiliche 
Gefahr, welche dieses Gebet immer wieder nothwendig macht,” 

2 As Goethe admirably says of the Rationalists: 

“ Den Bésen sind sie los, 
Die Bésen sind geblieben.” 
3 He speaks of “the extreme surprise and grief” which this change has 
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admits of both the masculine and the neuter rendering; and hence the 
Revisers retain the old as an alternative in the margin. . The case in- 
volves the following points: 

(a) In nearly all the passages 6 zroynpdc, as a noun, designates Satan, 
who is emphatically the Evil One, the Wicked One—namely, Matt. xiii. 
19, 88; Eph. vi. 16; 1 John ii. 13, 14; iii. 12; v. 18, 19 (probably also 
Matt. v.37; John xvii. 15; 2 Thess. iii, 3); while 76 zovnpdy, as a noun, 
occurs only twice in the New Testament—Luke vi. 45 and Rom. xii. 9. 
In Matt. v. 39 6 zrorvnpéc is used of an evil man, 

(6) The preposition ad with the verb pviecSat more naturally suggests 
a person, the preposition é« a danger, but not necessarily.’ 

(c) The close connection of “not” and “but” (uh... adda) favors 
the masculine rendering. And this is strengthened by the fact that Christ 
shortly before came out of the mysterious conflict with his great antago- 
nist.. Hence there is great force in the petition in this sense, “ Bring us 
not into temptation, but deliver us from the Tempter,” i. e. from the power. 
of him who is the author of all sin and misery in the world. Several 
fathers remark that Luke omits the last petition because it is practically 
included in the former. 

(d) All the Greek fathers (Origen, Chrysostom, etc.), and most of the 
Reformed or Calvinistic commentators (from Beza to Ebrard), support 
the masculine rendering ;? while the post-Nicene Latin Church, under the 
lead of Augustin (a malo),° and the Lutheran Church, under the lead of 
Luther, favor the neutral rendering. The Heidelberg Catechism (Re- 





caused to him and will cause to “ millions of devout and trustful hearts.” 
To which Bishop Lightfoot aptly replies that the cause of truth is more 
sacred even than the sentiments of our fellow-Christians, “If transla- 
tors are not truthful, they are nothing at all.” 

? pvecSat occurs seventeen times inthe New Testament with dzé and 
ix. Lightfoot lays no stress on the preposition. 

* Lightfoot. says (in “The Guardian” for Sept. 21, 1881): “Among 
Greek writers there is, so far as I have observed, absolute unanimity on 
this point. ‘They do not betray the slightest suspicion that any other 
interpretation is possible.” Then he quotes from the Clementine Homilies, 
Origen, Dionysius of Alexandria, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory Nyssen, 
Didymus of Alexandria, Chrysostom, and Isidore of Pelusium. 

* Tertullian and Cyprian, however, used malus of the Evil One, and so, 
according to Lightfoot, understood the Lord’s Prayer. But Canon Cook 
claims Cyprian on the other side, and not without reason (Second Letter, 
p. 87 sq.). 
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. formed) translates vom Bésen ; Luther, in his Bible and Small Catechism, 


vom Uebel, but in his Large Catechism he refers the word to “the evil 
one, or the malicious one,” so that “the entire substance of all our prayer 
should be directed against our chief enemy” (Expos. of the Seventh 
Petition). 2 

(e) The testimony of ancient versions and liturgies is prevailingly for 
the masculine rendering, as Lightfoot has shown. 

(f) Modern commentators are divided; the most exacting philological 
exegetes (Fritzsche, Meyer, also Keim and Hilgenfeld) prefer the mascu- 
line rendering, and Meyer urges that it better suits “ the concrete concep- 
tion of the New Testament” (referring to ten passages); but Tholuck, 
Olshausen, Bleck, Ewald, Keil, and Weiss (in the seventh edition of Meyer 
on Matthew) are on the other side. 

(g) In any case, rov zovnpov here refers to moral, not physical, evil, 
although the latter is a consequence of the former. Comp. the contrast 
between rd zovnpéy and 7d dyaSdy in Rom. xii. 9, where both 
versions render “Abhor that which is eyil; cleave to that which is 
good.” 

6. The doxology. Here the Revisers are undoubtedly right in relegat- 
ing it to the margin. The entire silence about it in the earliest patristic 
expositions of the Lord’s Prayer, by Tertullian, Cyprian, and Origen, is 
alone conclusive against its being a part of the original text, and far out- 


- weighs the authority of Chrysostom, who lived two hundred years later. 


It is, no doubt, a liturgical insertion (from 1 Chron, xxix. 11, where nearly 
the same doxology is found). Its omission in the most ancient authori- 
ties, including the Latin versions, is inexplicable otherwise, The Saviour 
did not so much intend to enjoin a complete formula of prayer as to sug- 
gest the essential topics, and to teach us the right spirit of all prayer, 
whether free or liturgical. 

The changes in the Lord’s Prayer have been fully discussed between 
Canon Cook and Bishop Lightfoot. See above, p. 878. The former is 
totally opposed to all changes, especially the omission of the doxology. 
In his last book on The Revised Version he again opposes it, but makes 
the wrong statement that the reference of the last petition to Satan is 
“ opposed by all the churches of Western Christendom” (p. 61), ignoring 
the fact that the German and the Dutch Reformed churches, which hold 
to the Heidelberg Catechism, belong to Western Christendom. ‘The 
Dutch Bibel translates, “verlos ons van den booze” (from the evil one), in 
agreement with the Heidelberg Catechism in the German original (vom 


. Bosen), It is not likely that the Revision will change the habits of the 
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people. The Episcopalians use the prayer in two forms, with and with- 
out the doxology, and still adhere to the older version: “Forgive us our 
trespasses as we forgive them that trespass against us” (instead of, “ For- 
give us our debts, as we forgive our debtors”), and the double “ever” at 
the close, contrary to King James’s Version. 

VI. 25: “Be not anxious: for your life” (ua) wepiymyare) ; for “take no 
thought.” So also ver. 34. 

Removal of an archaic phrase which now reads like an exhortation to 
improvidence. Shakespeare and Bacon use “thought” in the sense of 
anxiety, melancholy: e. g., “to die of thought,” “sicklied o’er with the 
pale cast of thought.” 

IX. 17: “wine-skins” (aoxoé) ; for “ bottles.” 

In Egypt and Palestine wine and water are put into bottles made of 
the skin of an animal taken off whole, and carriers of such skin-bottles 
are still constantly seen in the streets of Cairo and Jerusalem. 

XI. 23: “Hades,” for “hell,” and so in nine other passages where the 
word occurs in the New Testament—Matt. xvi. 18; Luke x. 15; xvi. 23; 
Acts ii. 27, 81; Rev. i. 18; vi. 8; xx. 13, 14. 

Restoration of an important distinction between Hades (or Sheol)—i. e., 
the realm of the dead, the spirit-world—and //ell (or Gehenna, also once 
Tartarus, 2 Pet. ii, 4)—i. e., the state and place of future punishment (in 
twelye passages). ‘The American Committee insisted upon this change 
from the beginning, but the English Committee resisted it till they 
reached the passages in Revelation. 

XIV. 8: “She [the daughter of Herodias] being put forward [or, urged 
on, impelled, zp0BiBacSeica from zp08i3acw] by her mother;” instead 
of “being before instructed” (from the Vulgate, premonita). 

XV. 27: “Yea, Lord, for even (kai yap) the dogs eat of the crumbs 
which fall from their master’s table;” instead of “Truth, Lord: yet the 
dogs,” ete, The woman put in her plea on the very ground of the Lord’s 
words, Not as one of the children, but as an humble dependant, she 
asked only the crumbs. 

XVI. 13: “Who do men say that the Son of man is?” for “whom,” ete. 

An error of grammar. 

XVI. 26: “What shall a man be profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and forfeit his life? or what shall a man give in exchange for his 
life?” instead of “lose his own soul... for his soul.” So also Mark viii. 
36, 87. 

The Greek Puy means both life and soul, but consistency with ver, 25, 
where the Authorized Version itself translates (ie, requires the same ren- 
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dering in ver. 26. The difference in the text is between the lower physi- 
cal or temporal life and the higher spiritual or eternal life, and the warning 
is against sacrificing the latter to the former. ‘There is indeed a fearful 
sense in which one may lose his soul; but the usual inferences based upon 
this phrase are just as applicable to life in its higher sense (life eternal). 

XXI. 41: “He will miserably destroy those miserable men;” for “ mis- 
erably destroy those wicked men.” 

The Greek kaxode caxic (=pessimos pessime) dmoXécet is a parono- 
masia of purest Greek, and brings out the agreement of character with 
the punishment. Compare the English phrase, “ Evil be to him that evil 
thinks.” It might also be rendered, “ These wretches will he wretchedly 
destroy.” : 

XXIII. 24: “Strain out the gnat, and swallow the camel;” for “strain 
at a gnat.” 

A typographical error which became stereotyped. The older English 
versions have “out.” A proverbial sentence for pedantic scrupulosity in 
trifles, The Jews were in'the habit of filtering wine and other beverages 
to avoid swallowing a small insect pronounced unclean by the law. So 
the Buddhists to-day. 

XXV. 8: “Our lamps are going out” (the present, oBévvuvrat) ; for 
“ are gone out.” . 

The flax was still smoking, as is apparent from the virgins trimming 
the wick (ver. 7). 

XXY. 46: “Eternal punishment ;” for “ everlasting.” 

The same word, aiwroc, is used in both clauses, and the variation of 
the Authorized Version in the same verse creates a false distinction. 

XXVI. 28: “This is my blood of the [new] covenant;” for “testa- 

ment.” : 
So also in all other passages where dvaSjkn (=M"3) occurs, except 
Heb. ix. 16, 17, where the meaning is disputed. The English Reyisers 
retained “ testament” in the margin, but the American Committee objected 
to this alternative except in Heb. ix. 15-17. The error came from the 
Vulgate, and has affected the designation of the two parts of the Bible, 
which has become stereotyped in all modern languages beyond the power 
of change, although Old Testament (as implying the death of the testator) 
is a misnomer, 

XXVIII. 19: “ Baptizing them into (ec) the name of the Father, and 
of the Son, and of the Holy Ghost ;” for “im the name” (from the Vulgate, 
in nomine). 

Compare Gal, iii. 27 (baptized into Christ); 1 Cor, x, 2 (into Moses) ; 
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Acts viii. 16 (into the name); 1 Cor. i. 13 (into the name). The Greck 
preposition ef¢ denotes motion and direction. Baptism is an introduction 
into the covenant and communion with the triune God. “To be baptized 
into that name was to be consigned to the loving, redeeming, sanctifying 
power of the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost.”—Humphry (p. 68). 


LUKE. 

II. 2: “This was the first enrolment (azoypag7 mpwrn) made when 
Quirinius was governor of Syria;” for “this taxing was jsirst” (which 
would require prov) “made when Cyrenius,” ete. 

Luke distinguishes this enrolment from another which took place ten 
years afterwards under the same governor, Acts v.37. The chronological 
difficulty ought not to affect the translation. 

If. 49: “In my Father’s house ;” for “ business.” 

The Greek (2y rote row, literally, in the things of) admits of both ver- 
sions, but the Revised Version is more probable in the context; for the 
parents sought him in a place. See the reasons which influenced the 
Revisers in Humphry’s Commentary, p. 98. 

III. 23: “Jesus himself, when he began to teach, was about thirty 
years of age;” instead of “Jesus himself began to be about thirty years of 
age.” 

VIL. 2: “ At the point of death” (qjuedXe reXevTav) ; for “ ready to die,” 
which, in the sense here used, is an archaism, In the modern sense of the 
term, we should always be ready to die, in health as well as sickness. 
“ Readiness is all” (Shakespeare), 

XXIII. 15: “Nothing worthy of death hath been done by him [Je- 
sus];” for “done unto him.” 

The Greek is ambiguous (werpaypevoy adr), but the context leaves 
no doubt as to the meaning of Pilate. 


JOHN, 

V. 35: “He [John the Baptist] was the lamp (6 \vy10c) that burneth 
and shineth ;” instead of the “ light.” 

Christ was the self-luminous light (7d déc, lux); John the Baptist was 
a lamp lighted and supplied with oil for the purpose of bearing witness to 
the light. Compare John i. 8. 

V. 39: “Ye search the Scriptures,” for “Search the Scriptures.” 

The Greek éoevvare admits of both translations, but the context 
(especially the 6rz, the emphatic dete, the position of tv avratc, and the 
contrast expressed in kai od Sédere) decidedly fayors the indicative rather 
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than the imperative rendering. -The Jews really did search the Scriptures 
very diligently, though slavishly, pedantically, and superstitiously; it 
was their boast and pride, and they used this very word (compare vii. 52, 
where they tell Nicodemus, “Search [pedvnoov] and see,” ete.) ; but they 
studied the letter only and missed the spirit, and do so to this day. 
Christ turns the tables against them, saying: “Ye do [indeed ] search the 
Scriptures [ra¢ ypagdc, not roy Noyor rod Jeov], because ye think that 
in them [not through them, as a mere means] ye have eternal life; and 
these are they which bear witness of me; and [yet] ye will not come to 
Me [who am the Life and Light of the Scriptures], that ye may -have 
[that eternal] life.” The contrast brings out the inconsistency and hy- 
pocrisy of the Pharisees. The two interpretations are fully discussed in my 
edition of Lange on John, p.194sq. See also Beza, Bengel, Godet, Meyer, 
Weiss (sixth edition of Meyer), Luthardt (in his new edition), Westcott, 
Milligan and Moulton, who all take the verb in the indicative sense. 
The English Revisers give the imperative rendering (supported by 
Chrysostom, Augustin, Luther, Tholuck, Hengstenberg, Ewald, Alford) 
the benefit of the margin. 

VIII. 58: “Before Abraham was born (yevéoSa:), I am” (eiui); for 
“before Abraham was, I am.” 

This correction is only made in the margin, but ought to have been put 
into the text. There isan important distinction between yevéaSau, which 
signifies temporal or created existence, beginning in time and presupposing 
previous non-existence, and eivar, which expresses here, in the present 
tense, the eternal, uncreated existence of the Divine Logos. The same 
distinction is observed in the prologue of John, where jy is applied to the 
Logos, ver. 1, while éyévero is used of the genesis of the world, ver. 3, 
the birth of John the Baptist, ver. 6, and the incarnation of the Logos, 
ver. 14. 

X.16: “They shall become (yevnoovrar) one flock (zoiprn), one 
shepherd ;” instead of “There shall be ore fold” (which would require 
avdh, occurring in the same verse) “and one shepherd.” 

There may be, and there are, many folds (denominations and church 
organizations) for the one flock under the one shepherd. The error of the 
Authorized Version, derived from the Vulgate (ovile), is mischievous, and 
has often been used in favor of an outward visible unity culminating in 
the pope. Dr. Westcott says (Commentary, in loc.): “The translation 
‘fold’ for ‘flock’ has been most disastrous in idea and influence, The 
obliteration of this essential distinction has served in no small degree to 

confirm and extend the false claims of the Roman See, It would perhaps 
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be impossible for any correction now to do away with the effects which a 
translation undeniably false has produced on ecclesiastical ideas.” 

XIII. 2: “During supper” (or, “as supper was beginning,” detzrvov 
ywopévov), for “Supper being ended” (which is inconsistent with ver. 
26, where the meal is still going on). The detavoy was the principal 
meal of the ancients, and corresponds to our late dinner. 

XIV. 16: “Comforter,” used here, ver. 26, xv. 26, and xvi.7 of the Holy 
Spirit, was retained, but with a marginal note. It is an inadequate ren- 
dering of zapdakAnroc, which means advocate, helper, intercessor, coun- 
sellor. It is passive, one called to aid (advocatus), not active (7apax\y- 
twp); but after long deliberation the Revisers retained the dear old word 
which expresses one important function of the Spirit. In 1 John ii. 1, 
where it is used of Christ, the Revisers retained Advocate in the text, 
with Comforter in the margin. Rather inconsistent. It would be better 
to use Advocate all through, with Paraclete in the margin. See the long 
discussion in Lange on John xiv. 16 (English edition, p. 440 sq-), and 
Lightfoot on Revision (p. 50 sqq., in favor of Advocate). 

XVI. 8: “Convict ;” for “reprove.” 

The verb \éyyevv implies both a convincing unto salvation and a con- 
victing unto condemnation. 


Acts. 


II. 8: “And there appeared unto them tongues parting asunder” (or, 
dividing, distributing themselves, duapeprZopevar), “like as of fire ;” for 
“cloven tongues” (from Tyndale, giving the wrong idea that each tongue 
was forked). 

IL. 31: “neither was he left in Hades” (or, abandoned unto Hades, 
ovre tvkaredsipon eC dou, the realm of the dead, the abode of departed 
spirits) ; instead of “his soul was not left in hel.” So also ver. 27. 

Christ was certainly in the realm of the dead, and in Paradise between 
his death and resurrection, as we know from his own lips, Luke xxiii. 43 
(“To-day shalt thou be with me in Paradise”); but we do not know 
whether he was in hell. The wording of the clause in the Apostles’ 
Creed, according to its original meaning, ought to be corrected, “ De- 
scended into Hades.” The omission of “his soul” is due to a change of 
reading; 1) vy) adrod of the textus receptus is not supported by any of 
the oldest authorities, and was probably inserted in contrast to 7) cdp& adrov. 

II. 47: “The Lord added to them day by day those that were being 
saved” (in the process of salvation, or, with American Committee, “ were 
saved”); instead of “ such as should be saved.” 

The false rendering of the present participle, rove cwZopévoug, as indi- 
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cating a class of persons predestinated for salvation, has been traced to a 
Calvinistic bias of the Authorized Version and the influence of Beza, but 
it is derived from Tyndale and other versions, The same word is used in 
1 Cor. i, 18, and contrasted with azroAtipervor, “those that are perish- 
ing.” 

III. 19, 20: “that so (O7we) there may come (Z\Swor) seasons of re- 
freshing from the presence of the Lord, and that he may send (azrooreiy) 
the Christ (réy Xp.), who hath been appointed (zporeyerpopévor) for 
you;” instead of “when the times of refreshing shall come... . And he 
shall send Jesus Christ which before was preached (xpoxexnpvypévov) 
unto you.” 

Both verbs depend upon dzrwe, which never means when. The Author- 
ized Version and older English versions were misled by the Vulgate (wt 
cum venerint). The season of refreshing refers to the second coming of 
the Messiah. 

III. 21: “ Until the times of restoration of all things ;” for “restitution” 
(from the Vulgate). 

The word dzoxardoraote refers to the general renovation of the world 
at the glorious coming of the Messiah. Compare Matt. xvii. 11 (d7roka- 
raorhos Tavra), and xix. 28 (év ry mahwyeveci«a). 

XII. 4: “Passover ;” for “ Easter.” 

The Jewish festival is meant. Easter is of medieval Germanic origin, 
but was regarded as the precise equivalent for Passover. Luther made 
the same mistake (Ostern), and the German Revisers did not correct it. 

XVII. 22: “Ye are somewhat-superstitious” (margin, “ Or, religious”) ; 
for “ye are too superstitious” (from Tyndale). 

Paul was too much of a gentleman and had too much good sense to 
begin his address to the Athenian philosophers with an insult rather than 
a captatio benevolentiw. Secowsapovéarepor (the comparative of decodat- 
pwy, literally, “demon-dreading,” but almost equivalent to our “ God-fear- 
ing”), is ambiguous, but is no doubt used here in a good sense to designate 
the scrupulous religiosity of the Athenians in erecting an altar for an un- 
known god, lest they might neglect one. The American suggestion is 
still better, “very religious.” We might say “over-religious,” for the 
comparative intensifies rather than weakens (“somewhat”) the idea. In 
the same address, “ What (4) ye worship in ignorance” (unknowingly, 
dyvoodvrec), for “whom (3x) ye ignorantly worship.” Compare John iy. 
22: “Ye (Samaritans) worship that which ye know not.” 

XX. 28: “Bishops” (étoKkdzovc), for “ overseers.” 

This important change (ignored by Humphry) is required by con- 
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sistency with the uniform rendering of the word in Philippians and the: 
Pastoral Epistles, and by the undoubted fact that bishops (overseers) and 

presbyters (elders) in the apostolic age were identical, The same officers 

at Ephesus, who are here called ézrioxozrou, are in ver. 17 called mpeaPurEpou. 

The change was strongly urged by the American Committee upon the 

English Revisers. 

XXI. 15: “We took up our baggage;” instead of “carriages,” which 
formerly had the passive sense, “ the thing carried.” 

XXVI. 28: “With but little persuasion (¢yv éA(yw) thou wouldest fain 
make me a Christian.” 

The Authorized Version, “ A Zmost [from the Geneva Version and Beza’s 
propemodum] thou persuadest me to be a Christian,” gives very good 
sense, and has furnished the text for many excellent sermons; but is 
against the Greek, both classic and Hellenistic, though supported by 
Chrysostom, Luther (es fehlet nicht viel), and Grotius. “Almost” would 
require zap’ ddiyov or ddéiyou. It assumes, moreover, that Agrippa, a 
most frivolous character, was in earnest and on the very point of conver- 
sion, which is contradicted by his later history. The phrase év ddiyp 
means “in a little,” and this may be understood either in a temporal 
sense, “in a short time,” or in a quantitative sense, “in a few words” (as 
Eph. iii. 8). The former is preferred by Neander, De Wette, Hackett, 
and is suggested by the American Committee as a marginal alternative ; 
the latter is the interpretation of Meyer (“mit wenigem tiberredest du mich 
ein Christ zu werden”), Lechler (in Lange), Wendt, Plumptre, ete., and 
corresponds better to the quantitative éy jeyady in Paul’s answer (adopted 
by Lachmann, Tischendorf, Westcott and Hort, and English Revisers, in- 
stead of vy oN). The periphrastic rendering, “with little persuasion” 
(or “effort”), i8 not quite satisfactory, but it is extremely difficult to trans- 
late the terse and sententious Greek. Agrippa spoke ironically, or per- 
haps in playful courtesy; at all events evasively. 

The change in ver, 28 requires a corresponding change in Paul's answer, 
ver. 29: “whether with little or with much” («ai év dAtywp Kai dv peyary), 
for “almost and altogether” (also from the Geneva Version). The Re- 
vised Version requires the supply of the word persuasion. The American 
Committee suggests in the margin, “ Or, both in little and in great, 4. e., in 
all respects.” The exquisite courtesy of Paul’s answer is obvious whether 
Agrippa was in earnest or not, and all the more striking if he was not. 


RoMANS. 


I. 18: “Who hold down [or better, “ hinder,” car exdvrwr | the truth 
in unrighteousness ;” instead of “ hold.” 
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The preposition card in the verb ‘has the sense of suppressing, not of 
holding fast; compare Luke iv. 42; 2 Thess. ii. 6. ; 
TIL. 25: “ Because of the passing over [or, pratermission, dia rijv Tape- 
ov, from zapinut, to let pass] of sins done aforetime;” instead of “for the 
remission of sins that are passed.” Compare Acts xvii. 30; Heb. ix. 15, 
The preetermission (wdpecue) of sins is an act of God’s long-suffering or 
forbearance (avoyn), remission (dpeorc) an act, of God’s mercy (xapre) ; 
the former is a postponement, the latter a granting, of pardon. The 
Vulgate, Luther, and Beza confounded the two. ‘oer , 
V.12: “For that all sinned ;” instead of “ have sinned.” \ 
The aorist (jjuaprov) points to a definite act in the past, whether thi 
be the potential fall of all men in Adam, or the actual fall of each de- 
scendant. ‘The Revisers ought to have made the same correction in iii. 


23. : 
V.15: “ But not as the trespass (70 
TapanTwpa), so also is the free 
gift (7d yapiopia). For if by the 
trespass of the one (row évdc) the 
many died (oi wodXol anéSa- 
voy), much more did the grace 
of God, and the gift by the grace 
of the one man (rod évdo av3p.), 
Jesus Christ, abound unto the 

- 16 many (éf¢ rodc wodAove). And 
not as through one that sinned, 
so is the gift: for the judgement 
came of one unto condemnation, 
but the free gift came of many 
17 trespasses unto justification, For 
if, by the trespass of the one (row 
évdc), death reigned through the 
one; much more shall they that 
receive the abundance of grace 
and of the gift of righteousness 
reign in life through the one, even 
18 Jesus Christ. So then as through 
one trespass the judgement came 
unto, all men to condemnation; 
even so through one act of right- 
eousness (€t’ évdc Oiuwawparog) 
the free gift came unto all men 





V. 15: “ But not as the offence, so 
also is the free gift: for if through 
the offence of one many be dead: 
much more the grace of God, and 
the gift by grace, which is by one 
man Jesus Christ, hath abounded 
unto many. 


16. And not as 7¢ was by one that 
sinned, so is the gift: for the judg- 
ment was by one to condemnation: 
but the free gift is of many offences 
unto justification. 

17, For if by one man’s offence 
death reigned by one, much more 
they which receive abundance of 
grace and of the gift of righteous- 
ness, shall reign in life by one, Jesus 
Christ. 


18, Therefore as by the offence 
of one judgment came upon all men 
to condemnation: even so by the 
righteousness of one the free gift 
came upon all men unto justification 
of life, 


29 
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19 to justification of life. For as 19. For as by one man’s disobe- 
through the one man’s disobe- | dience many were made sinners: so 
dience the many (oi zoAXoi) | by the obedience of one shall many 
were made sinners, even so| be made righteous.” 

. through the obedience of the one 
shall the many (ot zoAdXot) be 
made righteous.” \ : 

The important improvements here are apparent at once to every reader 
of the Greek. The chief defect of the Authorized Version is the omission 
of the definite article before “ many,” whereby a false distinction is created 
between many and few, instead of the real distinction between the many— 
i.e. all (=mévrec, compare ver. 18 and 1 Cor. xv, 22) and the one (6 tic). 
The whole force of Paul’s argument is weakened, and a narrow: particu- 
larism substituted for a grand universalism. For in this wonderful section 
(verses 12-21), which may be called a grand outline of a philosophy of his- 
tory, Paul draws a bold parallel between the first and the second Adam, be- 
tween the universal reign of sin and death introduced by the one and the 
universal reign of righteousness and life brought to light by the other; and 
he emphasizes by the repeated “ much more” (oA padAor, a dynamic 
plus) the greater efficacy or more abundant power of the second Adam, 
whose gain far exceeds the loss. The same parallel is brought out more 
briefly in 1 Cor, xv. 22: “As in Adam all (wdyrec) die, so also in Christ 
shall all (dvrec) be made alive.” Paul does not indeed teach an actual 
-salvation of all men—for that depends on moral conditions, the free con- 
‘sent of the individual, and is a matter of the future known to God—but 
‘he does teach here a universalism of divine intention and divine provision 
for salvation, or the inherent power and intrinsic sufficiency of Christ’s 
atonement to save all sinners, All men may be saved, God wills all men 
to be saved, Christ is abundantly able to save all, but only those will be 
saved who accept Christ’s salvation by a living faith. See Lange on 
Romans, p. 171 sqq., where these questions are fully discussed. Light- 
foot (on Revision, p. 97) quotes a good remark from Bentley, who pleads 
for the correct rendering, and says: “ By this accurate version some hurt- 
ful mistakes about partial redemption and absolute reprobation had been 
happily prevented. Our English readers had then seen, what several of 
the fathers saw and testified, that ot zoAXot, the many, in an antithesis to 
the one, are, equivalent to mavrec, all, in ver, 12, and comprehend the 
whole multitude, the entire species of mankind, exclusive only of the one.” 

In several other places the omission of the article by the Authorized 
Version before zoAXot changes the sense materially—e. g., Matt. xxiv. 12; 
1 Cor, ix, 4, 
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VI. 2: “We who died (azeSavopev) to sin, how shall we any longer 
live therein;” for “How shall we that are dead to sin,” etc. 

The apostle refers to a definite act in the past, namely, that. critical 
turning-point of the conversion and baptism (verses 3 and 4) when the 
Christians renounced sin and consecrated themselves to God. ‘The Au- 
thorized Version substitutes a state for an act, and makes the question 
superfluous, The same neglect of the aorist in ver. 4 (cvveragnper), 
6 (cuvecravpwsn), 7 (drosavwy), 8 (areSavoper); also vii. 6; 2 Cor. v. 
14; Col. ii. 20; iii. 1, 3. 

VI. 5: “If we have become united with him by the likeness of his 
death ;” for “have been planted together.” 

The Authorized Version, following the Vulgate (complantatz), mistook 
the etymology of ctuduror, literally grown together, which comes from 
piu, to grow, not from gurevu, to plant. Compare Heb. xii. 15 (6iZa 
mikpiac pvovea, a root of bitterness springing up). . 

VI. 17: “To that form [or, pattern] of teaching whereunto ye were de- 
livered” (cic Oy rapeddSnre Timroy dwWayijc) ; for “form of doctrine which 
was delivered unto you.” 

The Apostolic teaching is represented as a mould or pattern after which 
the Christians were to be fashioned. Beza: ‘“ Loc dicendi genus magnam 
quandam emphasin habere videtur. Ita enim significatur evangelicam 
doctrinam quasi instar typi cuiusdam esse, cui veluti immittamur, ut eius 
Jigure conformemur, et totam istam transformationem aliunde venire.” 

XII. 2: “Be not fashioned (ovoynpariZeoSe) according to this world; 
but be ye transformed (werapoppovase) by the renewing of your mind;” 
for “be not conformed . . . but be ye transformed.” 

The Authorized Version is an attempt to improve upon the original by 
introducing a beautiful play on words, but at the sacrifice of accuracy and 
the special adaptation of the first verb to the changing and transitory 
fashion (oyfjpa) of this world. Compare 1 Cor. vii. 31 (arapayet 7rd oy ipa 
TOU KOopoV TOUTOV). 

XIII. 2: “ They that withstand shall receive to themselves judgment ” 
(kpipa); for “They that resist, shall . . . damnation.” 

According to the usual sense of damnation, the Authorized Version 
would send to hell all rebels to any existing political government (¢&ovu- 
cia), however bad, and the passage has often been abused by tyrants, who 
never look at the other apostolic precept that “we must obey God rather 
than men” (Acts y. 29). Paul, of course, has reference only to temporal 
punishment by the civil power. The Authorized Version uses damnation 
(eleven times), dumned (three times), damnable (once, 2 Pet. ii. 1), for judg- 
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ment, condemnation, ete. Compare Rom, xiv. 23; 1 Cor. xi. 29; 1 Tim. v. 
12; Mark xii. 40; Luke xx. 47. In the Revised Version these words 
never occur, but are replaced by condemnation, judgment, condemned, judged, 
destructive (2 Pet. ii. 1). 


CORINTHIANS. 

1 Cor. iv. 4: “I know nothing against myself” (¢uavT@ obyoida); for 
“by myself.” A misleading archaism. 

XI. 29: “He that eateth and drinketh [unworthily, compare ver. 27 ], 
eateth and drinketh judgment (cptya) unto himself, if he discern (Gr. 
discriminate) not the body ;” for “damnation.” 

The same mischievous archaism as Rom. xiii. 2 and in other passages. 
The apostle does not mean to damn every unworthy communicant, but to 
warn them of temporal judgments and punishments, such as divers dis- 
eases (see ver. 30). 

XII, In this wonderful chapter, “love” (aya7n) has been substituted 
for “ charity” (from the Latin caritas), to the great offence of multitudes 
of Bible readers. ‘The change was absolutely required by the restricted 
sense which “ charity” has assumed (7%. e., active benevolence towards the 
needy and suffering), and which is inapplicable to the ever-enduring char- 
acter of the greatest of Christian graces (compare ver. 8). Besides, ver. 3 
would be a flat contradiction; for to bestow all one’s goods to feed the 
poor is the greatest exercise of charity. Tyndale and the older versions 
used dove, a word as sacred as the other, besides being a strong Saxon 
monosyllable. Yea, it expresses the very essence of God himself. Who 
would think of changing such passages as “God is love,” “Love your 
neighbor,” “Love one another,” “Love the brethren,” ete. In all these 
and many other cases the substitution of charity and have charity would 
weaken the force. It has been objected that “faith, hope, charity” of the 
old version sounds more rhythmical than “faith, hope, love” of the new; 
but this is a mere matter of habit. Good rhetorical taste will ultimately 
decide in favor of the strong monosyllabic trio, 

2 Cor. v. 14: “One died (a7éSaver) for all, therefore all died” (a7é- 
Savoy); for “If one died for all, then were all dead.” 

The same serious mistake by neglect of the aorist as in Rom. vi. 2 and 
often, Paul assumes that potentially all Christians died with Christ on 
the cross to sin, and rose again to a new life in God. He means an act of 
death to sim, not a state of death through sin. 

VUI. 1: “We make known to you the grace of God;” for “We do you 
to wit of the grace of God.” 

An obsolete phrase, which meant “to cause to know.” 
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GALATIANS. | 


II. 20: “I have been crucified with Christ (ouvvecratpwpat, at the 
time of my conversion); yet I live (Zo dé); and yet no longer I (obKére 
zy, with a comma after 6é), but Christ liveth in me;” for “I am crucified 
with Christ. Nevertheless, I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me.” 

The “nevertheless,” which is not represented in Greek, makes the 
passage contradictory. But I agree with the American Committee that 
the Revisers ought to have put their marginal rendering into the text— 
namely, “and it is no longer I that live (€@ dé odkére éyw, without a 
comma), but Christ liveth in me.” At his conversion Paul was crucified 
and died to the law (azéSavor, not “am dead,” ver. 19), according to his 
old man of sin under the curse of the law, but he rose with Christ, who was 
henceforth his very life; he had no longer a separate existence, but was 
identified with Christ dwelling in-him as the all-controlling principle. 
Compare iii. 27; iv.19; 2 Cor. xiii. 5; Col. iii.4. Yet this life-union with 
Christ is not a pantheistic absorption of the personality of the believer; 
hence the explanatory clause in the same verse: “and that life which I 
now live in the flesh” (2, ¢., in this bodily, temporal form of existence) “I 
live in faith,” ete. 

IV. 13: “ Because of an infirmity of the flesh (61’ doSévecay rij¢ capkéc) 
I preached the gospel unto you,” instead of “through infirmity” (which 
would require du’ adoSeveiac). 

The physical infirmity was the occasion, not the condition, of Paul’s 

' preaching to the Galatians. The passage throws some light on the char- 
acter of the mysterious disease of Paul, which he calls his “thorn in the 
flesh.” Compare 2 Cor. xii. 7-9, and the commentaries (e. g., the Lacursus 
of Lightfoot, and in my Commentary). 

VI. 11: “See with how large letters (or, characters, wyNikouc ypappa- 
ovv) [have written unto you with mine own hand;” instead of “ how large 
a letter.” 

Paul refers to his peculiar, large-sized (perhaps bold and awkward ) 
handwriting, not to the contents, ‘The Authorized Version would require 
the accusative, ypdppara. 


From THE REMAINING Books. 


Phil. ii. 6, 7: “ Who being in the form of God, counted it not a prize 
(apraypov, a thing to be grasped) to be on an equality: with God, but 
emptied himself” (éavrdy éxéywoe); for “thought it not robbery to be 
equal with God: but made himself of no reputation.” 

This Jocus classicus on the important doctrine of the kenosis of the 
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Logos is far better rendered than in the Authorized Version, though 
there was much dispute about a proper equivalent for apmaypdc. See 
the American note, and the Commentaries, 

Phil. ii. 10: “In the name of Jesus” (év rw dvd6pare) ; for “at the name.” 

Phil. iii, 20: “ Our citizenship (woAtrevpa) is in heaven;” for “our con- 
versation” (in the obsolete sense for conduct). 

Phil. iii, 21: “Who shall fashion anew the body of our humiliation 
(ro cpa Tij¢ TaTEv@oewc), that it may be conformed (cippopdor) to 
the body of his glory ;” for “who shall change our vile body that it may 
be fashioned like unto his glorious body.” 

The body of the believer, far from being vile, is the temple of the 
Holy Spirit, but passes, like Christ, through two stages—a state of hu- 
miliation, and a state of exaltation or glory beginning with the resurrection. 

1 Tim. v. 4: “If any widow hath children or grandchildren” (&yova) ; 
instead of “ nephews,” in the obsolete sense. 

1 Tim. vi. 5: “Supposing that godliness is a way of gain;” instead of 
“gain is godliness.” The Authorized Version turns the subject into the 
predicate and makes nonsense or bad sense. 

1 Tim. vi. 10: “The love of money is a root (6iZa, without the article) 
of all kinds of evil;” for “the root of all evil.” 

There are other roots of all kinds of evil besides love of money. 

Heb. ii. 16: “ Not of angels doth he take hold, but he taketh hold of the 
seed of Abraham ;” for “ He took not on him the nature of angels: but he 
took on him the seed of Abraham.” 

Here the Authorized Version makes (besides the wrong punctuation) 
two errors, changing both the tense (érAauPaverar) and the meaning 
of the verb, as if it referred to the incarnation. émAapPdvecSar in the 
middle and with the genitive has the sense, to take by the hand, to help, 
and corresponds to the deliverance spoken of in ver. 15, and to “succour” 
(BonSijoat), ver.18, See the elaborate note of Bleek given by Alford in loc. 

Heb. ix. 27: “It is appointed unto men once to die, and after this cometh 
judgment” («piorc) ; instead of “the judgment.” 

The definite article would point to the general judgment at the end 
of the world. 

Heb. xi, 13: “ Having seen them and grected them [the promises] from 
afar” (ao7acdpevor); instead of “ embraced them.” 

1 Pet. ili, 21: “The interrogation (¢repwrnpa) of a good conscience 
toward God ;” instead of “the answer.” 

Whatever be the sense of this difficult passage, éeowrnua cannot 
mean an answer, but must mean inquiry or seeking after God, 
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Rey. vi. 6-9: “Living creatures” (Zéa); for “ beasts.” ) 

This change is necessary to distinguish the four representatives of the 
whole creation before the throne of God from the two antichristian beasts 
(Snpia) of the abyss, Rey. xi. 7; xiii,1; and several other passages down 
to xx. 10. : : : 


THE ENGLISH STYLE OF THE REVISION. 


A good translation must be both true and free, 
faithful and idiomatic. It is not a photograph made 
by mechanical process, but a portrait by the hand 
of an artist. It is not simply a transfer from one 
language to another, but a vernacular reproduction, 
in the very spirit of the writer, and reads like an 
original work. This, requires full mastery of the 
two languages and intelligent sympathy with the 
subject. Only-a poet can reproduce Homer or Ver- 
gil, only a philosopher can translate Plato or Aris- 
totle, only an orator can do justice to Demosthenes 
or Cicero. The best versions of the Bible are from 
-men who most heartily believed in the Bible and 
were inspired by its genius. 

The Revisers, in obedience to their rules and to 
public sentiment, have faithfully adhered to the 
idiom of the Authorized Version, which is classical. 
English from the golden age of English literature, 
and has indelibly impressed itself upon the memory 
and heart of two great nations. The Revision has 
the familiar ring and flavor of the old version, and. 
whole chapters may be read without perceiving the: 
difference between the two. | 

But some changes were imperatively required by 
faithfulness, consistency, and the progress of the 
English language. Fidelity to the original must 
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overrule fidelity to the vernacular in translating the 
Oracles of God. The Apostles did not write clas- 
sical Greek, but the then prevailing Greek of the 
common people; and translators have no right to 
improve it, or to break up the long and often anaco- 
luthie periods of Paul (e. g., Eph. i. 3-14) into short, 
smooth sentences, although these would be more 
congenial to the genius of the English language. 

I. Arcuaisms.— Every living language changes 
more or less by throwing out old words, adopting 
new words, and modifying the meaning of words, 
sometimes turning the sense into the very opposite. 
Obsolete words and phrases aught to be removed 
from a popular version for practical nse, and replaced 
by intelligible equivalents. The people’s Bible is not 
a museum of linguistic antiquities and curiosities. 
It is not a herbarium, but a flower-garden. The sa- 
cred authors wished to be understood by their hear- 
ers and readers, and wrote in the language familiar 
to their contemporaries, as clearly and forcibly as 
they could.. They used no antiquated words and 
phrases. The Hebraisms of the Greek Testament 
are no exception, for they were unavoidable for He- 
brew ideas, and were familiar to readers of the Old 
Testament and the Septuagint. 

But there is a difference between what is anti- 
quated and what is antique, or between the obsolete 
and the old. One. class of archaisms is obscure 
and misleading, the other is clear and harmless. 
The English Revisers removed the former, but re- 
tained and even increased the latter; the American 
Revisers would prefer modern forms of speech 
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throughout, and have put their protest to a number 
of remaining archaisms on record in the Appendix 
(Classes of Paseages, No. VII.). In this difference 
the two Companies represent the diverging tastes 
of two nations; yet there is a dissenting minority 
in England which sympathizes with the American 
Committee. One reason why the English Revisers, 
the majority of whom belong to the Church of Eng- 
land, more closely adhere to archaic forms, is the 
daily use of the Book of Common Prayer, which has 
the same idiom as King James’s Bible and is its in- 
separable companion. The American Episcopalians 
have submitted it to a modernizing recension, which 
was adopted by the General Convention of 1801. 
(1.) Misreapine Arcuaisms.—The two Commit- 
tees were unanimously of the opinion that these 
should. be removed, and differed only as to their 
precise number. The following is a list of obsolete 
words in the Authorized Version, and their. substi- 
tutes in the Revised Version of the New Testament: 


“ Atonement,” in the sense of “ reconciliation,” Rom. y. 12 (compare xi. 
15; 2 Cor. v. 18,19)... Etymologically “ at-one-ment” is a correct rendering 
of karad\ayn, but theologically it is now used in the sense of expiation 
or propitiation (itaopoc,'1 John ii. 2; iv. 10; tAaarhptoy, Rom. ili. 25), 

“ By-and-by,” for “immediately” or “forthwith” (eiSv¢ or eIéwe), 
Matt. xiii, 21; Mark vi. 25; Luke xvii. 7; xxi. 9. 

“ By myself,” for “against myself,” 1 Cor. iv. 4. 

“ Carriages,” for “baggage,” Acts xxi. 15. 

“Coasts” (6p.a, wépn, xWpa), for “ borders,” “ parts,” “country,” Matt, 
ii, 16; xvi. 18; xix. 1; Mark vii. 31; Acts xix.1; xxvi. 20. 

“ Conversation” (avaorpogy), in the sense of “conduct,” or “manner 
of life,” Gal. i. 18; Eph. iv. 22; Phil. i. 27; Heb. xiii. 5; James iii. 13; 
1 Pet. 1.15; ii, 12; iii, 1,2,16; 2 Pet. ii. 7; iii,11. In Phil. iii, 20 “con- 
versation” is replaced by “ citizenship” (zoAirevjpia). 

“ Damn” and “ Damnation,” for “condemn,” “ condemnation,” or “ judg- 
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ment,” Rom. xiii, 2; 1 Cor. xi. 29, “ Damnable” has been replaced by 
“ destructive” (2 Pet. ii. 1). 

“ Diddest,” for “ didst,” Acts vii. 28. 

“To fetch a compass,” for “to make a circuit,” or “to go round,” Acts 
XXviii. 13, 

“ His,” for “its,” Matt. v.13; 1 Cor. xv. 38, ete. 

“ Horse bridles,” for “ horses’ bridles,” or “bridles of the horses,” Rev. 
xiv. 20. The other form is not a typographical error, but archaic; com- 
pare “ horse heels,” Gen. xlix. 17, and “horse hoofs,” Judges v. 22. 

“ Instantly,” for “urgently,” Luke vil. 4 (enonbaisiehs Acts xxvi.7 (iv 
EKTEVEIQ). 

“John Baptist,” for “John the Baptist,” Matt. xiv. 8; Luke vii. 20. 
Elsewhere the A. V. prefixes the article. 

“ To let,” in the sense “to hinder,” or “to restrain,” Rom. i. 13; 2 Thess. 
ii. 7.. The word means now just the reverse (“to allow”). 

“Lewd” (originally “ignorant,” then “vicious,” then “ profligate”), 
Acts xvii. 5, “lewd fellows,” now “vile fellows.” Also “lewdness,” Acts 
xviii. 14 ( wicked villany ”). 

“ Lively,” in the sense of “living.” Acts vii. 38, “lively oracles 3) LBet. 
i. 8, “lively hope;” ii. 5, “lively stones.” 

“ Nephews,” for “grandchildren,” 1 Tim. v. 4. 

“ To prevent” (from prevenire, to come before), for “precede,” 1 Thess, 
iv. 15 (ob pup dSaowper), or “spake first,” Matt. xvii. 25 (mpoepsacev 
avrév). Now the verb has just the opposite meaning, “to hinder.” 

“ Proper,” for “beautiful,” Heb, xi. 23 (aoretor, of Moses, “a goodly 
child”), 

“ Room,” in the sense of “ place,” Luke xiv. 7, ete. 

“ To do to wit,” for “to make known,” 2 Cor. viii. 1. 

& Sometimes,” for “some time,” i. e., once, formerly, Eph. v. 8. 

“ Thought,” in the obsolete sense of “ anxiety.” Matt. vi. 25: “ Be not 
anxious,” for “take no thought” (su) wepysvare). Compare Phil. iv. 6, 
where the Authorized Version renders the same Greek verb by “ Be care- 
ful for nothing,” which is consistently rendered in the Revised Version, 
“Tn nothing be anaious.” 

“ Ware of” (literally, wary, cautious), for “ aware of,” Matt. xxiv. 50; 
Acts xiv. 6; but retained in 2 Tim, iv. 15. 


We add two more archaisms which have been re- 
tained in the Revised Version, but against the pro- 
test of the American Committee: 
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“Charger,” in the sense of a “large dish” or “ platter,” Matt. xiv. 8; 
Mark vi. 25, 28. The American Committee proposed “ platter” (in their 
notes on Mark vi. 25). “Charger” is now almost exclusively used of a 
war-horse. 

“To hale” and “hating,” in the sense “to drag” (haul), Luke xii. 58; 
Acts yiii. 3. Entirely antiquated in America. 

Some intelligible words also have disappeared 
from the Revised Version and are replaced by more 
accurate renderings —e. g., banquetings, bishopric, 
bottles, bottomless pit, brawlers, damn, damnation 
(replaced by condemn, condemnation), flux, heretical, 
hinder-part (stern), pillow, stuff, whoremonger (five 
times, replaced by fornicator, consistent with other 
passages), witchcraft (Gal. v. 20, replaced by sorcery, 
pappakeia). 

(2.) InNocENT ARCHAISMs are words and gram- 
matical forms which have gone out of use, but do 
not affect the sense, and have become familiar to 
the reader of the Bible, and even carry with them 
a certain charm to a great many people. Here be- 
long the uniform use of the “ti” ending of the 
verb (hath for has), the very frequent use of “which” 
(as applied to persons) for “ who,” the occasional use 
of “the which,” “they” for “those,” “ they which” 
and “them which,” “unto” for “to,” “of” for “by,” 
the old-fashioned forms of conjugation, “ spake,” 
“drake,” “drave,” “ digged,” “ holpen,”’ “ stricken,” 
ete., “throughly” for “thoroughly,” “alway” for 
“always,” “howbeit” for “yet” or “ however,” 
“how that” for “that,” “for to” for “to,” “be” (in 
the indicative) for “are,” “he was an hungred” for “he 
hungered” (Matt. iv. 2; xii. 1), “whzles” for “while” 
(Matt.v.25; Acts v.4), “wot” for “know” (retained in 
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Acts iii. 17; vii.40; Rom. xi. 2; Phil.i.22), and “ewist” 
for “knew” (Mark ix.6; xiv.40; Luke ii. 49, and sev- 
eral other passages), “ entreat” for “ treat,” “ ambas- 
sage” for “embassy” (Luke xiv. 32; xix. 14), “ensam- 
ple” for “example” (Phil. iii. 17, and in six other pas- 
sages), “often,” used as plural adjective for “frequent” 
(1 Tim. v. 28, “ thine often infirmities”), “but and 
if” (1 Pet. iii. 14; changed in three other places). 
Here, however, there is a slight difference of 
taste between the two Committees, as already re- 
marked. The English Revisers, representing an 
ancient nation that is fond of old things and nurses 
its very ruins, naturally adhere to these archaisms, 
and have even unnecessarily increased them;’ while 
the American Revisers, who share in the young, 
fresh, progressive spirit of their nationality, prefer 
to modernize the diction, deeming it unwise to per- 
petuate a conflict between the language of the church 
and the language of the school. They object espe- 
cially to the use of “be” for “are” in the indicative, 
and of “which” for “ who” when applied to per- 
sons, as God which,” “ Our Father which,” “ Christ 
which,” “Abraham which is dead,” ete. The one 
is just as good old English as the other is good 
new English, but each in its proper place. Why 
should we censure a boy for violation of grammar 
when he imitates the language of the Bible? ~The 
demonstrative that is the old English relative and 
the most common in Wiclif, but was often replaced 





” FE. g., they have introduced the archaic “howbeit” in many passages 
for “but,” “yet,” “nevertheless,” “ notwithstanding,” or, be it as it may. 
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‘in the Elizabethan age by “which” and “who,” and 
is now again used as a relative, sometimes for the 
sake of euphony, sometimes with a slightly defining 
force. “ Which” was originally an adjective (qualis, 
“of what quality”), and was used of all genders and 
both numbers, but is now confined by all good writers 
to the neuter gender and also used as an interroga- 
tive. “Who” (qui, 6c, welcher) was indiscriminately 
used for “that” and “ which,’ but is now confined 
to persons of either sex and in both numbers. The 
Revisers have often changed “ which” into “who” 
or “that,” according to euphony and English taste, 
-and thus conceded the principle; but sometimes 
they are strangely inconsistent in the same connec- 
tion, as Matt. vii. 24, “every one which heareth,” but 
in verse 26, “ every one that heareth ;” Col. iv. 11, 
“ Jesus, which is,” and in the next verse, “ Epaphras, 
who is” (following in both cases the Authorized 
Version). . But matters of national taste and habit 
are very tenacious.” 





1 Two of the most eminent English statesmen (W. E. Gladstone, who is 
a devout Episcopalian, and John Bright, who is a Friend) told me some 
years. ago that they liked all archaic forms in the Bible, and would rather 
pray “Our Father which art in heaven” than “who art in heayen.” But 
the American Episcopalians have long since made the change in their 
liturgy. The German Lutherans always address God, not in the more 
correct modern style, “ Unser Vater” (although Luther so translated the 
Lord’s Prayer in Matt. vi. 9), but in the old-fashioned and now ungram- 
matical form, “ Vater unser,” which Luther retained in his Catechism, in 
accordance with the old German and with the Latin “ Pater noster.” The 
Pennsylvania German farmers, when asked what is the difference between 
the Lutherans and the German Reformed, reply: The Lutherans pray, 
“ Vater unser,” and “ Erlése uns vom Uebel ;” the Reformed, “ Unser Vater,” 
~ and “ Erldse uns vom Bosen.” The English Lutherans adopt “ Our Father,” 
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In this connection I may mention another case 
which is not archaic, but involves a change of mean- 
ing as used by the two nations. The Americans 
wished to substitute “ grain” for “corn” (Matt. xii. 
1; Mark ii. 23; 1 Cor. ix. 9, ete.), because “corn” in 
American English designates Indian corn or maize, 
‘which was not cultivated in Palestine; but the 
English still use it in its generic sense, and over- 
ruled the Americans. 

The Americans also repeatedly protested in vain 
against the overstrong idiomatic rendering of the 
phrase of repulsion mi) yévorro, by “ God forbid,” 
which has been retained from the Authorized Ver- 
sion in all the fifteen passages where it occurs (Luke 
xx. 16; Romans, Corinthians, and Galatians). There 
is neither “ God” nor “forbid” in the original, and it 
can be sufficiently rendered by such phrases as “ be 
it not so,” “let it never happen,” “ by no means,” 
“far from it” (Luther: “das set ferne”). The pro- 
fane use of the name of God in the Elizabethan age 
and by Queen Elizabeth herself (e. g., in her letter 
to the Bishop of Ely: “By God, I will unfrock 
you”’), as well as by her successor James, should 
receive no aid and comfort from the English Bible. 

II. New Worps Inrropucen.—While the reader 
of the Authorized Version will miss some old words, 
he will find a larger number of new words. The 
following is a selection: 





and adhere to “eyil;” the English Reformed retain the address, but dis- 
miss “the evil one;” both naturally follow the Authorized Version and 
the American custom, 


vee. 


eS er A — 
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_ Abyss, active, actually, advanced, aforepromised, aim, ancient, anew, 
animals, announce, anxiety, anxious, apparition, apportioned, aright, 
arisen, ashore, assassin, aught, awe. ; 

Balance (in the singular), bank (rampart), bathed, bay, beach, befitting, 
believer (in the singular, 1 Cor. ix. 5; 2 Cor. vi. 15; the plural occurs twice 
in the Authorized Version), bereave, betrothed, billows, blows, boastful, 
bondservant, boon, bowl, boy, branded, break your fast, broken pieces, 
burnish. 

Carousings, cell, cellar, circuit, citizenship, clanging, cleanness, coasting, 
collections, concealed, conduct (noun), confuted, continency, copy, crowd, 
cruse, crush, cushion. 

Daring, dazzling, deathstroke, decide, decision, define, defilement, de- 
meanor, depose, diadems, difficulty, disbelieve, discharge, discipline, dis- 
‘paragement, dispersion, dispute, disrepute, doomed, drift, dysentery. 

Earnestness, effulgence, embarking, emperor (Acts xxv. 21), emptied, 
enacted, encourage and encouragement, enrol and enrolment, enslaved, 
ensnare, epileptic, explain. 

Faction, factious, fainthearted, fellow-elder, fickleness, flute-players, 
foregoing, foresail, foreshewed, forfeit, foster-brother, freight, full-grown, 


Games, gangrene, gear, goad, goal, grandchildren, gratulation. 
Hades, hardship, haughty, healings, hindrance, Holy of holies, holy 


~ ones (Jude 14), hyacinth (in the Authorized Version “jacinth ”). 


Imitate and imitators, implanted, impostors, impulse, indulgence, inside, 
insolent, interest, interposed, interrogation, intrusted, irksome, its. 

Justice. 

Kinswoman. 

Late, later, lawlessness (2 Thess, ii. 7; 1 John iii. 4, dvopia), lawsuits 
(1 Cor. vi. 7), lee, life-giving, listening, love-feasts. 

Mantle, mariners, meddler, mess, midheaven, mirror, moored. 

Narrative, neighborhood, north-east. 

Onset, onward, overboard, overflow, overlooked, over-ripe. 

Pangs, planks, plead, plot, pretorian guard, precede, prejudice, proba- 
tion, proconsul (for deputy), progress, prolonged, pronounce, put to sea. 

Rabble, race (generation), reclining, refined, reflecting, regret, regular, 
reminded, rid, riding, roll (noun), roused, rudder. 

Sabbath rest, sacred, seemly, self-control, senseless, setting sail, shame- 
fastness (for shamefacedness; rather archaic), sharers, shekel, shrink, 
shudder, skins (wine-skins), sluggish, snatch, sojourner, solid, somewhere, 
south-east, springs (noun), steersman, story (loft), strict, strolling, stupor, 
succeeded, sum (verb), sunrising, surge, surpass, suspense, Swearers. 
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Tablet, temple - keeper, tend, tents, threshing - floor, tilled, toll, train, 
tranquil, treated. 

Unapproachable, unbeliever (the plural occurs in the Authorized Ver- 
sion), unceasing, undressed, unfaithful, unlifted, unmixed, unripe, unsettle, 
unstedfast, unveiled, useful. 

Victorious, vinedresser, vote, vouchsafed. 

Wallet, welcome, wet, wheel, wine- bibbings, wine - skins, a 
world-rulers, wranglings, wrong-doer, wrong-doing. 


III. Improvements iy Ruyram. — Rhythmieal 
flow and musical charm are generally regarded as 
among the great excellences of the Authorized Ver- 
sion which cannot be surpassed. This is, no doubt, 
true as a rule, but there are not a few exceptions. 
The ear may become so used to a favorite passage 
that all sense of imperfection i is lost. The following 
are a few specimens of improvement in rhythm as 
well as in fidelity : 

Marr. v. 6, 
Revised Version. Authorized Version. 
Blessed are they that hunger and| Blessed are they which do hunger 


thirst after righteousness: for they | and thirst after righteousness: for 
shall be filled. they shall be filled. 


Matr. virt. 32, 
(Compare Mark y.13; Luke viii, 33.) 
Revised Version. 
And behold, the whole herd rushed 


Authorized Version, 
And behold, the whole herd of 


down the steep into the sea, and per- 
ished in the waters. 


Acts 
Reyised Version, 
The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness, 
And the moon into blood, 
Before the day of the Lord come, 
That great and notable day, 


swine ran violently down a steep 
place into the sea, and perished in 
the waters. 


Ir. 20. 
Authorized Version. 

The sun shall be turned into dark- 
ness, and the moon into blood, be. 
fore that great and notable day of 
the Lord come. 
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Cot, Iv. 10. 
Revised Version. Authorized Version. 
Mark, the cousin of Barnabas, | Marcus sister’s son to Barnabas, 


2 Tuess. I. 11. 
Revised Version. Authorized Version. 

That our God may count you| That our God would count you 
worthy of your calling, and fulfil | worthy of this calling, and fulfil all 
every desire of goodness and every | the good pleasure of his goodness, and 
work of faith, with power. the work of faith with power. 

REVELATION Vit. 17. 
Revised Version. Authorized Version. 

For the Lamb which is in the For the Lamb, which is in the 
midst of the throne shall be their | midst of the throne, shall Feed them, 
shepherd, and shall guide them unto and shall lead them unto living foun- 
fountains of waters of life: and God tains of waters: and God shall wipe 
shall wipe away every tear from their | away all tears from their eyes. 
eyes, 


IV. Grammatica, Irreaunariries.—A number 
of passages in the Revised Version are too closely 
rendered from the Greek or retained from the Au- 
thorized Version .at,the expense of strict rules of 
English grammar. These irregularities have been 
violently assailed, but mostly by critics who are 
either ignorant of Greek, or have not taken the 
trouble to compare the version with the Greek, or 
even with the Authorized Version, which is guilty 
of the same faults. It is not to be supposed for a 
moment that the Revisers do not know the English 
language fully as well as their critics; some of them 
‘are themselves classical writers, and authorities on 
the subject of style. Good English, moreover, is 
determined by classical usage as well as by the rules 
of grammar, and the greatest authors take some 
liberties.’ Nevertheless, compliance with the rules 

30 
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is better than violation, unless there is a good rea- 
son for the exception. 

The singular verb is repeatedly used with two or 
more subjects. The following are examples: 


Matt. vi. 19: “ Where moth and rust doth (for do) consume.” So in the 
Greek (apavizer) and the Authorized Version. Moth and rust are taken 
as one conception. 

Matt. xxii. 40: “On these two commandments hangeth the whole law, 
and the prophets.” Here the Authorized Version has hang, following the 
textus receptus (kpiwavrat); but the Revised Version adopts the reading 
Kpéparar after vopoc. 

Matt. xxvii. 56: “ Among whom was (for were) Mary Magdalene, and 
Mary the mother of James and Joses, and the mother of the sons of 
Zebedee.” Washington Moon, the special champion of “The Queen’s 
English” versus “The Dean’s English,” facetiously asks: “If two Marys 
are plural, how can three Marys be singular?” But the Greek has the 
singular #y, and the Authorized Version was. The verb is adjusted to 
the first name, and is silently repeated. ‘The case is different when two 
or more nouns precede, as in Matt. vi. 19. 

Mark iii. 33: “ Who és (ric ¢orev) my mother and my brethren?” Mr. 
Moon exclaims: “ Who is they!” and refers to Matt. xii. 48: * Who ts my 
mother? and who are (rivec eiciv) my brethren?” But in both cases the 
Revisers simply followed the Greek. 

Acts xvii. 34: “ Among whom also was Dionysius the Areopagite, and 
a woman named Damaris, and others.” 

Rom. ix. 4: “ Whose is the adoption, and the glory,” etc. Here the 
Greek omits the verb, and the Authorized Version supplies pertaineth. 

Compare also 1 Cor, xiii, 13; Eph, iii, 18; 1 Fim. i. 20, James iii. 10, 16; 
Heb. ix. 4. . 

An example of the reverse irregularity we have in Rey, xx. 13: “ And 
they were judged every man according to their works.” Mr. Moon thinks 
it ought to be “his works,” but the Greek has ad’r@y, as required by the 
plural verb éxpiSyoav. The feacroc individualizes the judgment. A 
comma before and after “every man” would make all plain. 


V. Inresicrrres.—Here belong some harsh and 
clashing renderings which arise mostly from a slav- 
ish adherence to the Greek, and could be avoided 
without injury to the sense. 


i J 
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John xvii. 24, in the sacerdotal prayer: “Father, that which thou hast 
given me, I will that, where I am, they also may be with me; that they 
may behold my glory.” This is perhaps the most objectionable rendering 
in the whole book. It is literal after the emphatic order of the Greek, 
and the true reading 6 (for oJc), which expresses the undivided totality 
of believers; compare ver. 2 (7av-avroic). But the English idiom per- - 
emptorily requires here a slight change, or a return to the Authorized 
Version: “I will that they also whom thou hast given me, be with me 
where I am,” etc. Westcott (in the Speaker’s Commentary) proposes: 
“ As for that which thou hast given me, I will that’. a they.” This 
does not relieve the difficulty. Better, though less literal, “ As for those 
whom,” etc., with a marginal note: Gr. “ As for that which.” * 

1 Thess. iv. 15: “that we that are alive, that are left unto the coming 
of the Lord.” Here the triple that could have been avoided by substitut- 
ing who for the second and third, The Greek has the participles (ypeic 
ot Cavrec, ob mEpuerTOpevot). 

Heb. xii. 13: “that that which is lame be not turned out of the way.” 
Avoided in the Authorized Version by “lest that” (iva py). Or, “ that 
the lame” (Noyes and Davidson). 

Heb, xi. 19: “he did also in a parable receive him back.” Literal (¢v 
mapa/3odq), but unintelligible to the English reader. Davidson’s render- 
ing, “in a symbol,” is no improvement. Noyes: “ figuratively.” The 
old version is preferable, except that it puts the words “in a figure” 
wrongly after the verb, Better in The Speaker's Commentary: “ from 
whence he did also in a figure receive him back.” 

2 Pet. i.7: “in your dove of the brethren love” (¢v rp priadedgig aya- 
anv). Intolerable. Better with the Authorized Version and the Amer- 
ican Committee, “ brotherly kindness” for giadedgia (so also Alford, 
Noyes, Davidson), or “universal love” for ayamn. 

Matt. v.35: “footstool of his feet” (iomddioy Trav rodwy avrov); for 
“his footstool.” From the Hebrew, Ps. xcix..5; cx. 1; Isa. 1xvi. 1, and 
the Septuagint. So also Mark xii.36; Luke xx, 43; Acts ii. 35; vii. 49; 





? Other modern translations—Dean Alford and Dr. Davidson: “Father, 
I will that what thou hast given me, even they may be with me where 
Iam;” Dr. Noyes: “Father, as to that which thou hast given me, I de- 
sire that they also,” ete.; Milligan and Moulton (two of the Revisers, in 
Schaff’s [llustr. Commentary) : “ Father, what thou hast given me, I desire 
that where I am they also may be with me.” ‘This is the best rendering, 
if we must reproduce in English the reading 0 for ove. 
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Heb. i, 13; x. 13. Reproduced in the Vulgate (scabellum pedum ejus), 
Luther (Schemel seiner Fiisse, retained by De Wette and Weizsiicker), the 
Dutch Version (voetbank zijner voeten). But in English the phrase sounds 
lumbering and pleonastic (as there is no footstool for any other member 
of the body), and hence it has been rightly omitted in the Authorized 
Version, and also by Alford, Noyes, and Davidson. 

In the Lord’s explanation of the parable of the tares, Matt. xiii. 37-39, 
and in the passage of Paul, 1 Cor. xii. 8-10, the connecting particle and 
is introduced no less than six times in one sentence in scrupulous fidelity 
to the original. .The repetition of the little dé does not offend the Greek 
ear, while the repetition of and offends the English ear, unless it is em- 
phatic, which is not the case in these two instances, It should be borne 
in’ mind, however, that the English Testament, even in the Authorized 
Version, is full of “ands,” and that it would be a vicious principle to sacri- 
fice fidelity to sound. The Revisers have here simply carried out con- 
sistently the only general rule which can be defended in regard to the 
rendering of dé, and the rule vsually followed in the Authorized Version. 
If “and” is to be left out when its omission or some other particle in its 
place is more agreeable to the English ear, it must be left out in a hundred 
places where it now stands in the Authorized Version as well as the Re- 
vised Version, and the Hebraistic character of the New Testament style 
is changed, And we must remember that what might be justified in a 
professedly modern version, not aiming at great literalness, cannot be jus- 
tified in a version like the Authorized Version and the Revised Version, 
which aim at closeness rather than elegance, 


INCONSISTENCIES. 


These are very few and insignificant, while in the 
Authorized Version they are 


“Thick as autumnal leaves that strew the brooks in Vallambrosa.” 


The Revisers have been much censured by some 
for inconsistency, by others for pedantry, in the ren- 
dering of the Greek article and the Greek tenses ; 
while it is admitted by nearly all critics that in both 
respects they have generally been as careful and 
accurate as the old translators were negligent and 
inaccurate.. No scholar of good taste and judg- 
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ment, in view of the idiomatic peculiarities of the 
two languages, would advocate a pedantic uniform- 
ity. Rhetorical and rhythmical considerations must 
often decide whether the definite article is to be 
retained or omitted, and whether the Greek aorist 
is to be rendered by the simple preterite or by the 
perfect. It is the duty of the translator to retain 
the definite article whenever it strictly defines the 
noun—e. g., the Christ, as the official designation of 
the promised Messiah or the Anointed, in the Gos- 
pels; “the many” in Rom. v. 15-19, as equivalent 
to “all,” and opposed to “the one” (not to “a few”); 
“the falling away” and “¢he man of sin” in 2 Thess. 
ii. 3 (instead of “a falling away” and “hat man of 
sin”); “the city” (namely, the heavenly Jerusalem), 
Heb. xi. 10 (instead of “a city”); “the good fight” 
of faith, “the course,” “the crown of righteousness,” 
2, Tim. iv. 7, 8 (instead of “a good fight,” “a crown”); 
“the crown of life,’ Rev. ii. 10 (for “a crown of 
life”). On the other hand, the definite article 
should be omitted in English where in the Greek 
it is used idiomatically, as frequently (not always) 
in the proper names of persons (rov Ioaax, but 
’ABpadu in Matt. i. 1, 2 sqq.) or countries (1) lovdaia, 
4) V'adwAdala, 4) Ala, ) Atyumto¢ ‘); in the designa- 
tion of a class or genus (6 advSpw7oc, man, at aAw- 
mexec, foxes); in Rom. v.12, 7 dpapria and 6 Savarog, 
sin and death, as a principle or all-pervading power. 
But it is used in English where it is omitted in 


et 





1 Winer says Atyu7rog never takes the article, but Lachmann, Tregelles, 
Westcott and Hort admit it in Acts vii. 36, on the authority of B, C, etc.; 
while Tischéndorf, eighth edition, omits it with &, A, E, H;P: 
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Greek in a number of adverbial phrases (év apyq, in 
the beginning, év ayopé, in the market-place); be- 
fore Sede (while the plural of Ssof must be rendered 
“the gods”); and in other cases. Upon the whole, 
the Greeks used the article more freely than the 
English; the translators of King James, following 
the Latin Vulgate, too often neglected it; but in 
both languages it may often be either inserted or 
omitted with equal correctness, and the choice is 


determined by subjective considerations or the feel- 
ings of the writer.’ 


As to the verb, the Greek aorist should be repro- 
a 

* See Moulton’s Winer, p. 131 sqq. (eighth edition), and two able essays 
on the Use of the Article in the Revised Version by expert Greek scholars, 
one by Professor J. S. Blackie, of Edinburgh University, in “The Con- 
temporary Review” for July, 1882, and one by Professor William S. Tyler, 
of Amherst College, in the “Bibliotheca Sacta” of Andover, Mass., for 
January, 1882. Both charge the Revisers with minute micrology or 
trifling acribology, but differ among themselves in several details. Tyler 
defends the restoration of the article in Heb. xi. 10 (“the city which hath 
the foundations”), and in Rey. vii. 13, 14 (“the white robes . . , the great 
tribulation”); while Blackie condemns it as “simply bad English.” If 
philologists differ, what shall theologians do? Blackie objects to Middle- 
ton’s principle of the emphatic use of the Greek article, and rather leans to 
Scaliger’s view, who sarcastically called it “loguacissine gentis flabellum,” 
But he is certainly wrong in censuring the Revisers for omitting the ar- 
ticle in John iv. 27: “a woman,” perd yuvairée, for “the woman” (the 
wonder of the disciples being not, as Blackie thinks, that their Lord was 
talking to that particular woman of the heretical Samaritan people, but 
to any woman in a public place, in violation of the rabbinical and 
Oriental etiquette which forbids conversation even with one’s own wife in 
the street), and in 1 Tim. vi. 10: “a root of all evil,” piZa, for “the root,” 
which he explains to mean “a very big root.” He says that “a root” is 
un-English, and yet admits that there are many other roots of all evil be- 
sides love of money, “such as envy, hatred, anger, and even the contempt 
of money exhibited in the squanderer and the spendthrift,” 
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duced by the English preterite not only in a con- 
secutive narrative, but also in didactic discourse, 
whenever the writer refers to a definite act in the 
past, as crucifixion and resurrection (Rom. iv. 25; 
vi. 10; Gal. iii. 21, ete.), or the conversion and bap- 
tism of the readers (Rom. vi. 3,4; Gal. ii. 195 ili. 27; 
2 Cor. v. 14, 15, ete.). As to the imperfect tense, it 
is easy in most cases to express in English, with the 
aid of the auxiliary verb, the continued or repeated 
or contingent past action which is implied in the 
Greek imperfect. 

But in a number of cases there is room for a dif- 
ference of opinion and taste among the best of 
scholars. The following are instances where the 
treatment of the article and tenses may be dis- 
puted: 


«“ God’s righteousness” in Rom, i. 17 would be more exact for ducatoobyn 
Seov than “a righteousness” (or “the righteousness ” in the Authorized 
Version), and the contrasted “ God’s wrath,” dpy1) Seov, in the following 
verse, instead of “the wrath of God ,” which the Revised Version incon- 
sistently retained from the Authorized Version, with “a wrath” in the 
margin. 

In Matt. vii. 6 the definite article before kuvég and xoipor is generic 
(as before dpapria and Savarog in Rom. v. 12), where the German idiom 
resembles the Greek, but where the English idiom requires the absence of 
the article. Hence, “unto dogs” and “before swine” would be better 
than “unto the dogs” and “before the swine.” (The Authorized Ver- 
sion renders the article before “dogs” and omits it before “swine.”) 
When we use the definite article of the genus of animals, we do it in.the 
singular, as “the horse,” “the cat,” “the fox.” 

In Matt. viii. 20, and the parallel passage, Luke ix. 58, the article is 

likewise generic in at ddwrexec, and hence should be omitted, although 
the Revised Version corrects the inconsistency of the Authorized Version, 
which retains it in the first and omits it in the second passage. 

Matt. viii, 12 and in’ several other passages, “ the weeping and gnash- 
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ing” (consistency would require “the gnashing”), for 6 kNavSpce Kai 6 
Bpvypog Tey 6¢dyrwy. The Authorized Version, which omits the article 
in both cases, is preferable. 

Other questionable uses of the definite article are: “the bushel,” Matt. 
v. 15; “the rock,” Matt. vii..24; “the sower,” “the rocky places,” “the 
thorns,” “the good ground,” in the parable of the Sower; “the breaking 
of the bread and the prayers,” Acts ii, 42; “the dogs,” Phil. iii. 2 and Rev. 
xxii. 15. Compare also the important. class of passages mentioned in 
No, XIII. of the American Appendix. 

One of the most difficult questions connected with the article is the 
Pauline use of the anarthrous véuoc. The Revisers vary between “the 
law,” “a law,” and “law.” On general principles we would say that 6 
vopoc, “the law,” means the Mosaic or written law (moral and ceremonial), 
while vépoc, “law,” without the article, means the natural law, or law in 
general, law as a principle. But it is impossible to carry this distinction 
through, and for a good reason. ‘The term vopoc had, like Gedc, Kvproc, 
yeapai dyvae (see Rom. i. 2) and the Hebrew Thora, assumed the char- 
acter of a proper name with the Jews, who regarded the Mosaic law as the 
perfection of all law, moral as well as ceremonial. So we use in English 
“holy Scripture,” “ holy writ,” and “the holy Scriptures” alternately with- 
out any discrimination. In addressing readers of Jewish descent, Paul 
could alternate between rd0¢ and 6 vdpog without danger of being mis- 
understood, In Galatians he uses véuo¢ without the article even more 
frequently than with itt In Gal. ii. 16, 2& Epywy vopov, and in ver. 19, 
Oud vdpou vipp aréSavov, he can hardly mean any other law but that 
of Moses, and hence the Revisers have correctly rendered the Dassen 
“by the works of the law,” and “I through the law died unto the law,” 
although they have put “law” on the margin. So in vi.13: 0608 ot Tept- 
TEMVOmEvor avTol vépov Pvdocovow, “not even they who receive cir- 
cumcision do themselves keep the law” (so the Revised Version, with the 
useless margin, “Or, a law”), The same holds true in Rom. ii.17: “Thou 
art called a Jew and restest upon the law” (vdum); compare ver. 23 (év 
vopnm and Tov vdpov) and ver, 27; vii. 1: ywwoxover vomov aro, “I 
speak to men that know the law” (again with the useless margin, “ Or, 
law”); x. 4; xiii. 8, 102 





1 From my counting in Bruder’s Greek Concordance the figures are 
these: in the six chapters of Galatians the anarthrous vomoc occurs twen- 
ty times, 6 ydjoc ten times; in the sixteen chapters of Romans VOMLOG 
occurs thirty-four times, 6 vdjo¢ thirty-five times. 

* Compare here Winer’s Grammar, and the discussions of Meyer and 
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‘As to the Greek tenses, the Revisers are as accurate and consistent as 
the English idiom will admit. They seldom depart from the Greek with- 
out good reason. In Matt. vi. 12 they translate the aorist agjeapey (which 
is better supported than the present agieuev) by the perfect: “we have 
forgiven,” because it conveys the idea of a completed act more forcibly in 
English than the more literal “we forgave.” So John xx. 2: “they have. 
taken away (jjpav) the Lord,” and ver. 3: “ they have laid him (SyKayv),” 
is better than the more literal but less faithful and idiomatic “took” and 
Jaid.” Compare Matt. xi. 27: “all things have been delivered unto me” 
(wavTa poe mapeddSn, in the Authorized Version “all things ave deliv- 
ered,” which is certainly wrong); xxv. 20: “I have gained” (éképdnoa). 
But in Matt. xxvii. 4 the rendering “I sinned in. betraying innocent 
blood,” seems better adapted to the terse Greek (ijpaptov mapadodc) and 
the desperate state of Judas than “ Thave sinned iz that I [have] betrayed 
innocent blood,” which the Revisers retained from the Authorized Version 
with the exception of the second “have.” In Rom. iii, 23, juaproy should 
have been rendered “sinned” for “have sinned,” consistently with Rom, 
y. 12; the aorist pointing in both passages to a definite act in the past, 
whether it be the fall of the race in Adam or the individual transgressions 
of his descendants. 


We add a few inconsistencies of a different kind, 
‘trifling oversights resulting, perhaps, from weariness 
of the flesh after hours of hard study, quite excusa- 
ble in scholars as well as in poets. “ Aliquando 
dormitat bonus Homerus.” 

“ Thy house” in Matt. ix. 6 and Luke v. 24, but “thine house” in Luke 








Weiss on Romans ii. 12 sqq., Wieseler and Lightfoot on Galatians ii, 15, 
19,etc. Bishop Middleton, in his famous Doctrine of the Greek A rticle (1808, 
new edition, 1841), censures the Authorized Version for obliterating the 
distinction between vdpog and 6 vopoc; while Professor Blackie, on the 
contrary, expresses the opinion that the Authorized Version in this case 
is generally right, the Revised Version, in so far as it departs from it, gen- 
erally wrong. Professor Tyler, on the whole, sides here with the Revised 
Version, yet he, too, thinks that in the whole paragraph, Rom. ii. 11-29, 
the rendering of the Authorized Version is more consistent and more cor- 
rect. I dare say, however, that if these eminent Grecians had heard the 
debates in the Companies, they would judge less confidently. 
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vii. 44, “Quick” (fév) is changed to “living,” Heb. iv. 12, but left in 
Acts x, 42 (“judge of quick and dead,” perhaps in deference to the Apos- 
tles’ Creed) ; “quickening” (womotovv) is changed to “ life-giving,” 1 Cor, 
xv. 45; but “quickeneth” is retained in John vi. 63. The obsolete form, 
“he was an hungred,” is changed in Matt. iv. 2, xxi. 18 into “he hun- 
gered,” but retained in Matt. xii. 1, 3; xxv. 35, 37,42. The older ver- 
sions vary between “ hungered,” “ was hungry,” “was an hungred.” 


NEEDLESS VARIATIONS. 


Much complaint is made of mere verbal depart- 
ures from the Authorized Version which con vey no 
benefit to the English reader, but offend his ear or 
taste, and disturb his sacred associations connected 
with his familiar Bible. The Revisers have even 
been charged on this point with a violation of their 
own rule: “to introduce as few alterations as possi- 
ble into the text of the Authorized Version consist- 
ently with faithfulness.” This is thought to be the 
more censurable as the English Bible is not simply a 
translation, but a national classic and inestimable 
treasure of the people. Why, for example, it is asked, 
should “the fowls of the air” be changed into “the 
birds of the heaven”?* Why should the “vials” 
which contain the incense of the prayers of saints 
and the “vials” of wrath (in the Apocalypse) be 
turned into “bowls” ?* Why should the phrase 





* Matt. vi. 26: rd aereevd rod otpavod. So also Matt, viii. 20; Luke 
ix, 58, ete. The Authorized Version is here, as often, inconsistent in using 
five times bird (Matt, viii, 20; xiii, 82; Luke ix, 58; Rom. i. 23; James 
iii. 7), and nine times fow? (Matt. vi. 26; xiii. 4; Mark iv. 4, 32; Luke 
Vili. 55 xii, 245 xiii. 19; Acts x.12; xi. 6). ovpavec is in most passages 
translated heaven, four times sky, nine times air, 

? Rey. v. 8; xv. 7, and in ten other passages of the same book. The 
Greek giddy, corresponding in the Septuagint to F772, is a broad, flat, 
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_ “which, being interpreted, is God with us,” Matt. i. 
93, be made to run, “ which is, being interpreted, 
God with us”?! Why should the order of words 
be reversed in slavish conformity to the Greek, 
even in the Lord’s Prayer: “As in heaven, so on 
earth ” ¢* 

In reply to these charges, we have to submit (1) 
that in nearly all the examples which have been 
singled out by friendly and unfriendly critics, there 
isa good reason for the change; (2) that a great many 
alterations were required by consistency or necessi- 
tated by the sound rule of uniform rendering, which 








shallow bowl or cup (Latin patera, German Schaale) for drinking or pour- 
ing liquids; in the Old Testament, for receiving the blood of sacrifices or 
frankincense. ‘The English vial or phial is, no doubt, derived from the 
Greek gan through the Latin phiala, but is commonly used of a small 
bottle, or little glass vessel with a narrow aperture intended to be closed 
with cork, as a vial of medicine (see Webster). Hence, here, too, the 
Revisers are right. 

1 This is simply to conform to.the Greek order (6 dort pedeppnvevope- 
vov), and to make the translation consistent with the five other parallel 
passages where the much-lauded Authorized Version itself observes the 
same order; see Mark v.41; xv-22, 34; John i.41 (42); Actsiv.36. And 
yet, in culpable ignorance of this fact, Sir Edmund Beckett, a special plead- 
er for the superior excellency of the English style of the Authorized Ver- 
sion, calls this change an illustration of “the capacity of the Revisers 
for spoiling sentences with the smallest possible exertion, and for no visi- 
ble object. Here the mere transposition of that little ‘is’ makes all the dif- 
ference between a lively, solemn, and harmonious sentence, and one as flat, 
inharmonious, and pedantic as a modern Act of Parliament or the Revisers’ 
Preface.” (Should the Revised New Testament be Authorized? p. 50.) 

2 Matt. vi.10. ‘The critics forget that the Authorized Version has pre- 
cisely the same order in the parallel passage, Luke xi, 2, with the single 
difference of “in earth” instead of “on earth ;” but the Revised Version, 
with all critical editors, omits this passage in Luke as an interpolation 
‘ from Matthew. . 
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must be carried out wherever the Greek words have 
precisely the same meaning or are emphatically re- 
peated. f 

We would not deny that the Revisers may occa- 
sionally have overdone the changing by an over- 
anxious or over-conscientious desire to be faithful to 
the original. But if they have erred here, they have 
certainly erred on the right side. And this is the 
landatory censure of Bishop Wordsworth, of Lincoln, 
who said of the Revisers: “They would have suc- 
ceeded better and have performed more if they had 
attempted less. Not by doing, but by overdoing, 
their work has been less happily done.” 

In many instances it is simply impossible to secure 
unanimity, or to satisfy even one’s own taste, in mak- 
ing or omitting changes. And the adverse critics 
have certainly shown no better tact or promised bet- 
ter success. In most cases the laboring mountains 
have only produced a “ ridiculus mus.” An anony- 
mous, but very able and fair-minded reviewer of 
these critics, gives the following amusing specimens 
of a revision of the Revision :' 


“We hasten to turn away from these irksome records of fault-finding 
to acknowledge the great and manifold obligations under which the Re- 
visers have laid all English-speaking people. The critics have not pro- 
pitiated our assent to their arguments by the alternative translations 
which they have sometimes been good enough to offer. We are not sure 
that the Bishop of Lincoln himself would be applauded for the correction 
which he suggests on Rom, xii. 11, ‘in your hurry be not lazy’ (p, 29). 
The new Bodleian Librarian would scarcely haye improved the fortunes 
of the Revised Version if he had been a member of the Company, with 
influence enough to induce them to begin the New Testament, the ‘ Roll 





* In “The Church Quarterly Review ” for January, 1888, p, 885. 
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of: birth, or Birth-roll, or Roll of descent, or Family-roll, of Jesus Christ ;* 
and if they had yielded to the ‘regret’ which he expresses, that the Re- 
visers did not further improve the Lord’s Prayer, by rendering ‘Give us 
our morrow’s bread to-day’ in their text. Mr. J. A. Beet, who complains 
of the ‘almost total absence of poetic instinct’ in the Revisers, addresses 
himself to the difficult text, Phil. ii, 6; and after toiling over the passage 
for four large pages, produces at last his own rendering (‘in lack of a bet- 
ter, as he modestly says) : ‘Not high-handed self-indulging did He deem 
His equality with God,” 


Making every allowance for imperfections which 
adhere to the best works of fallible men (including 
the Pope—remember the revised edition of the Vul- 
gate corrected by Sixtus V.), a minute, careful, and 
impartial examination of the Revision of 1881 must 
lead to the conclusion that in text and rendering it 
is a very great improvement upon the Version of 
1611, and the most faithful and accurate version of 
the Greek Testament ever made from Jerome down 
to the present date. Its merits are many and great; 
its defects are few and small, and mostly the result 
of overtidelity to the Greek original and to the Eng- 
lish idiom of King James’s Version, The defects, 
moreover, are on the surface, and could be easily 
removed by the Revisers themselves if they were 
called upon to do so, And why should they not do 
it after the completion of the Old Testament? Do 
they not owe it to themselves and to the Christian 
public? The best scholars are eager to correct blem- 
ishes, which they always discover in the first edition 
of their works. Such final editing is not to be con- 
founded with a new revision, which is not likely to 
be undertaken in the present generation. 

We believe that the foundation of the revision 
will stand and outlast.all the criticisms. 
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We have so far reviewed the Revision as a unit. 
We must now, in justice to the American Commit- 
tee and the American community, speak of the 
American share of the work as far as it is incor- 
porated in the text or relegated to the Appendix. 


THE AMERICAN PART IN THE JOINT WORK. 


The Revised New Testament, as authoritatively 
printed and published by the two English Univer- 
sity Presses, is the joint work of both Committees. 
The English Revisers began nearly two years earlier, 
and the American Revisers worked on the basis of 
the first English revision, which was a great advan- 
tage; but they had to go through precisely the 
same process of textual criticism and exegesis, to 
examine the same authorities, and to discuss the 
same differences of reading and rendering. They 
have spent probably the same amount of time and 
labor sinee they began to co-operate. . They trans- 
mitted to England only the points of difference and 
suggestions of new changes. These were printed 
from time to time for the exclusive use of the Re- 
_visers, and would make altogether an octavo volume 
of about four hundred pages. Occasionally an elab- 
orate essay was included, in justification of a partic- 
ular point, as the difference of reading in John i. 18 
(uovoyevng Sede, or 6 Movoyerne vide); on Acts xx. 
28 (Seow, or kvpiov); on John viii. 44; on Acts xxvi. 
28; Matt. xxvi. 50, see Pres. Woolsey in the “ Bibl. 
Sacra” for April, 1874; on Luke ii. 2 (Quirinius, 
not Quirinus), see Pres. Woolsey in “ Bibl. Sacra” 
for July, 1878; and on Tit. ii. 13 (the last not sent to 
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the English Revisers, but published in the “ Journal 
of the Society of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis” for June 
and December, 1881). In the great majority of 
éases the result only, was stated. 

In order to form a just estimate of the American 
share of the work, and the degree of harmony of the 
two Committees, it is necessary to compare those 
parts which were done independently. For such an 
estimate we have the materials at hand. 

When the communication between the two Com- 
inittees was interrupted for a few months in 1877 
(in consequence of negotiations with the Univer- 
sity Presses), the American Committee took up the 
first revision of a portion of Isaran and of the Epis- 
tle to the Hrsrews, and finished them before the 
first English revision of the same books was re- 
ceived. 

On a comparison it was found that in about one 
half of the changes the two Committees had arrived 
at the same conclusions. 

The result as to the Epistle to the Hebrews is 
more particularly stated in the following letter from 
Bishop Lee, a member of the New Testament Com- 
pany, to the writer: 


“ WitincTox, Dex. April 25, 1881. 

“My Dear Sir: My examination of the independent revisions of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews by the English and the American Companies, 
resulted in the estimate that out of 913 changes made by the American 
Company, 476 were exactly coincident with those of the English. There 
were others substantially the same, but not precisely identical. 

«The variations were largely in punctuation and minor points. 

“J do not claim, of course, perfect accuracy, but I think this statement 
- js not far from the truth. 
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“My estimate of the American suggestions adopted is, in 


hes Gospelst ys, is autadtere tuoi teen 318 
MCEB: rckro plete eavaire siichayn otis eal trea 186 
Epistles:and Revelation ......... ... 400 

904 


“Tn the calculation I aimed to count each new suggestion but once, 
although in many cases it was often repeated—as food for meat, Hades for 
hell, tomb for sepulchre, etc, I omitted returns to the Authorized Version 
and differences of punctuation, except in a few important instances, and 
metrical arrangements, presuming that these would have been done by the 
British Company even without our calling their attention to them, 

“If you wish for more particular information upon any of these points, 
I shall be happy to supply it as far as I can, 

“Very truly yours, 
“ ALFRED LEE,” 

See Bishop Lee’s list of American changes adopt- 
ed by the English Company in text or margin, in 
Appendix IV. 

Again, in the year 1880, the American Old Testa- 
ment Company went through the first revision of 
the Book of Job, and printed it (for private use) 
before the first English revision of the same book 
was received. Copies were transmitted by the Pres- 
ident to the Secretary of the British Old Testament 
Company, February 4, 1881, with the remark: “I 
send you to-day by European express twenty-seven 
copies of the American revision of Job, for distribu- 
tion among the members of your Company. The 
revision was completed before your revision came 
to hand. ence, it has been printed in full, which 
will give you a better idea of the character of our 
work and the measure of its agreement with yours.” 

A careful comparison was made between the Eng- 
lish and the American revision of Job, by Professor 
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Mead, of Andover, Mass., a member of the Old Tes- 
tament Company, and the result is stated in the 
following letter addressed to the Chairman of the 
Old Testament Company : 
“ ANDOVER, Feb. 5, 1881. 

“My Dear Pror. Green: ... You may be interested in knowing 
the result of my collation of the two revisions of Job, Of course it is 
impossible to be very exact, it being often difficult to determine how to 
designate a change, or to decide how far to analyze a change—i. e., whether 
to call it one, two, or three, when a whole clause is transformed. In gen- 
eral I have adopted the plan of being minute in the matter, though doubt- 
less not consistent with myself either in this or in any other respect. 
Still, the general proportion of things is probably indicated with tolerable 
exactness. The result is as follows: 


Whole number of changes made by the American Revisers........ 1781 
Whole number of changes made by the English Revisers,.......-. 1004 
Changes, identical in both.......seseseseeeeer sree tree rerstre see 455 
Changes substantially the same in both......--.+++++-+eeereeee 134 
Passages differently changed by both........--+s+s+srseerrrerees 289 


Changes in Amer. Revision where there are none in English Revision 913 
Changes in English Revision where there are none in Amer. Revision 236 


American readings found in English margin.........--- pa eeastee 53 
English readings found in American margin ...-..++++++s+eeer0es 12 


“The general result is that in about half the cases we coincide. More 
exactly, the identical changes form about 454 per cent. of the changes 
made by the English, Adding the cases of substantial coincidence, we 
have made 58% per cent. of the changes which they have made.’ In 
multitudes of other cases there would be a ready acquiescence on our 
part in their changes—many of them having reference to very small 
matters, while many of ours also are of a similar sort. 

“Yours truly, 
“C, M. Mean.” 


On the basis of these facts it may be said that the 
two Committees, if they had acted independently, 
would have produced two recensions of the same 
revision, agreeing in about one half of the changes 

31 
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and improvements, while the other half in the great 
majority of cases would have admitted of easy ad- 
justment, so as to leave only a small residuum of 
minor differences. 

Both Committees, therefore, may look upon the 
Revision as their own work. The English Com- 
mittee, however, has a just. claim to priority and a 
primacy of honor. The mother took the lead, the 
daughter followed. The Americans gave to the 
vast majority of the English changes their hearty 
approval, and the whole weight of their independent 
research and judgment. On the other hand, a large 
number of the remaining changes which they re- 

garded as most important have been, after due de- 
liberation, accepted by the English, so that with a 
few exceptions the points of difference set forth in 
the Appendix are of comparatively little interest 
and importance. These mutual concessions are of 
vital account for the international character and suc- 
cess of the work. 


THE AMERICAN APPENDIX. 


The American Appendix is short, and contains 
only those renderings which the English Company, 
in its final action, was unwilling to accept, and which 
the American Committee deemed of sufficient im- 
portance to be recorded for future use. It is pro- 
vided for by the fourth article of the agreement of 
August 3, 1877, which is as follows: 

“Tf any differences shall still remain, the American Committee will 


yield its preferences for the sake of harmony; provided that such differ- 
ences of reading and rendering as the American Committee may represent 
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to the English Companies to be of special importance, be distinctly stated 
either in the Preface to the Revised Version, or in an Appendix to the 
volume, during a term of fourteen years from the date of publication, 
unless the American Churches shall sooner pronounce a deliberate opinion 
upon the Revised Version with the view of its being taken for public 
use.” ? : 

The material for an Appendix was gradually re- 
duced, by honorable and liberal concessions of both 
parties. The Americans yielded at least six hun- 
dred and eighty preferences (according to Bishop 
Lee’s calculation). The best part of the American 
labor is incorporated in the book, and there it will 
remain, whatever may become of the Appendix. 

The remaining differences are still more reduced 
when we consider that the English Revisers have 








1 The introductory note to the Appendix was carefully drawn up by 
the American Company and transmitted to the English Company in the 
following terms: 

“ The American New Testament Revision Company, having in many cases 
yielded their preferences for certain readings and renderings, present the 
following instances in which they differ from the English Company as in 
their view of sufficient importance to be appended to the Revision, in accord- 
ance with an understanding between the Companies.” 

The English Company, for reasons best known to themselves, have 
taken the liberty to set this heading aside, and to substitute for it the 
following: 

« List of readings and renderings preferred by the American Committee, 
recorded at their desire. See Prefuce, page ix.” 

This heading has been strangely misunderstood and misinterpreted by 
many, as conveying the idea that the printing of the Appendix was a 
favor rather than a right, and that it contained all the work of the 
American Company. Fault has been found also with the Preface from 
the Jerusalem Chamber (which was not submitted to the American Com- 
pany), because it does not state expressly that any of the American 
suggestions were adopted ; but this may be fairly inferred from the terms 
in which they are spoken of, as having received “much care and atten- 
tion,” and having been “ closely and carefully considered.” 
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recognized on the margin many of the American 
changes. 

The Appendix consists of two parts. The first 
contains fourteen classes of passages, and implies 
general rules;’ the second suggests about three hun- 
dred specific changes or alternate renderings. The 
former require many alterations in the text; the 
latter are mostly‘of the same nature as the marginal 
notes, and might have’ been distributed to the sev- 
eral passages if the English Company had thought 
proper to do so.” The most important have already 
been discussed in the preceding pages, especially the 
archaisms. We will only notice the first and the 
twelfth of the general rules.’ 


1. Tue TirLtes AND HEaApincs oF Books. 


“Omit the word ‘Saint’ from the title of the Gospels and the Revela- 
tion of John, the word ‘the Apostle’ from the title of the Pauline Epistles, 
and ‘Paul the Apostle’ from the Epistle to the Hebrews, the word ‘ Gen- 
eral’ from the title of the Epistles of James, Peter, 1 John, and Jude.” 


The Committee had no express authority to revise 
the titles of the books, and hence the English Com- 
pany retained those given in the Authorized Version 
as-printed in. 1611. . But the American Company 





‘In Rule XIII. the reference to “Col. i. 3” ought to be stricken out, 
because the Revisers read 7 Sep marpi without the intervening cai of 
the textus receptus. 

2 For a fuller vindication of the Appendix, see the writer’s additional 
chapter in the American edition of Dr. Roberts’s Companion to the Revised 
New Testament, pp. 192-206, and in an article contributed to “ Christian 
Opinion and Revisionist” (Lond., Nos. 22 and 23, June, 1882), also two 
articles of Dr. Timothy Dwight in the “N, Y. Independent” for May 19 
and May 26, 1881, : 
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embraced this opportunity to conform the titles to 
the ancient authorities.and critical editions of the 
Greek text, and to make them consistent. Their 
conclusions were determined by the following con- 
siderations: - | 

(a.) There is no documentary evidence whatever 
for the title “ Saint.”. The best. Greek and Latin 
MSS. (x, B, D,a, b, e, q, ete.) read simply : “ Accord- 
ing to Matthew” (Kata MaSSaiov), or “ The Gospel 
according to Matthew” (E’ayyéAwv ro kara M.). 
Some of later date add the title to the book (not the 
author): “ The Holy Gospel according to Matthew.” 

(b.) The technical ecclesiastical use of “ Saint,” as 
one of a spiritual nobility or aristocracy distinct 
from ordinary Christians, is not biblical, but: belongs 
to a much later age. The sacred writers apply the 
term é&y.o¢ to all believers, as being separated from 
-the world, consecrated to God, and destined for holi- 
ness. . See Rom. i. 7;. xii. 18; xvi. 15; 1 Pet. 11.9; 
Acts ix. 13, 82, 41; Jude 3. In the text of the 
New Testament the apostles and their disciples are 
simply called by their names, and this ought to be 
sufficient. They themselves would: protest against 
the claim to exclusive saintship; nor should we, on 
the other hand, put them on a level with the innu- 
merable saints of later ages. They stand far above 
them. 

(c.) The Authorized Version is inconsistent: it 
prefixes the title “Sait” to the Gospels and to 
Revelation, but omits it in the Acts and Epistles, as 
if James, Peter, and Paul were not saints as well as 
~ Matthew, Mark, and Luke, or as if the St. John of 
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the Gospel and of the Revelation were not the same 
as the John of the Epistles. The inconsistency is, 
of course, an inadvertency. The Bishops’ Bible re- 
tained the title “ Saint” from the Vulgate in twen- 
ty-six books of the New Testament; the Geneva 
Bible consistently omitted it in all; the first edition 
of the Authorized Version of 1611 omitted it in all 
but five. 

(d.) The title “ Apostle” is likewise wanting in 
the oldest Greek MSS. (x, A, B, C), which read sim- 
ply, “ Zo the Romans” (pig ‘Pwpatove), etc., al- 
though some insert “of Paul,” or “of the Apostle 
Paul,” ov “of the holy Apostle Paul.” Moreover, 
the title “ Apostle” belongs to Peter and John as 
well as to Paul, and should be given to all or none. 
Here, too, the Authorized Version is strangely in- 
consistent or careless in omitting “ the Apostle” in 
the heading of the Catholic Epistles and the Epistles 
to the Galatians, Titus, and Philemon, while insert- 
ing it in all the other Pauline Epistles. 

(e.) The present title of the Epistle to the Hebrews 
(“the Epistle of Paul the Apostle to the Hebrews”) 
prejudges the open question of the authorship of 
this anonymous epistle. The best MSS. (8, A, B, K) 
read simply, “ Zo the Hebrews” (pd¢ ‘EBpatovc). 
The majority of modern scholars regard it as the 
production of a pupil or friend of Paul. The opin- 
ions of the ancient Church were divided on the 
question of authorship between Paul, Luke, Barna- 
bas (and Clement of Rome). A translator has no 
right to decide that question in the absence of docu- 
mentary evidence. 
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(f.) The title “ General” (“ Catholic,” KaZoAtki)) 
of the Epistles of James, Peter, John, and Jude is 
likewise of later date, and omitted by critical editors. 
It is misleading, and applies no more to those Epis- 
tles than to Ephesians and Hebrews, which have an 
encyclical character; while the second and third 
Epistles of John are each addressed to an individual. 

An objection will be made to this part of the 
Appendix by those who deem it reverent to retain 
the time-honored “Saint” in connection with the 
evangelists and apostles. But then, let us at least 
be consistent, and use it uniformly, or drop it alto- 
gether. The sacred writers must be our standard 
of reverence, and they speak of each other simply 
as Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Peter, and Paul. 
The highest order of merit and distinction needs no 
epithet of honor. 

2. RENDERING OF TeRMS DENOTING COINS. 
“Let doodpiov (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6) be translated ‘penny,’ and 


Onvapvoy ‘shilling, except in Matt. xxii. 19; Mark xii. 15; Luke xx, 24, 
where the name of the coin, ‘a denarius,’ should be given.” 


The rendering of coins in our English Version is 
very objectionable, and makes a false impression 
upon the popular reader. “ Mite” may be retained 
for Aerrdy (the eighth part of an asodpiov, or as, 
half a guadrans, or about one fifth of one cent), and 
« farthing” for codpavrng (quadrans, the fourth part 
of an as, equivalent to two mites, dbo Asma), as in 
Mark xii. 42, “a poor widow cast in two mites which 
make a farthing.” But the more valuable coins are 
mischievously perverted and belittled. Bishop Light- 
foot, one of the most influential of the English Re- 
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visers, has shown this so well that I can do no better 
than quote bim in full justification of the American 
view. He says:’ 


“Why doodproy, the late Greek diminutive used for the as, of which, 
therefore, the codpayrn¢ is a fourth part, should still be translated a 
Sarthing (which elsewhere represents rodpayvrne) rather than penny, it is 
difficult to see (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 6). And as we advance in the 
scale, the disproportion between the value of the original and the English 
substitute increases. Thus the denarius, a silver piece of the value orig- 
inally of ten and afterward of sixteen ases, is always rendered a penny, 
Its absolute value, as so much weight in metal, is as nearly as possible the 
same as the French frane. Its relative value as a purchasing power, in 
an age and a country where provisions were much cheaper, was considera- 
bly more. Now it so happens that in almost every case where the word 
Onvaptoy occurs in the New Testament it is connected with the idea of a 
liberal or Jarge amount; and yet in these passages the English rendering 
names a sum which is absurdly small. Thus the Good Samaritan, whose 
generosity is intended to appear throughout, on leaving, takes out ‘two 
pence,’ and gives them to the inn-keeper to supply the further wants of 
the wounded man. Thus, again, the owner of the vineyard, whose liber- 
ality is contrasted with the niggardly, envious spirit, the ‘evil eye’ of 
others, gives, as a day’s wages, ‘a penny’ to each man, It is unnecessary 
to ask what impression the mention of this sum will leaye on the minds 
of an uneducated peasant or shopkeeper of the present day, FEven at the 
time when our Version was made, and when wages were lower, it must 
have seemed wholly inadequate, The inadequacy again appears, though 
not so prominently, in ‘the two hundred pence,’ the sum named as insuf- 
ficient to supply bread to the five thousand (Mark vi, 37; John vi. 7), and 
similarly in other cases (e.9., Mark xiv. 5; John xii. 5; Luke vii. 41). 
Lastly, in the Book of the Revelation (vi. 6), the announcement, which in 
the origina] implies famine prices, is rendered in our English Version, ‘A 
measure of wheat for a penny, and three measures of barley for a penny.’ 
The fact is that the word yoir&, here translated ‘ measure,’ falls below the 
amount of a quart, while the word dnvdproy, here translated ‘a penny,’ 
approaches toward the value of a shilling. To the English reader the 
words must convey the idea of enormous plenty.” 





1“ 4 Fresh Revision of the English New Testament,’ London, 1871, 
pp. 165-167; Amer, ed. (Harpers), 1873, pp. 141-143, 
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But in this case, again, the scholarship of the 
English Revisers was overruled by the timid con- 
servatism of the majority, and custom was allowed 
to prevail against truth. So the “farthing” was 
retained twice for docdpiov (Matt. x. 29; Luke xii. 
6), and twice for kodpdvrne (Matt. v. 26; Mark xii. 
49), and the “penny” (with “pence” and “ penny- 
worth”) for Snvaprov in fifteen places.. Where the 
penny occurs for the first time, Matt. xviii. 28, the 
marginal note is added with killing effect on the 
text: “The word in the Greek denotes a coin worth 
about eight pence half-penny,” 7.¢., in plain Saxon, 
worth eight and a half times more than the text in- 
dicates.. But in all other passages the reader, unless 
he looks up that marginal note, will still be at a loss 
to understand how a penny or two cents can be fair 
wages for a day’s labor, or a liberal gift to save a 

sick man, or a famine price for a whole measure of 
wheat and three measures of barley. , 

Yet, in justice to the English refusal of so reason- 
able a change, it should be remembered that it is 
impossible, without circumlocution, to find a precise 
idiomatic equivalent in English for the Greek onva- 
pv and the Latin denarius. Sometimes a little 
matter gives great trouble. This is an instance. 
The inevitable penny was discussed over and over 
again in the Jerusalem Chamber and in the Bible 
House. The English Company at an early’ stage 
was about to adopt the Anglicized form “denary,” 
when the late Dean Alford killed it by the humor- 
ous objection that denary might be mispronounced 
deanery, and give rise to the jest that the Revisers 
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sold a deanery fora penny. The precise rendering 
would be “eight pence and a half,” but this is no 
single coin. “Sta pence” in this respect would do 
better, but falls short of the full value. Still less 
would Englishmen tolerate “sixteen cents,” nor 
would Americans intrude their coins into the Bible. 
The Americans wavered between “ shilling,” “frane,” 
“ silverling,”’ “ drachma,” “ denarius,’ “ denary,” 
“denar.’ The Latin “ denarius,” with a marginal 
explanation, would have been unanimously adopted 
but for the passages where the word occurs in the 
plural (Matt. xviii. 28; Mark vi. 87; xiv. 5; Luke 
vii. 41; x.35; John vi. 7; xii.5); for denarde sounds 
too much like Latin for an English Bible. They 
agreed at last upon “ shading,” but would prefer any 
other of the proposed renderings to “penny.” A 
shilling is not absolutely correct, but is a genuine 
English silver coin, and does not convey the idea of 
a ridiculously small sum. There can be no doubt 
whatever that, if found in the old version, shilling 
would have been retained by both Companies. 


THE PUBLIC VERDICT. 


The Revision is subject to the verdict of the 
Christian public, which will be pronounced by the 
official action of churches and Bible societies. In 
England an Act of Parliament or Order of Council 
may be necessary in addition to the votes of the 
Convocation of Canterbury and York before it can 
be used in public worship. No such action can be 
expected before the Old Testament is published and 
sufficiently examined. If approved, the Revision 
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will gradually supersede the old version; if reject- 
ed, it will still remain a most important help for the 
private use of ministers and Bible readers, and be 
made the basis of some future revision ; and such re- 
vision will become inevitable in case of rejection; for 
the churches will never be contented with the version 
of 1611 after all its innumerable defects have been 
made known. “ Revolutions never go backward.” 
The American Appendix will be printed, accord- 
ing to agreement, in every copy of the University 
editions till the expiration of the term of fourteen 
years—d. ¢., till May, 1895. If approved, it will be 
incorporated in the text, if not, it will be dropped. 
The Church of England is not likely to surrender 
her love for the archaic forms of language, as 
“which” for “ who,” “be” for “are,” “ Ghost” for 
“ Spirit,” “devils” for “demons,” “ wot” and “ wist” 
for “know” and “knew,” etc., but she may possibly 
give to the specific renderings a place among the 
marginal notes, though they are already very nu- 
merous. Of English critics, some sublimely ignore 
the Appendix,’ some approve it, none has con- 





2 So Dean Burgon, Canon Cook, and even Mr. Humphry in his Com-~ 
mentary on the Revised Version. One of the adverse critics naively con- 
fesses that till the year 1882 he was happily ignorant of the existence of 
any eminent biblical scholars and critics in America, 

2 Dr, Angus, one of the English Revisers, says: “ The first three sug- 
gestions of the American Committee ought in consistency to be accepted,” 
and speaks favorably of the rest. A critic in the London Atheneum (May 
98, 1881) says: “Several of the recommendations of the American Com- 
mittee might have been adopted with advantage. The general excellence 
of the suggestions of the American Revisers is undoubted, and they ought 
not to have been so often neglected.” Mr. Thoms, the compiler of the 
Complete Concordance to the Revised Version of the New Testament, Pub- 
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demned it. In the United States public opinion 
seems unanimously in favor of the American readings 
and renderings.’ : Several editions have already incor- 
porated them into the text with an Appendix reversed; 
but such a reductio ad absurdum does great injus- 
tice to the English Revisers, for they only retained 
certain words and phrases of the old usage which ‘is 
still preferred by the majority of Englishmen.’ 





lished under the Authorization of Oxford and Cambridge - Universities 
(London, 1882), notices the American suggestions throughout, and says 
(Preface, p. vii.) that “most of them are very valuable, and deserve far 
better treatment than to be relegated to the end of the book. without so 
much as a reference mark in the text to indicate their existence.” 
. 1 A very competent Greek scholar, Professor W. 8. Tyler, D.D., says 
(in the “ Bibliotheca Sacra,” Andover, January, 1882, p. 161): “ We think 
the feeling is wide in Great Britain, and it is almost universal in this 
country, that the greater part of the changes which were proposed by the 
American Committee and rejected by the Anglican Committee should 
haye been’ accepted, and that consistency, not less than the intrinsic merits 
of the proposed emendations, required their adoption.” 

2 The following are specimens from the Appendix in one of heen 
Americanized editions : : 


AMERICAN EDITION, University Epirion. 
‘ “ List of Readings and Renderings|  “ List of Readings and Renderings 
preferred by the English Committee, | preferred by the American Commit- 
tee, recorded at their desire, 


- IL. In the title of the Pauline| II. ‘Strike out ‘the Apostle’ from 


Epistles (except those to the 
Galatians, Titus, and Phile- 
mon) insert ‘the Apostle;’ in 
the title of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews insert ‘of Paul the 
Apostle ;’ in the title of the 
Epistles of James, Peter, 1 
John, and Jude insert the 
word ‘ General ;’ and let the 
title of the Revelation run, 
‘ The Revelation of S. John the 
Divine’ 


: the title of the Pauline Epis- 


tles, and ‘of Paul the Apostle’ 
from the title of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews; strike out 
the word ‘ General’ from the 
title of the Epistles of James, 
Peter, 1 John, and Jude; and 
let the title of the Revelation 
run, ‘ The Revelation of John.’ 
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“It is barely possible that there may be ultimately 
two standard editions, an English and an American. 
But these would be only two slightly different re- 
censions of one andthe same revised version (as we 
have different editions of the Greek text), and the 
changes will no more affect the unity of the version 
than ‘the differences of English and American spel- 
ling now affect the unity of the English language. 
On. the contrary, the essential unity will be all the 
more apparent and effective for the variety in un- 
essential details. 





Il. 


VI. 


VII. 


AMERICAN EDIrion. 
Wherever ‘ Holy Spirit’ oc- 
curs, substitute ‘Holy Ghost, 
except in Mark iii, 29, Luke 
ii, 25, 26; iv.1; x.21; xi. 13; 
xii, 10, 12; John i, 83; xiv. 
26; Acts ii. 4; vi. 5; 1 Cor. 
xii, 3; Ephes. i. 13; iv. 30; 1 
Thess. iv. 8; Jude 20. , 

Use ‘which’ of persons as well 
as ‘who’ or ‘that;’ ‘be’ as well 
as ‘are’ in the present indica- 
tive; ‘wot’ or ‘wist’ as well as 
‘know? or ‘knew ;’ and ‘hale’ 
for ‘drag 


Substitute for ‘demon’ (‘de- 
mons’) the word ‘devil’ (‘dev- 
ils’); and for ‘demoniac’ or 
‘possessed with a demon’ (‘ de- 
mons’) substitute ‘possessed 
with a devil’ (‘devils”).” 





Til. 


Vi. 


VIL. 


Universiry EpIrion. 

For ‘ Holy Ghost’ adopt uni- 
formly the rendering ‘ Holy 
Spirit. 


Substitute modern forms of 
speech for the following ar- 
chaisms, viz., ‘who’.or ‘that’ 
for ‘which’ when used of per- 
sons; ‘are’ for ‘be’ in the 
present indicative; ‘know,’ 
‘knew, for ‘wot,’ ‘wist;’ ‘drag’ 
or ‘drag away’ for ‘hale. 
Substitute for ‘devil’ (‘devils’) 
the word ‘demon’ (‘demons’). 
wherever the latter word is 
given in the margin (or repre- 
sents the Greek words dat- 
pwr, daysdrov); and for ‘pos- 
sessed with a devil’ (or devils’) 
substitute either ‘demoniac’ 
or ‘possessed with a demon’ (or 
‘demons’).” 
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But whatever may be the ultimate fate of the 
American Appendix, it is of very little aceount as 
compared with the text of the Revision as it now 
stands. It isa matter of wonder and congratulation 
that two distinct Companies of scholars of various 
denominations and schools of theological thought, 
divided by the ocean, and representing two inde- 
pendent and high-minded nations, should have ar- 
rived, after several years of unbroken and conscien- 
tious labor, at such harmonious conclusions in the 
translation of their most sacred book, which is recog- 
nized by both as their infallible guide in all matters 
of Christian faith and duty. 

The Anglo-American Revision is the noblest 
monument of Christian union and co-operation in 
this nineteenth century. 

And herein is the finger of Providence, and the 
best guarantee of ultimate success. The Revisers 
of 1881 will ere long be forgotten, like their prede- 
cessors of 1611, and some of them have already 
passed beyond the reach of praise or blame; but 
their united work will live until it is superseded by 
a better one. 
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APPENDIX I. 


LIST OF PRINTED EDITIONS OF 
THE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Prorerssor IsAac H. HALL, PHILADELPHIA. 





Nore.—The following list consists of the “Index I. Editio- 
num” from the Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Greci, Brunsvige, 
1872 (pp. 289-801), by Professor Epuarp Reuss, D.D., of 
Strassburg, with a few bracketed remarks or additions, and 
a * to mark the more noted, or the epoch-making publica- 
tions; omitting, however, the Gospel Harmonies and other 
mere portions of the N. T. Editions not enumerated (or not 
known) by Reuss, but within his plan, are added in brackets, 
in chronological place. 

A supplementary list of editions published since 1870, the 
date of his compilation, is added; down to the present time. 

The plan of Dr. Reuss included all published editions of 
the entire N. T., together with such larger portions thereof 
(Gospels, Harmonies, Epistles, etc.) as exhibited editorial care 
in text or form, but omitting uncritical school-books. He 
also omitted published copies of MSS., and editions based on 
a single MS. Repetitions of the same edition, with changes 
only in the title-page, or by minute corrections in the text, 
were denoted by the same number in the “Index,” but put- 
ting the repeated number in parentheses. This method is 
followed here also, as far as his numbers reach or apply. 

It is not claimed that this list is perfect, but diligence has 
been exercised to make it as complete as possible. 

The number of Harmonies and other forms of the Four 
Gospels, omitted, as above stated, from the list of Dr. Reuss, 
is about fifty; while that of other portions of the N. T. is 
rather less than twenty-five. A list of each, supplemented 
and continued to the present time, would add at least half as 
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‘many more Harmonies, etc., and more than quadruple the 
number of other portions of the N. T. 

Estimating each edition of the entire Greek N. T. at 1000 
copies, the whole number_of copies printed would exceed 
1,000,000, besides a vast multitude of repetitions, etc., which 
are beyond the reach of estimate. 


I. EDITIONS OF THE ENTIRE GREEK NEW TESTAMENT 
rrom 1514 ro 1870. 





List of Reuss enlarged. 
(The numbers are Reuss’s; editors’ names in SMALL CAPITALS; publishers’ in 
heavy types places of publication in italics. ) 
*1. 1514. Biblia polyglotta Complutensia. fol. [Carp. XIMENES. 
Alcala, The first printed, published 1522.] 
*2, 1516. Erasur I. gr. lat. Basil, Froben. fol. [The first pub- 
lished. ] 
 ¥3, 1518, Biblia gr. Aldina. Venet. fol. 
4, 1519, Eras II. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. 
_ 5. 1521. Gerpexit. Hagenoe. Anshelm. 4. 
*6. 1522. Erasr IIT. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. [1 John v. 7 
admitted. The basis of the textus receptus, except in Revelation. ] 
7, 1524. Cephalei. Argent. 8. 
8. 1524. Bebelii I. Basil. 8. 
9. 1527. Erasmi IV. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. [With Vulg.] 
10. 1531. Bebelii II. Basil. 8. 
11. 1531. Reseii. Lovan. 8. 
13, 1584, Colinei. Paris. 8. . [The first attempt at a critical 
edition. ] 
14, 1535. Erasmt V. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. 
15, 1535. Bebelii III. Basil. 8. 
16. 1536. Valderi. Baszl. 82. [The first miniature-sized.] 
18. 1588. Plateri I. Basil. 8. 
19, 1588. Ant. de Sabio II. Venet. 8. [Ed. I., 1533, contained 
only part. of the N. T.] 
20: 1540, Plateri II. Basil, 8. 
21. 1541. (al. 1539, 1540.) Erasmt VI. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol, 
22,1541, (al, 1542.) Erasz VIL. gr. lat. Basil. Froben. fol. 
28. 1541. Brylingeri I- gr. lat. Basil. 8. / 
24..1542.. Brylingeri II. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 


25. 1548. Brylingeri III. Basil. 8. 
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26. 1548. Bogardi. ger. lat. Paris.. Guillard. 12.° [Toussarnr. 
Displays some critical effort. ] 
(26.) 1543. 


27. 


1543. 


(27.) 1544, 


28. 
29. 


“t 


30. 
31. 
32. 
*33. 
34. 
35. 
36. 
37. 


1544, 
1545. 
1544, 
1545. 
1545. 
1546. 
1546. 
1547. 
1548. 
1549, 
1549. 


(37.) 1549. 


38. 
39. 


1549. 
1549. 


(39.) 1549. 


*40, 


1550, 


Roignyi. gr. lat. Paris. Guillard. 12, [TovussaryT.] 
Plateri Ill. Basil. 8. 

Plateri III. Basil. 8. 

Brylingeri IV. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 

Curionis. Basil. 16. 

Erasmiana. Honter. gr. lat. Corone. 4.] 

Frobenii. Basil. 4. 

Biblia gr. Basil, Hervagii.fol. [Metancurnon’s ed. ] 
Brylingeri V. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 

Ros. Srepnant I. Paris. 16. [‘‘O Mirificam.”] 
Froschoveri I. Tiguri. 8. 

Brylingeri VI. Basil. 8. 

Brylingeri VII. gr. lat. Basii. 8. 

Dupuisii. gr. lat. Paris. 16. 

Granjon (Marnef, Fezandat). gr. lat. Paris. 16. 

Ros. Srernant II. Paris. 16. [‘O Mirificam” II.] 
Prevotii. Paris. Haultin. 16. 

Prevotii. Paris. Birkmann. 16. 

Ros. Srepwant IIT. Paris.fol. [‘‘ Editio regia.” Eng- 


lish textus receptus, so called. ] 
41, 1550. Brylingeri VIII. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 
*42, 1551. Ros. Srepuani IV. gr. lat. (Genev.) 16. [First divided 
into modern verses. ] 


43. 
44, 
45. 
46. 
47. 
48. 
49, 
50. 
51. 


52 


1552. 
1553. 
1553. 
1553. 
1556. 
1558. 
1558. 
1559. 
1559. 
1559. 


Oporini. Basil. 16. 

Brylingeri IX, Basil. 8. 

Brylingeri X. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 

Jo. Crispini I. (Genev.) 16. 

Brylingeri XI. gr. lat. Basil. 8. ¢ 
Brylingeri XII. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 

Brylingeri XIII. Basil. 8. 

Froschoveri II. Ziguvi. 8. 

Tornesii. gr. lat. Lugd. 8. 

Barbirii. gr. lat. Basil. fol. [Psewdo-Brzx. It has 


Beza’s Latin only. ] 
(52.) 1559. 
(52.) 1560. 


54. 


55. 


1562. 
1563. 


Tiguri. gr. lat. fol. 

Barbirii. gr. lat. Basil. fol. 
Brylingeri XIV. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 
Brylingeri XV. Basil. 8. 
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56. 
577. 
58. 
59. 
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1568. Voegelini I. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 
1568 (1564), Voegelini ll. Lips. 8. 
1564, Brylingeri XVI. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 
1564. Jo, Crispini II. (Genev.).16. 


(59.) 1565. Jo. Crispini II. (Genev.) 16. 


*60. 


61. 


62. 
63. 
64, 
65. 


66. 


1565. Brzx major. I. gr, lat. (Genev.) Steph. fol. 
1565, Brza minor. I. gr, lat. (@enev.) Steph. 8. 
1565, Voegelini III. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 

1566. Froschoveri II. Zigwri. 8. 

1566. Brylingeri XVII. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 

1567. Bezm minor. IL. gr. lat. (G@enev.) Steph. 8. 
1568, Rob. Stephani jun. - Paris. 16. 


(66.) 1569. Rob. Stephani jun. Paris. 16. 


67. 


68. 
69. 
70. 


1569, TREMELLI triglotton. (@enev.) Steph. fol. 
1570. Frac J. Perna. Basil. fol. 

1570. Voegelini IV. gr. lat. Lips, 8. 

1571. Brylingeri XVIII. gr. iat. Basil. 8. 


(67.) 1571, Tremetx triglotton. Lugd. fol. 


*71, 1571, Biblia polyglotta. Antwerp. Plantin. fol.. [Antwerp 
Polyglott. | 
72, 1572. Plantinil. gr. lat. Antwerp. fol. 
73. 1578, Plantini Il. Antwerp. 8. 
74, 1574, Plantini HI, Antwerp. 32. 
75, 1574, Vignoniil. (Genev.) 16. 
76. 1576, Henr, Srepmant I. (Grenev.) 16. [Preface contains 


his celebrated essay on the style of the Gr. N. T.] 


ile 
78. 
79. 


80. 
81. 
82. 
83. 


157%, Brylingeri XIX. gr. lat. Basil. 8. 

1578, Steinmanni I. gr. lat, Lips. 8. 

1580, Brzm minor. IIT. gr. lat. (Genev. Steph.) 8. 
1581, Burgis Araconensium. fol. [Same as No. 72 ?] 
1582, Brzmx major. II. gr. lat. (Genev. Steph.) fol. 
1582. Steinmanni II. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 

1583, Plantini IV. gr. lat. Antwerp. 8. 

1583. Selfischii I. gr, lat. Vited. 8. 


(83.) 1583. Jegeri. gr. lat. Amst. 8. 


84, 
85. 
*86, 


1584, Plantini V. gr. lat. Antwerp, fol. 
1584, Vignonii II. (Genev.) 16. 
1584, Boprrrani triglotton. Paris. Prevoteau. 4. 


(86.) 1586, Boperrrani triglotton, Paris. Le Boue. 4. 


84. 
88, 


1586, Ostenii I. Basil. 8. 
1587. Henr, Srepnant Il, (Genev.) 16. 
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89. 1587. 
90. 1587. 
91. 1588. 
92. 1588. 

? 1588. 
1588. 


*93: 
Steph. ) fol. 


*(93.) 1589. 
loco et typog. sed G'enev. Steph.) fol. 
*[(93.) 1589. 
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Vautrollerii. Zond.16. [First Gr. N. T. pub. in Eng. | 
Vignonii III. (Genev.) 16. 

Ostenii II. gr. lat.. Basil. 8. 

Steinmanni III. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 

Stoerii. [gr. lat. Masch.] Genev. fol. [Same as No. 80?] 
Brza major. III. gr. lat. (Genev. 


[With No. 106, 


the chief basis of 
our A. V.N. T.] 


Brez& major. III. gr. lat. (Sine 


Bez major. III. gr. lat. Genev. 


Henr. Steph. fol. ] 


94. 1590. 
? . 1590. 
95. 1591. 
96. 1591. 
97. 1592. - 
98. 1592. 
1594, 
1595 (1594). Voegelini VI. Lips. 8. 
1596 (vel antea). 
1596. 
1596. 
1597. 
(51.) 1597. 
*106. 1598. 


100. 
101. 
102. 
103. 
104. 
105. 


No. 93. ] 


#(106.) 1598. 


ties exist. ] 


107. 1599. 
108. 1599. 
(108.) 1599. 
(108.) 1599. 
1599. 
1599. 
1599. 
1600. 
1601. 
1601. 
(108.) 1602. 
115. 1602. 
116, 1604: 


109. 
110. 
*111, 
112. 
113. 
114. 


Bezm minor. IV. gr. lat. (@enev. Vignon.) 8. 
Plantiniana. Antwerp. 8. [Doubtful.] 
Raphelengii I. Lugd. Bat. 32. 
Lanzenbergeri I. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 
Londinensis e typogr. regia. 16. 

Mylii. gr. lat. Colon, Birkmann. 8. 
Voegelini V. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 


Rihelii. gr. lat. Argent. 8. 

Palthenii. gr. lat. Hrancof. 8. 

Wornenrt trilinguis. Hamb. Lucius. fol. 

Biblia gr. Wecheliana. Francof. fol. 

Roussini. gr. lat. Lugd. 8. 

Brz# major. 1V. gr. lat. (Genev.) Vignon. fol. [See 


Brzm major. Sine loco et typog. fol. [Other varie- 


Biblia Commeliniana. gr. lat. Heidel. fol. 
Commelini. gr. lat. (Heidelb.) 8. 
Vincentii. gr. lat. Lug. 8. 

Genev. gr. lat. 8. 

Harsyi I. gr. lat. Lugd. 8. 
Lanzenbergeri II. gr. lat. Lips. 8. 
Hurreri dodecaglotton. Novimb. fol. 
Wechelii II. Prancof. 16. 

Wechelii III. Francof. fol. 
Raphelengii II. Zugd. Bat. 48. 
Commelini. gr. lat. (Heidelb.) 8. 
Hurrert tetraglotton. Norimd, 4. 

P. Srepwani I, (Grenev.) 16. 
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117...1604. 
118. 1605. 
(118.) 1606. 
2 1609. 
[ . -(1609.) 
1609. 
1609, 
1609. 
1609. 
1610. 
1611. 
1611. 
(126.) 1611. 
127. 1612. 
128, 1612 
129, 1613. 
130, 1614. 
(130.) 1614. 
1615. 
(115.) 1615. 
(107.) 1616, 
1617. 


120. 
121. 
122, 
1238. 
124. 
125. 
126. 


131. 


133, 
as Vignon. | 


(180.) 1617. 
1618, 
1618. 
1619. . 
1619. 
(137.) 1619. 
1619. 
(138.) 1620. 
(138.) 1620. 
1622. 
1622. 
1622. 
1623. 
1624, 


134, 
135. 
136. 
137. 


138. 


139. 
140. 
141. 
143, 
*144. 


Bez minor. V. gr. lat. (Genev. Vignon.) 8. 
Selfischii II. gr. lat. Viteb.. Seuberlich. 8. 
Selfischii II. gr. lat.. Viteb. Seuberlich. 8. 
Raphelengii. gr. lat. Lugd. Bat. 8. 

Lond. 8.] 

Roverii I. gr. lat. (@enev.) fol. 

Roverii II. gr, lat. Awrel. Allobrog. 8. 
Roverii III. (Genev.) 24. 

Stoerii I. gr. lat. (Genev.) 12. 

Roverii IV. gr. lat. Awrel. Allobrog. 16. 
Harsyi Il. gr. lat. Lugd. 16. 

Beza minor. VI. gr. lat. (Genev. Vignon.) 8. 
Bez minor. VI. gr. lat.. (Genev. Crispin.) 8. 
Raphelengii III. Lugd. Bat. 32. 

Sam. Crispini I. gr. lat. Genev.12. 
Raphelengii IV. gr. lat. Zugd. Bat. &. 
Lusini trilinguis. ost, Pedanus. 4. 

Lusint trilinguis, : Amst. Janson. 4. 
Vignonii IV. Grenev. 16. 

Hurrert tetraglotton. Amst. 4. 

Biblia Commeliniana. gr. lat. (Heidelb.) fol. 
P. Stephani II. S. Crispin. (Genev.)16. [Text same 


Lvsini trilinguis. Rost. Hallerfeld. 4. 
Harenrerrert. gr. lat. Tub. Werlin, 4. 
Selfischii III. gr. lat. Viteb. Seuberlich. 8. 
Roverii V. gr. lat. (Genev.) fol. 

Roverii VI. gr. lat. Awrel. Allobrog. 8. 
Roverii VI. gr. lat. Sine loco. 8. 

Roverii VII. Col. Allobrog. 4. 

Roverii VII. Col. Allobrog. 4. 

Roverii VII. Genev, 4. 

Gxreani. . Witteb. Borheck. 4. [For use in Greece. ] 
Billii. Lond. 8. [R. Wuiraker. ] 

Sam. Crispini II. gr. lat. (Genev.) 12. 
Selfischii IV. gr. lat. , Viteb. 8. 


Elzevirorum [Elzeviriorum] I. Lugd. Bat. 24, 


[European textus receptus, though not so called till after 1633.] 


145. 


1625, 
~ [(158.) 1625, 
(130.) 1626 


Stoerii II. gr. lat.  Genev. 12. 
Buckii. Cantab. 8.] 


Lusini trilinguis. Rost, Ferber. 4. 
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146. 1626. [Henrici Laur(entii), not] Laurii I. gr. lat. Amst. 8. 
147. 1627. Stoerii III. gr. lat. Genev. 8. 
149, 1628. Tournesii I. (Genev.) 24. 
(149.) 1628. Tournesii I. Awrel. Allobrog. 24. 
150. 1628. Tournesii II. trilinguis, Genev. 8. 
151. 1628. Jannonii. Sedan. 32. [The smallest ever published, 
except No. 450. ] 
152, 1628. Morin biblia greca. Paris. fol. [4 edd.; Sonnius, 
Chappelet, Buon, and A. Steph.] ° 
(150.) 1629. Tournesii II, Genev. 8. 
153. 1629. Wechelii IV. Hanov. 12. 
*154, 1630, 1633, Biblia polyglotta Parisiensia, Vitré. fol. 
2? 1630. Janssonii. Amst. 16. } 
(137.) 1631. Roverii [VI] gr. lat. Aurel. Allobrog. 8. 
155. 1632. Janssonii I. Amst. 16. 
156. 1632. Jac. Crispini. (G'enev.) 16. 
(156.) 1632. Tournesii III. 16. 
157. 1632. Tournesii IV. (Genev.) 24. 
158. 1632. Buckii. Cantabr. 8. t 
159. 1632. Gorpont. gr. lat. Paris. Cramoisy. fol. 
*160, 1633. Elzevirorum [Elzeviriorum, and so No. 167] II. Lugd. 
Bat. 24, [The famous teatus receptus. ] 
161. 1633. Whitakeri. Lond. 8. ([Elzevir.] 
162. 1633. Blaeuii. Amst. 32. 
163. 1635. Selfischii V. gr. lat. Viteb. 8. 
[ 1635(2). RB. Whitakeri. 4.] 
164. 1638. Cyrittt Lucaris bilinguis. Sine loco, [With the 
first Modern Greek version. ] 
165. 1639. Janssonii I]. Amst. 16. 
166. 1639. Janssonii HII. Amst. 8. 
(152.) 1641. Morrnr biblia greeca. Paris. Piget. fol. 
167. 1641. Elzevirorum III. Lugd. Bat. 24. 
(161.) 1641. Whitakeri. ZLugd. Bat. Elzevir [1633]. 8. 
168. 1642. Danielis I. gr. lat. Cantabr. fol. 
169. 1642. Mazariniana. Paris. typ. reg. fol. 
2? 1643. Amsterd. 8, [Henr. Laurentii?] 
170, 1645. BorcrertI. Argent. Mulb. 24. 
172. 1647. [Laurentii, not] Laurii II. gr. lat. Amst. 8. 
178. 1648. Frerii. Lond. 12. 
176. 1652. Danielis IJ. Lond. 12. 
IE (1652.) Danielis, Lond. 32.] 
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177. 
178. 
179. 
180. 


181. 
182. 
*183. 
184. 
*185. 
186. 
187. 
188. 
189. 
190. 
191. 
192. 
198. 
194. 
195. 
196. 
kori: 
198, 
199. 


[ 


200. 


201. 
202. 
208. 
204, 
205. 
*206. 
207. 
208. 
209. 
210. 
211. 
212. 
2138. 


1653. 
1653. 
1653. 
1654, 
(153.) 1655. 
1656. 
1657. 
1657. 
1658. 
1658. 
1658. 
1659. 
1660. 
1660. 
1661. 
1661. 
1662. 
1663, 
1664, 
1665. 
1669. 
1670. 
1671. 
1672. 
1673. 
1673. 
(196.) 1678. 
(196.) 1673. 
1674, 
1674. 
1674. 
1674. 
1675. 
1675. 
1675. 
1675. 
1675. 
1677. 
1678. 
1685. 
1686, 


Danielis IIT. [IV.] Lond. 4. 

Witteb. -Roetel. gr..lat. 8. 

Hootm I. Lond. Norton. 12. 

Leersii I. Roterd. 12. 

Ammonii. Hamb. 12. 

Elzevirorum [Elzeviriorum,and sobelow ] IV. Amst.32. 
Kirchneri. gr. lat. Lips. fol. 

Biblia polyglotta Watton. Lond. Royeroft. fol. 
Leersii II. Roterd. 12. 

CurceLtz1 I. Amst. Elzevir. 12. 

Er. Scumupi. gr. lat. Norimé, fol. 
Fraci II. gr. lat. Francof. Beyer. fol. 
Pricz1 Comment. Lond. Flesher. fol. 
Borcteri II. Argent. Staedel. 24. 
Wiistii I. gr. lat.  Veteb. 8. 

Endteri. gr. lat. Francof. 8. 
Elzevirorum V. Amst. 16. 

Bodmeri I. gr. lat. Ziguri. 8. 

Hooin II. Lond. Norton. 12. 
Prarsoni. Cantabr. Field. 12. 
Hampelii. gr. lat. iss. 4. 

Elzevirorum VI. Amst. 16. 

Bodmeri II. gr. lat.. Tiguri. 8. 

Hooxi III. Zond. Ranew. 12. 

Hoon. Lond. 12. (Wrongly suspected by Reuss.)] 
Montensis trilinguis. Migeot. 8. 
Wiistii IT. gr. lat. Francof. 4. 

Wiistii II. gr. lat. Francof. 8. 

Molini. Lugd. 12. 

Hoot IV. Lond. Mearne. 12. 
Redmainii I. Lond. 8. 

Wiistii III. gr. lat. Hrancof. 8. 
Coccet I. Amst. Van Someren. fol. 
Feit. Oxon. Sheldon. 8. 

CurceLLat II. Amst. Elzevir. 12. 
Leuspenn I. TZrajecti. Smytegelt. 16. 
Pseupo-Leuspentana. Trajecti. Smytegelt. 24. 
Bodmeri III. TZiguri. 16. 

Elzevirorum VII. Amst. 16. 
Curcettat III. Amst. Blaeu. 12 
Wistii LV. gr. lat. Francof. 12. 
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214. 1687. 
215. 1688. 
(215.) 1688. 
216. 1688. 
217. 1689. 
218. 1691. 
(218.) 1691. 
219. 1692. 
220, 1692. 
(220.) 1693. 
221. 1693. 
1693. 
1697. 
1697. 
(183.) 1698. 


222. 
224, 
225. 
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Dulei biblia graeca. Venet. fol. 
Levspent II. Amst. Boom. 16. 
Leuspenu II. Lond. Smith. 16. 
Grezetu. <Aboe. 8. . 

Coccrrn II. Francof. Wiist. fol. 
Recuenserei I. Liineb. Lipper. 12. 
Recuenserci I. Lips. Heinichen. 12. 
Patavina I. Cagnolini. 16. 

Rup. Levspenu. Francof. Wiist. 8. 
Rup. Levspenu. Francof. Wist. 8. 
Wiistii V. gr. lat. Francof. 12. 
Wrygtert. gr. germ. Liineb. Lipper. 8. 
RecuenBerci II. Lips. Richter. 12. 
Frick. Lips. Koenig. 8. 

Watront N.T. polygl. Lond. Smith & Walford. fol. 


[Other copies of the N. T. vol. exist with different titles. ] 


226. 1698. 
(226.) 1698. 
(226.) 1698. 
1699. 
1699. 
1700. 
1700. 
[ 1701. 
1701. 
1701. 
1701. 
1701. 
1701. 
1702. 
1702. 
1708. 
17038. 
1704. 
1705. 
(248.) 1705. 
244. 1705. 
1705. 
*246. 17017. 
248. 1708. 
(248.) 1708. 


227. 
228. 
231. 
232. 


233. 


234. 
235. 
236. 
2317. 
238. 
239. 
240. 
242. 
243. 


245. 


Levspent III. (Wetstenii I.) Amst. 12. 
Levuspenu III. (Wetstenii I.) gr. lat. Amst. 12. 
Leuspent II. (Wetstenii I.) gr. belg. Amst. 12. 
Curcettar lV. Amst. Blaeu..12. 

Levuspenmt 1V. Zugd. Bat. Luchtmans. 24. 
Wiistii VI. gr. lat. Mrancof. 12. 

Cantabrigiw. Jeffray. 12. 

Hoo... Lond. 8. (Suspected and omitted by Reuss.)] 
Coccen III. Amst. Blaeu. fol. 

Ruddimanorum. Ldinb. 16.] 

Wetstenii II. Amst. 16. 

Londini. Churchill. 8. 

Londini. Churchill. 12. 

Franxu. Lips. Koenig. 8. 

Recuensercy III. Lips. Richter. 12. 

Greaoru. Oxon. Sheldon. fol. 

Pritu I. Lips. Gleditsch. 12. 

Quillau. Paris. 24. 

Mau. Gisse.. Vulpius. 12. 

Mat. gr. germ. Gisse. Vulpius. 12. 

Erasmi VII. gr. lat. Van der Aa. Lugd. Bat. fol. 
Redmainii IJ. Lond. 8. 

Mui. Oxon. Sheldon. fol. 

Bodmeri IV. Ziguri. 12. 

Bodmeri IV. gr. lat. Tiguri. 12. . 
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249. 1708. Reyheri. gr. lat. Goth. 12. 
250. 1709. Priru II. Lips. Gleditsch. 12. 
251. 1709. Recuenperan IV. Lips. Richter. 12. 
*252. 1710. Kusrerr. Amst. fol. [Kiuster’s Mill.] = 
(252.) 1710. Kisrerr. Roterd. fol. 
253. 1710. Orphanotrophei I. bilinguis. Hal. 12. 
(249.) 1710. Hansehii. gr. lat. Goth. 12. 
254. 1711 [error for 1709]. Wettsm. gr. eng. Oxf. Knapton. 4. 
[First English attempt at a critical text; 10 parts, 1709-19. ] 
*255. 1711. GeruarpiI. [“G.D.T.M.D.”] Amst. Wetstein. 8. 
(255.) 1711. Guruarpr I. Amst, Wetstein. 8. [Varied in pag- 
ing, etc. The editor was GerHarp VON Masrtricur. ] 
(249.) 1712. Hamnschii. gr. lat. Goth. 12. 
256. 1718. Rereccr qyadrilinguis. Zips. Lankisch. fol. 
257. 1714. Marrrarrm I. Lond. Tonson. 12. 
258. 1715. BowyertI. Lond. 12. 
259. 1715.. Cypriani. Goth. Reyher. 12. 
260. 1715. Emeryi. Paris. 8. 
(228.) 1716. Leuspenn IV. Lugd. Bat. Luchtmans. 24. 
[ 1716. Lyon. Sacy. 32.] 
261. 1717. Wetstenii III. Amst. 12. 
(261.) 1717. Wetstenii III. gr. lat. Amsé. 12. 
262. 1717. Wiiscuu. gr. lat. Chemnitz. Stoessel. 8. 
263. 1717. Witiscui. gr. germ. Chemnitz. Stoessel. 8. 
*— 1720, Benrien specimen. Lond. 8. 
264. 1720. <Abow. 8. 
265. 1722. Brocasii. Paris, 16. 
266. 1722. Vossii I. gr. lat. Zips. 12. 
(252.) 1728. Kusrerr. Zips. Gleditsch. fol. 
267. 1724, Vossii II. Zips, 12: 
268, 1724. Priva III. Lips. Gleditsch. 12. 
269. 1725. Reiecen I. Lips. Breitkopf. 8. 
240, 1725. Patavina II. Manfré. 12. 
271. 1727. VWossii III. gr. lat. Lips. 12. 
272, 1728. Bowyeri II. Lond. 12. 
273. 1728. Lond. Knaplock. 8. 
274. 1728. Marrrairm I. Zond. Tonson. 12. 
275. 1729. (Maciz.) gr. ang. Zond. Roberts. 8. 
276. 1730. Neuprckerr. Hal. Renger. 8. 
277, 1730. Vossii IV. Lips. 12. 
278. 1730. Marrrarrm III, Zond. Tonson. 12. 


(262.) 1730. 
(263.) 1730. 
1781. 
1782. 
1733. 
1734. 
1784... 
1785. 
1735. 
1736. 
1736. 
1737. 
1787. 
1787. 
(283.) 1738. 
1739. 
1740. 
1740. 
1740. 
1740. 
1740. 
(296.) 1740. 
(295.) 1741. 
(294.) 1741. 
1741. 
1742. 
1742. 
1743. 
1744, 
1745. 
1745. 
1746. 
(252.) 1746. 
(256.) 1747. 
1749. 
1750. 
1750. 
1750. 
1751. 
(228.) 1751. 


279. 


280. 
281. 
*282. 
283. 
284. 
285. 
286. 


287. 


288. 
289. 
290. 


291. 
292. 
293. 
294. 


295. 


296. 


297. 
298. 
299. 


300. 
301. 


302. 


303. 


304. 


305. 
306. 
307. 
308. 
309. 
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Wiuuiscutt. gr. lat. Chemnitz. Stoessel. 8. 
Wiuscui. gr. germ. Chemnitz. Stoessel. 8. 
Stock. Jene. Mayer. 8. 

Vossii V. gr. germ. Lips, 12. 

Retneccu II. Lips. Breitkorf. 8. 
Bence I. Zubing. Cotta. 4. 

BenGeiu II. Stutty. Faber. 8. 

Pritt IV. Lips. Gleditsch. 12. 

Geruarpi [Masrricuti] II. Amst. Wetstein. 12. 
Recuensercit V. Lips. Heinsius. 12. 
Grorcu I. Witteb. Teubner. 8. 

Gxoret II. gr. lat.. Witteb. Teubnei. 8. 
Burtieu. Lips. Weidmann. 8. 

Vossii VI. gr. lat. Lips. 12. 

Bence II. Zubing. Berger. 8. 

Vossii VII. Lips, 12. 

Ruddimanorum I. LHdinb. 8. 

DeBIELI. gr. lat. Vindob. Kaliwoda. 8. 
Orphanotrophei II. Hal. 12. 

Wetstenii LV. Amst. 12. 

Murumanni. Zullichov. Orphanotr. 4. 
Muramannt. gr. germ. Zullichov. Orphanotr. 4. 
Wetstenii IV. gr. lat. Amst. 12. 

Haile. gr. germ. Waisenhaus. 12. 

Taurini. typogr. regia. 12. 

Oxonii. Broughton. 8. 

Rerweccu III. Lips. Breitkopf. 8. 
Bowyert III. Lond. 12. 

Scuorrrcrnt J. Lips. March. 8. 

Patavina Il. Manfré. 12. 

Vossii VIII. gr. lat. Lips. 12. 

Ewingii I. Dublin. 12. 

Kisrerr, Amst. Wetstein. fol. 

Rereccr quadrilinguis. Lips. fol. 

Bireu. Basil. Mechel. 8. 

Vossii IX. Berol. 12. 

Ruddimanorum II. Zuinb. 8. 

Glasgue. Urie. 8. 

Venetiis. Bortoli. 12. 

Levspexn IV. Zugd. Bat. Luchtmans. 24. 


*310, 1751,.1752. J. J. Westen. Amst. Dommer. fol. 
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811. 1753. Benertu III. Tubing. Berger. 8. 
812. 1758. Rereccu IV. Lips. Breitkopf. 8. 
813. 1758. GotpHacEenu. Mog. Varrentrapp. 
314. 1753. Vossii X. gr. lat. Berol. 12. 
815. 1755. Patavina lV. Manfré. 12. 
316. 1756. Orphanotrophei III. Hal. 12. 
(316.) 1756. Orphanotrophei III. gr. germ. Hal. 12. 
817. 1756. Marrrari IV. Lond. Tonson. 12. 
818. 1757. ‘Vossii XI. Berol. 12. 
(318.) 1757. . Vossii XI. gr. lat. Berol. 12. 
819. 1758. Stregnesic. Collin. 8. 
320. 1759. Charnleyi. Glasg. Foulis. 
321. 1760. Bowyrrt IV. Lond. 12. 
322. 1761. Vossii XII. gr. lat. Berol. 12. 
323. 1762. Patavina V. Manfré. 12. 
324. 1762. Patavina VI. (sine typog.) 12. 
325. 1762. Breneenrn IV. Tubing. Berger. 8. 
326. 1762. Orphanotrophei IV. . Hal. 12. 
327. 1768. Bowyrrt V. Lond. 12. 
828. 1763. Baskervillii I. Oxon. Clarend. 4. 
829. 1763. Baskervillii II. Oxon. Clarend. 8. 
330. 1765. Scuorrrerni II. Vratisl. Gampert. 8. 
(228.) 1765. Leuspeni IV. Zugd. Bat. Luchtmans. 24. 
831. 1766. Reineccm V. Lips. Breitkopf. 8. 
382. 1768. (Harpyi I.) Zond. Richardson. 8. 
833. 1770. Bowyerrrt VI. Lond. 12. 
884. 1771. Ruddimanorum II. Edinb. 8. 
335. 1772. Wetstenii V. gr. lat. Lugd. Bat. 12. 
886. 1774. Vossii XIII. Berol. 12. 
337. 1774, Patavina VII. Manfré. 12. 
#338. 1774. GrizsBpacuu Synopsis I. al, 
Curt. 8. [Matt. Mare. Lue. ] | [These tne togepher 
*339,. 1775. Grirspacnu I. Hal. Curt. ~ ae: Griesbach = 
[Joh. Act. Epp. Apoc. | rst edition. J 
340. 1775. Ewingii Il. Dublin. 12. 
841. 1775. Orphanotrophei V. Hal. 12. 
342. 1775. Marrrarrm V. Lond. Rivington. 12. 
343. 1776. Brnexu V. Tubing. Berger. 8. 
344. 1776. Harwoopu. Lond. Johnson. 8. [Critical edition of 


some merit, but neglected. ] 
(838.) 1776. GriesBacuit Synopsis I. Hal. Curt. 8, [Vol. 2. Epp. 
Apoe. 1775.] 
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[ 1776. Lond. J. D. Cornish. 8.] 
(339.) 1777. Grivspacurt I, Hal, Curt. 8. [Mt., Me., Le. noé in 
Synopsis; 1775, Joh,, Act.; vol. 2, Epp., Apoc, | 
(339a.) 1777. Griespacni I. Hal. Curt. 4. 
345. 1777. Bowyert VII. Lond. 12. 
2 1777. Stregnesie..8. 
347. 1777. Fiscuert. Prag. Hagen. 8.. 
348. 1778. Harpyr II. Lond, Richardson. 8. 
349. 1778 sqq. Kopp I. Goetting. Dietrich. 8. [Sine Evv.] 
351. 1779. E. Srepnant. Argent. Stein. 8. 
352. 1782. Scuorrreenn III, Vrotisl. Korn. 8. 
%358, 1782-1788. MarruazrI.gr. lat. Riga. Hartknoch. 8. 
354. 1783. Bowyert VIII. Lond. Nichols. 4. 
355. 1783. Reece VI. Lips. Breitkopf. 8. 
(228.) 1785, Leuspenn IV. Lugd. Bat. Luchtmans. 24, 
356. 1786. Marrrarm VI. Lond. Rivington. 12. 
%357. 1786,1787.  Aurert. Vienne, De Trattnern. 8. 
358. 1787. Detmold. Helwing. 8. 
359. 1787. BowyrrtIX. Lond. Nichols. 12. 
*360. 1788. Bircnu. [Evangelia.] Havn. Schulz. 4. 
361. 1789. Patavina VIII. Bettinelli. 12. 
362. 1790. Brnoxt VI. Tubing. Heerbranat. 8. 
364. 1794. Londini. Longman. 12. 
365. 1794. Londini. gr. lat. Wingrave. 12. 
366. 1794. Dublinii. Ekshaw. 12. 
[ 1794, Bowyerr, Lond. Nichols. 12. This deranges Reuss’s 
numbering of the Bowyer editions. ] 
367. 1795. Scuorrrernu1V. Vratisl. Korn. 8. 
368. 1796. Patavina IX. Venct. Fracasso. 12. 
369. 1796-1806. Griespacui II. Hal. Curt. 8. 
(369.) 1796-1806, GrrIEsBACHIL Il, Hal. Curt. 4. 
3471. 1797. Knapp I, Hal. Orphanot. 8. 
372, 1798. Wut. Oxon, Collingwood. 12. 
1798-1808. Wun. Oxon. 2 voll. 8.] 
373, 1800, Wigornie, [Auexanper, Minirana.] Thomas. 12, 
[First American edition.] 
374, 1800-1802. Pavnvs I. Lith, Bohn. 8. 
375. 1801. Lonpixt. Woodfall. 12. 
[ 1801. Bowyerr. Lond. Nichols. 12. This again deranges 
Reuss’s numbering of the Bowyer editions. ] 
376, 1803.. Londini. Reeves. 12. 
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877. 1808-1807. - Griespacuit III. Lips. Goeschen. fol. 


. 878. 1803- 


1807. Marruat II. Witteb. ete. [Mattheei, vol. 2, at 


end, says this is an error for Curie Variscorwm. | 


379. 1804, 
(358.) 1804, 
1804. 
1805. 
1805. 
1805. 
1805. 
1806. 
[(385.) 1806, 
1806. 
1807. 
1808. 
1808. 
1808. 


380. 
381. 


3838. 
384, 
385. 


386. 
387. 
388. 
389. 
390. 


Londin. gr. lat. Wingrave. 12. 

Duisburge. BaedeKer. 8. 

Pavuts II. Lib. Bohn. 8. 

Biblia gr., Oxon. Clarendon, 4. 

Oxon. E typ. Clarend. 16.] 

Scuorrn I. gr. lat. Lips. Marker. 8, 

GriesBacuit III, Lips. Goeschen. 8. ’ 
[Leuspentana. gr. lat.] Philadelphie. Bradford. 12. 
[Leuspenrana. gr. only.] Philadelphice, Bradford. 12.] 
Upsalice, Edman. 8. 

Edinburgi. Bell. 12. 


Daxinsu. Lond. 12. 
Wait. Oxon. Clarendon. 8. 
Wiusontt. Neo-Hbor. Wallis.12. [An error. Wil- 


son’s N. T. first appeared in 1822. ] 


391, 
392, 
393. 
395. 
396. 
397. 


' 898. 1810 


1809. 
1809. 
1809. 
1809. 
1809, 
1810. 
(397.) 1810. 


Londini. Longman. 12. 
Griespacuit II, Zond. M‘Kinlay. 8. 
GriesBacHiAna III. Cantabr. [ Mass.] Wells. 8. 
GRIESBACHIANA, gr. lat. Lips, (Linz.) 8. 
Airtoni. Lugd. Bat. Luchtmans. 12. 
Chelsee, bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 
Londini. bilinguis, » Tilling. 12. ‘ 
sqq. Kopp II. Goett. Dietrich. 8. [The various 


parts of this edition have different editors’ names; and some parts 
passed to a 3d ed.] 


2 1810; 


[(388.) 1810. 


899. 1811. 


[(414.) 1811. 
401. 


[(380.) 1812. 
402. 
408, 
404, 
405, 
406. 


1812. 
(888.) 1812. 


1812. 
1813, 
1813. 
1813. 
1813. 
(397.) 1814. 


Constantinopolitana. 

Daxinsit. Lond. 12.] 
Scnorri I. gr. lat. Lips. Marker. 8, 
Dickinson. Edinb. 12.] 
Bowyerr X. Lond. 

Daxinsu. Lond. Wilson. 12. 
Pauus II. Lips. Barth. 8.] 
Gai I. Paris. Delalain. 12. 
Londini. Bagster. 32. ° 

Oxonit. Clarendon. 8. 
GarLuarpi. Genev. Bonnant. 12. 
Knappr IT. Hal. Orphanot. 8. 
Londini. bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 
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408. 1814. 

409. 1814. 

410. 1814. 

[(882.) 1814. 
411. 1816. 

412. 1816. 

[ 1816. 
413. 1817. 

414, 1817. 

415. 1818. 

417. 1819. 

418. 1819. 

[(414.) 1819. 
[(397.) 1819. 
419. 1820. 

420. 1820. 

(420.) 1820. 

421. 1820. 

4922, 1820. 

1820. 

423. 1821. 

424, 1821. 

(388.) 1821. 

(405.) 1821. 
[ 1821. 
1821. 

425, 1822. 

426, 1822. 

phie. Fry. 8. 
[(426.) 1822. 


phie. Fry. 8.] 


(390.) 1822. 
428. 1823. 
[(426.) 1823. 


51k 


[Mitt1ana.] Bostonii. Thomas. 12. 

Gam II, Paris. Delalain. 12. 

London. Pytt. 12. : ; 
Masrricutiana. Edinb. Carol. Stewart. .12.] 
Bowyert XI. Lond. Nichols. 12. 

Vatpyr I. Lond. Valpy. 8. 

Arrron. Glasguc. 12.] 

Glasgue. Duncan. 24. i 
Dickinson. Edinb. 12. 

Griespacnuu II. Lond. Rivington. 8. 
Londini. bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 

Ozxonii. Clarendon. 12. 

Dickinson. Edinb..12.] 

Bilinguis. Chelsew. . Tilling. 12.] 

Patavina X. typ. Semin. 8. 

Harpyi III. Lond. Bliss. 8. 

Harpy III. Lond. Allman. 8. 

Gam III. Paris. Delalain. 12. 
Trrrmanni I. Lips. .Tauchnitz. 16. 
(Polyglott.) Bagster. Lond. 12.] 

Grarzi I. gr. lat. Tubing. Fues. 8. 

Biblia gr. Mosquensia. 4. 

Daxinsu. Lond. Wilson. 12. 

GartiarpI. .Lugd. Rusand. 12. 

Arron. Glasgue. 32.) . 

Leuspenrana. gr. lat. Neo.-Hbor. Long. 12.] 
Glasque. typ. acad. 24. 

[Griespacuiana.] Kneetanpu. [gr. angl.] Philadel. 


(GRieSBACHIANA.) KNEELANDIL (gr. only.) Philadel- 
Wusonu. Hurtford. “Wallis. [error for Cooke.] 12. 


Londini. Bagster. 8. 
(Griespacntana.) Kneevanpu. Philadelphic. Fry. 8.] 


429. [563.] 1824. [Pseupo-Lxeuspen. gr. lat.] Neo- Ebor. Col- 


lins. 12. 
(417.) 1824. 
(428.) 1824. 
431. 1824. 
482. 1824. 
488. 1824. 


Londjni. 


Londini. bilinguis. Tilling. 12. 
Londini. Bagster. 8. 

Borssonapu. Paris.. Eberart. 24. 
Trrrmanni II.. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 
Whittaker. 12. 
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434, 
435. 


1824, 
1824. 
436. 1824, 
437, 1825, 
(428.) 1825. 
438. 1825. 
(390.) 1825. 
439, 1825, 
440, 1825, 
[ 1825, 
442, 1826, 
444, 1827. 
445, 1827. 
446. 1827. 
447, 1821. 
448, 1824, 
[(390.) 1827. 
450. 1828. 
451, 1828. 
452. 1828, 
453. 1828. 
(422) 1828, 


455, 1828[-29]. 
[ 1828-30-32. 


(414.) 1829. 

(388.) 1829. 

456. 1829. 

457. 1829. 

(390.) 1829. 

(390.) 1829. 
12. 


(446.) 1829. 
458. 1829. 
459. 1829. 
[(462.) 1829. 
[ 1829. 
((455 ?) 1829. 
461. 1880, 
(446.) 1830. 
462. 1880, 


*463. 1830--1836. 


Kwnapri III. Hal. Orphanot. 8. 

Kwnapprana III, Lond. Valpy. 8. 

Vatert. Hal. Gebauer. 8. 

Basilee. Thurneisen. 8. 

Londini. Bagster. 8. 

Boothii. gr. angl. Londini. 8. 

Witsoni. Hartford. Cooke. 12. 

Scuorri IIT. gr. lat. Lips. Marker. 8. 

Griespacnit 1V. Lips. Goeschen. 8. 

Mitirana. Oxon. E typ. Clarend. ] 

Vaupryi II. Lond. Valpy. 8. 

Gratzi II. gr. lat. Mogunt. Kupferberg. 8. 

Van Esstt. gr. lat. Tubing. Fues. 8. 

Londini. bilinguis. Watts. 8. 

GrimsBacntana Scuutzi. [Vol.I. Evv.] Berol. Laue. 8 

Paris. Delalain. 12. 

Wusonu. Hartford. Cooke. 12.] 

Londini. Pickering. 64. [Smallest edition. ] 

Londini. bilinguis. Tilling, 12. 

Lioypm. Oxon. Clarendon. 12. 

Levrscutt gr. lat. Lips. Serig. 8. 

Tirrmannti I.. Lips, Tauchnitz. 16. 

[Triglotta. Bagsteri.] Zond. Watts. 4. 
Hirarion. bilinguis, Lond. 8.] 

Dicxinsonu. Edinb. 12. 

Daxiyst. Lond. Cadell. 12. 

Londini. Bagster. 12. 

GREENFIELDII. Lond. Bagster. 32. 

Witsontt. Hartford. Cooke. 12. 

Wusoxm. Wallis [error for Towar]. Philadelphic. 


[Polymicrian. ] 


Londini. bilinguis. Watts. 8. 

Knarpu lV, Hal. Orphan. 8. 

Meyert. gr. germ. Goett. Wandenhoeck. 8. 
Glasgue. Hutchison. 24.] 

GrigsBacHIANA, Lond. Rivington. 12.] 
(N. T. Polyglott.) Bagster. Lond. 4.] 
Luoypu. Oxon, Clarendon. 12. 

Londini. bilinguis.. Watts. 8. > 

Glasguce. Hutchison. 24. 

Scnonzi. Lips. Fleischer. 4. 
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464. 
465. 


466. 
467. 
468. 
469. 
*4'70. 


[457. 1831. 


471. 1832. 
1832. 
474, 1832. 


472. 


(462.) 1832, 


476, 1833. 


(390.) 1833. 
47, 
478. 
482. 


" (414.) 1835. 


[(429, 563.) 1835. 
486. 1836, 
487. 1836. 


488. 1836, 
(472.) 1836. 
(462.) 1836. 


[ 1836. 


16.] 
491. 
492. 
493. 
494, 

(470.) 1837, 
(467.) 1837. 
[(536.) 1837. 
[(527.) 1837, 
-f 1837. 


1837. 
1837, 


1830. 
1830. 
1830. 
1831, 
1831, 
1831, 
1831, 
1831, 
(482.) 1831. 
[(390.) 1831. 
[ 1831, 


1834, 
1834, 
1834, 
1835. 
483. -1835, 


1837, 
1837, 
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Londini. Valpy. 48, ; 

Paris, Delalain. 32. 

Duncan. Edinb. 12.] 

Burroni I.. Oxon. 8. 

Brossetu. Paris. Didot. 24. 

Vatpyi II. Lond. . Valpy. 8. 

Narsu. gr. lat. Lips.. Koehler. 8. 

Lacumanni I, Berol. Reimer. 12. 

Tirrmanni II. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

Wirsonu. Towar. Philad. 12.] 

(Bibl. Polyglott.) Bagster... Lond. fol.] 
Greexrietpi. Lond. Bagster. 32. Polymicrian. ] 
GorscHent. gr. lat. Zips. Weidmann. 8, 
Jaumanni. Monach. Lindauer. 8, 

Bioomrretpy I. Cantab. 8 

Glasgue, Brookman. 24, 

Venetiis. ’ 

Wissont. Philad.. Towar. 12. ; 

Borkuini. Christianstadt. Schmidt. 8. 

Smiram, Lond. Hurst. 12. 

ScHOLEFIELD. gr. angl. Cambridge. 12.] 

Burroni II. Oxon. 8. 

[Kwapprana.] Parronu. eo-Hbor, Starr. 4. 
Dickiysonu. Hdinb. Stirling. 12. 
Psevupo-LeuspEN. Collins. gr. lat. Meo-Hbor. 12.] 
Broomrietpu Il. Lond. Longman. 8. 

Vatpyi11V, Lond, Valpy. 8. 

Oxonii, typ. acad. 12. 

Jaumanni. Monach, Lindauer. 8. 

Glasgue. Brookman. 24. 

ScHOLEFIELD. gr. angl. Deighton & Bell. Cambridge. 


CarpWELui. Oxon. typ. acad. 8, 

Trotiopu, Lond, Rickerby. 8. 

Berol, Nauck. gr. germ. 8. 

Bioomrrepu [Amer. I.]. Boston. Perkins. 8. 
Lacumanni I. Bevo. Reimer. 12. 

Brossetu. Paris. Didot. 24. 
Grirspacuiana. Lond. Taylor & Walton. 16.] 
Bioomrietpu minor I. Lond. 12.] 

Arrron, Lond. 12.] 


33 
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496. 1838. 


(390.) 1838. 


497, 1839. 
498. 1839. 
499. 1839. 


(453.) 1889, 


[ 1839. 


1839. 
501. 
502. 1840. 
508. 1840. 
(388.) 1840. 


[(429, 563.) 1840. (Psrupo-LeuspEN.) Dean. 


504, 1841. 
*505. 1841. 
506. 1841. 
(473.) 1841. 
[ 1841, 


1840. ° 


Londini. Parker. 16. 

Wusonu. Philad. Haswell. 12.. 

Kerstentt. Leod. Kersten. 8. 

Berezu. Paris. Delalain. 12. 

Scuorrn IV. gr. lat. Lips. Barth. 8. 

Leurscut. gr. lat. Lips. Serig. 8. 

GRIESBACHIANA.. AlTTon. Gilasgue. 24.] 
Broomrretpu III. Lond. 8.] 

Darotiu. Zolos. Delsol. 32. 

Kwarrn V. Hal. Orphan. 8. 

Haunt I... Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

Daxinsu. Lond. Cadell. 12. 

gr. lat. Neo-Hbor, 12.] 
Hannu II. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

TiscHenporru I. Zips. Koehler. 16. 

Bioomrietpu IV. Lond. 8. 

Greenrietpi. [Eneius.] Philadelphice. ‘Perkins. 32, 
Griespacniana. Lond. 12.) 


[(519.) 1841.  Scnonziana. Eng. Hexapla. Bagster.. Lond. 4.] 
508, 1842. [Hany.] -Ropinsonn. eo-Hbor. Leavitt. 12. 
*509. 1842-1850. Lacumannr II. gr. lat. Berol. Reimer. 8. 
510. 1842. Tiscuenporri If. Paris.. Didot. 12. 
511.1842. Tiscnenporri IIT. gr. lat. Paris. Didot. 8. 
512. 1842. Tiscuenporri IV. [T’s own No. II.] Paris. Didot. 12. 
515. 1842. Puarmacipis. Athen. 8. 
[(567.) 1842. Scuonzrana. gr. angl. Bagster. Lond..16.] 
516. 1843. Jowrriu. Cantabr. Pitt. 16. 
517. 1843. Grinritpi. Lond. Pickering. 8. 


[(527.) 1843, 


Bioomrietpit minor II. Lond. Longman. 8.] 


1843. Broomrietpn V. Lond. Longman. 8. ] 
518. 1844, [Muivtrana.] Ozonii.. typ. acad. 16. 
519. 1844 [error for 1841]. Bagsteri Hexapla. ond. 4. 
520. 1844. Venetiis. 
521. 1844, Tuemul. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 
[(563.) 1844. (Pseupo-Levspen.) gr. lat. Dean. Neo-Ebor, 12.] 


[(527.) 1845. 
523. 1845, 
(508.) 1845. 
[ 1845, 
[(483.) 1845, 
524, 1846. 


BioomrreLpit minor IV, Lond. Longman. 12. 
Turi Polyglott. ot ne Velhagen. 8. 


[Hany.] Roxrysonu. Neo-Kbor. Leavitt. 12. 
Vatryt minor. Whittaker. Lond. 12.} 
Knaprrana. Parton, Neo-Hbor. Riker. 4.] 


Moratti minor. Hamburg. Meissner. 16. 
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(470.) 1846. Lacumanni I. Berol. Reimer. 12. 

525. [(494)] 1846. Buoomrietpu. Boston. Perkins. 8. 

(478.) 1846. Greenriecpu, [Enees.] Philad. Perkins. 32. 
[(478.) 1846. GreEnriecpu. [Eneves.] Philad. Perkins & Purves. 
32.] 

[(519.) 1846. Scnorzrana. Eng. Hexapla. Bagster. 4.] 

[ 1847. Lioypu. Oxon. ETyp. Acad. 18.] 

526. 1847. Retramayri. Jfonach. Weiss. 8. 

(512.) 1847. Tiscurnporrit IV. [T.’s No. III] Paris, Didot, 12. 

527. 1847. Buoomrirenpi [minor] V. Lond. Longman. 12. 

528. 1847. . Venetits. Phoenix. 8. 

(516.) 1847. Jowxrrmu. Cantabr. Pitt. 16. 

530. 1847. . Spencerrt. Weo-Hbor. Harper. 12. 

iL 1847. Teri (Polyglott.). Biel. 8.] 

[ 1847. Buioowrietpu VI. Lond. 8.] 

1847. Vatpy1 V. Lond. Bohn. 8.] 

581. 1848. Burronr III. Oxon. Parker. 8. 

(521.) 1848, Tuer I. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

(524.) 1848. Murattt major. Hamb. Meissner. 16. 


[(511.) 1848. 
[(494.) 1848. 
#533. 1849. 
_ 534. 1849-1861. 
(528.) 1849. 
[(524.) 1849. 


[(563.) 1849. 


536. 1850. . 
537. 1850. 


nitz. 8. 


(521.) 1850. 
(462.) 1850. 
[ 1850. 
1850. 

1850. 

(512.) 1851. 
1851. 
(444.) 1851. 
1851. 
1851. 
[ 1851. 

‘ 1852. 


516. 


540. 
541. 


542. 


Tiscuenporriu V. (T.’s No. III.) gr. lat. Paris. 8.] 
Broomrreipu (Amer, V.). Boston. Perkins. 8.] 
Tiscuenporri V. [T.’s own No. IV.] Lips. Winter. 8. 
Axrorpu. Lond. 8. 

THEIL triglott. [Polyglott.] Bielef. Velhagen. 8. 
Moratt. Hamb. Meissner. 16.] 
(Psevpo-Levspey.) gr. lat. Dean. Weo-Hbor. 12.] 
[GriespacntaNna.] Londini. Taylor & Walton. 16. 
Tiscuenporru VI. [T.’s own No. V.] Zips. Tauch- 


Tueritu III. Lips. Tauch. 16. 

Glasgue. Brookman. 24. 

Ex ed. Srepu. Cambridge. 18.] 
ScHOLEFIELD. gr. engl. Oambridge. 16.] 
ScHOLEFIELD. gr. engl. Cambridge. 4.] 
Tiscuenporrn IV. [T.’s own III.] Paris. Didot. 12, 
Jowertu. Cantabr. Pitt. 12. 

Grarzi IL. gr. lat.. Mog. Kupferberg. 8. 
Oxonii. 

Venetits. 

Large Print. Crit. Zond. Bagster. 8.] 


-Burronr IV. Ozon..8. 
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543. 1852. 


THEIL. gr. germ. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 


(521.) 1852. TuemuIV, Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 
[ 1852. Large Print. Crit. Lond. Bagster. 8.] 
[(530.) 1852, Spencer. Meo-Hbor, Harper. 12.] 

546. 1853. Vaupyr V.[VI.] Lond. Valpy. 8. 

547. 1853. Stuttgardt. gr. germ. Liesching. 8. 

549, 1854. Tiscuenporru VII. [T.’s own No. VI] triglott, 
Lips. Avenarius. 8. 


550, 1854. 
B51, 1854. 
(508.) 1854, 


553. 1854 [ete.]. MNeo-Hbor. 


(523.) 1854. 
(521.) 1854. 


THEILIL gr, lat. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 
MacmicHakELis. [Whittaker. Lond.] 16. 
[Haunrana.] Roprysonut. Weo-H6or. Leavitt. 12. 
Amer. Bible Union. gr. angl. 4. 
Turi Polyglott. Bielef. Velhagen. 8. 

Tue V, Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 


[ 1854 sqq. ALrorp II. Lond. 8.] 


[ 1854, 
[(390.) 1854. 


[(890.) sine anno (sed 1854.) Wiutsonu. 
Haswell. 12.] 


‘(549.) 1855. 
delssohn. 16. 
| (523.) 1855, 


Large Print. Crit. Zond. Bagster. 8.] 
Wisonu. LPhilad. Lippincott, Grambo, & Co. 12.] 


Phila. Barrington & 
Triscnenporrm VII. (T.’s own No. VI.] Lips. Men- 


Turi Polyglott. Bielef. Velhagen. 8 


(536.) 1855. Londini. Walton & Maberly, 16. 
555, 1855-61. Wensreri [& Witkinsonm]. Lond. Parker. 8. 
[ 1855. Broomrietpn IX. Lond. Longman. 8.] 
[ ~ 1855. Buoomrretpu minor VII. Lond, Longman. 12. 
[(563,) 1855. (Pseupo-Lxvspen.) gr. lat. Lippincott, Philad. 12.] 
556. 1856. Colonic Agripp. Soc. Bibl. 32. 
557. 1856. Burronr V, Oxon, 8. 
558. 1856. Burrmanni I, Lips. Teubner. 16. 
(521.) 1856. Turia VI. Lips, Tauchnitz. 16. 
[ 1856. Jowerrru. Colon. Brit, Bibl. Soc. 12.] 
1856. Minirana. Oxon, 16.] 
1856. Daxinsi. Lond. Longmans, | 
560. 1857. Cantabrigie. gr. angl. 12. 
(508.) 1857. [Hanyrana.] Rosiysonit. WVeo-Hbor. Leavitt. 12. 
(549.) 1857. Tiscurnporru VII. [T.’s own No, VI, Ed, acad. V.] 
Lips. Mendelssohn. 16. 
561. 1857 [1856-60]. Worpsworratt I, Dad! Rivington, 4. 
[(567.) 1857. Scnorzrana. gr. lat. Lond. Bagster. 4.] 
[ 1857. Scnorerienprana, “R. 0.” gr. angl. 


Lond. 16.] 
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[ 1857-79. TreGeLtesi. Bagster. Lond. 4.] 

562. 1858. JLondini. gr. angl. Bagster. 18. 

(528.) 1858. Tutti Polyglott. Bielefeld. Velhagen. 8. 

(521.) 1858. Tse VII. Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 

(549.) 1858. Tiscnenporru VII. [T.’s ed. VI] gr. lat. Lips. 
Mendelssohn. 8. 

563. 1858. [Psrupo-LeuspEN.] Philadelphic. gr. lat. Lippincott. 
12. 

(390.) 1858. Wisonn. Philad. Lippincott. 12. 

(512.) 1859. Jaceri [Tiscnenporriana]. Paris. Didot. 12. 

*565. 1859, Tiscaenporru VIII. [crit. maj., T.’s ed. VII.] Lips. 
Winter. 8. : : . 
(565.) 1859. Tiscnenporrit VIIL [crit. min., T.’s ed. VII.] Lips. 
Winter. 16. ork 

566, 1859. . Buoomriexpu [minor] VIII. [Lond.] 

(457.) 1859. Greenrietpu. Lond, Bagster. 32. 

(580.) 1859. Srencert. Weo-Hbor. Harper. 12. 

(536.) 1859. [Griespacutana.] Londini.” Bohn. 16. 

567. 1859. [Bagster. Scuorziana.] Neo-Hbor. Wiley. 16. 


[ 1859 sqq. Worpsworrau II. Lond. '8.] 

[(563.) 1859. (Pseupo-Levuspen.) gr. lat. Phila. . Lippincott, 12. | 
[ 1859. Musiana. E typ. Clarend. 4.] 

[ 1859. Muriana. E typ. Clarend. 16.] 

[(390.) 1859. Wiusonu. Philad, Lippincott. 12.] 

[ 1859. Scrivenert I. -Cantabrigie. 16.] 


568, 1860. Burrmanni II. Lips, . Teubner. 16. 

(524.) 1860. Moratri major. Hamb. Meisener. 16. 

569. 1860 sqq. Atrorpu IV. Lond. 8. 

(519.) 1860. [Scuonziana.] Bagsteri Hexapla. Lond. 4. 
[(563.) 1860, (Psrupo-Leuspen.) gr. lat, Phila. Lippincott. 12. | 
[ 1860. Ornspyi. Dublin. 8.] . 
[ 1860. Scrivenert II. Cantabr. 16.] 
[(492?) 1860. Trotuopn. Tegg. Lond. 8.] 
[(524.) 1860. Murarrr minor., Hamb. Meisener. 16.] 

1860, ete, Amer. Bibl. Union. gr. 'angl. Neo-Hbor. 4.] 

[ 1860-61.. Gies, gr. angl. Lond. 12.] : 
[ 1861. “Narrow ed.” Scuorzrana. Lond. Bagster. 12.] 
[5512) 1861. Macmicnarnis. Lond. Bell & Daldy. 16. ] 
[(511.) 1861. Tiscnexporrm IV. [T.’s No. IL] gr. lat. Didot 
Paris. 8.] 
~ [(549.) 1861. Tiscnenporviz VII. (T.’s ed. VI.) Lips. Mendels. 16. 
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(537.) 1862. 
572, 1862, 
[ 1861- 
573. 1862, 
(550.) 1862. 
i 1862. 
574, 1863. 
[ 1863. 
[ 1863. 


[(491.) 1863. 
[(577.) 1868 
575, 


1867, 
1867. 
1867. 


1868, 
1868, 
[(494.) 1868, 


*581, 


& 64. B. Witsonr Emphat. Diaglott. 
1864, 
(549.) 1864, 

[(527.) 1862. 
(549.) 1864, 
Mendelssohn. 
(568.) 1864. 
[ + 1864. 
[- i 1864: 
(568.) 1865, 
577. 1865. 

1865. 

1865. 

1865, 

(521.) 1865. 

1865. 

1866, 

1866, 

1866, 


[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[(549.) 1867, 
[ 
[ 
[ 
[ 
L( 
L( 
L 
[ 


TiscuenporFi VI. [T.’s ed. V.] Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 
Burrmanni III. Berol. Decker. 8. 

63. Worpswortui III, Lond. 8.] 
Locum. Ratisb, Manz. 8. 
TuerLu, gr. lat, Lips. Tauchnitz. 16. 
Scrivener II. Cantabr. 16.] 
Colon, Agr. gr. angl. 16. 
Lioypir. Oxon. 18.] 
Luoypm. Oxon, 4.] 
CarRDWELLIL gr, angl. 


Oxon. Macmillan. 8.] 


Geneva, Il. | 
Colon, Agr. gr. germ, 16. 
Tiscuenporri VII. [T.’s ed. VI.] Zips. .Mendels. 16. 
Broomrretpu minor IX. Lond. Longman. 12.] 
TiscueNnporri VII. [T.’s ed. VI.] gr. germ. Lips, 
8. 
Bourrmanni. Lips. Teubner. 16. 
Hansen. Oxon. 8.] 
Worpsworrtan IV. Lond. 8.] 
Burrmanni. Lips. Teubner. 16, 
[B. Witsontr Emphat. Diaglott.] Neo-Ebor. 
Ornspyi. Dublin. Duffy. 16.] 
Worpswortnn V. Lond. 4.] 
THEIL Polyglott. 8.] 
Tue VIII. Lips, Tauchnitz. 16. 
The Twofold N. T. Green, Bagster. Lond. 8.] 
Worpsworram VI. . Lond. 4.] 
Canpyi. Lond. 8.} 
Duncan. Simpkin.] 
TiscuEnporrir ed. acad. V. Lips. Mendelssohn. 16.] 
Scrivenert IV. Cantabr. 16.] 
Canpy1, Lond. 8.] 
Canpyr minor. Lond. 8.] 
Burrmannt II, Lips. Teubner. 16.] 


Fowler. 


[Hany.] Rostnsoxuz, Neo-Ebor, Appleton. 12.] 
[Hauy.] Ropinsonu. Meo-Hbor. Appleton, 12.] 
Miniiana. Oxon. 12.] 

Mittiana, Oxon, 4.] 


Buioomeietpu (Amer, XIV.), Phila. Lippincett. 8.] 


1869[-72], Tiscuenporri IX, [ed. erit, maj. ue Lips. 1. 


Winter [post., Giesecke & Devrient]. 8. 
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1869. Atrorpi1 minor. Philadelphie. Lippincott. 8.] 
1869, Atrorpi1 minor, Lond. Rivington. 8.] 
' 1869. Luoypi. Ozon. Clarend. 16.] 
582. 1870 [-1876]. Wesrcormm & Horru, Cantabr. 12. [Pri- 
vate issue. ] i 
L 1870. Bioomrretpi minor XII. Lond. Longmans, 12. 
[ (1870.) Bagster. gr. ang]. Lond. 4.] 
[ 1870. Lxoypi. Ozon. E typ. Clarend. & Macmillan. 12. ] 
[ 1870, Minnrana. Oxon. Macmillan. 16.] 
[ 1870, Worpsworra. Lond. Rivington. (ed. vii.) 8.] 
[ 
B 
[ 
L 


Ls Niece fl | 


1870. TrecEettesu. Parts I—-V. Gospels, Acts, Epistles. 
agster. Lond. Also, Neo-Ebor. Wiley. 4.] 

1870. Travelers’ N. T, gr. angl. Neo-Hbor. Wiley. 16.] 

1870, TiscHENDorFu. ed. acad. Lips. Mendelssohn. 16. ] 





SINE ANNI NOTA. 


(470.) Lacumannt, Berol. Reimer. 12. 
(457.) Greenrietpiu. Lond. Bagster. 32. [Also, Veo-Hbor. Wiley ; 
also, Phila. Lippincott. | 
(567.) Lond. Bagster. 16. 
583. Frx. Paris. Dezobry. 12. 
584. (Lerranc.) Paris. Belin. 24. 
(473.) Greenrietpu. [Enetxs.] Philadelphie. Peck. 32. 
[(473.) Greenriecpu. [Enevxs.] Philadelphic. Bliss. 473. ] 
[(473.) Greenrietpn, [Enetes.] Philadelphie. Lippincott. 32.] 
[(455.) Bagsteri triglotta, Lond. 4.] 
[(390.) Witsonm, Philadelphie. Barrington & Haswell. 12.] 
fi The Twofold N.T. Greev. Lond. Bagster. 8.] 
II E typ. acad. Cantabr, & Lond. Rivington. 16 (no paging). | 
Large Print Crit. “Lond. Bagster. 8.] 
[(567.) Scuorzrana. Crit. gr. angl. Bagster. Lond. 16.] 
[(567.) Scuouziana, Crit. gr. angl. Wiley. Neo-Ebor. 16.] 
[(508.) [Hany.] Rosrnsontt. Neo-Fbor, Leavitt & Allen. 12.] 
[ Scuonziana, ‘Narrow ed.” Lond. Bagster. 12.] 
[ Lond. Bagster. 16 (ex Polyglottis.)] 
Lond. Bagster. 32.] 
[(483.) Pavrontt. Neo-Ebor, Riker. 4. (In “The Student’s Bi- 


ble.”)] 
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II. SUPPLEMENTARY LIST OF EDITIONS, 1871 TO 1882. 


1871 


1871. 
1871. 
1871. 
1872. 
1872. 
1872, 





. B. Witson. Emphatic Diaglott. Geneva, Til. (Reuss, 577.) 
Twofold N. T. Grern. London. Bagster. 8. (With App.) 
Atrorp. Goston, Lee & Shepard. 8. (Reuss, 534.) 
Jowett, Colonie. 12. 

Scrivener V.. Cantabr. 16. 

“Tarite X. Lips, Tauchnitz. 16. 

Worpsworty VI.- Lond, 8. 


1872-77. Tiscuenporr VIII. (new ed. crit. minor.). Zips. Mendels- 
sohn. 16, 


1872 
1873 


. TiscHeNnDorF. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 
. Scrivener VI. Cantabr. 16, 


1873. Mirurana. Oxon. E typ. Clarend. & Macmillan. 16. 
1873. Atrorp. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 8. (Reuss, 534.) 
1873. TiscnEenporr (ad ed, VIII. conformata),. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 
1873. Tiscuenporr IX. (ad ed. VIII. conformata). Zips, Brock- 


haus. 8. 


1873..TiscHennorr. ed. acad. Lips. Mendelssohn. 16. 

1874, Burrmann. Teukner. Lips, 8, 

1874. Analytical Gr.T. Zond.. Bagster. 16. 

1875. Lond. Geo. Bell. 16. (Reuss, 536.) 

1875. Scrivener VII. Cantaby. 16. 

1875. TiscuEnporr, ed. acad, Lzps. 16, 

1875. Hann Il. Kelly. Dublin. 16. (Reuss, 504.) 

1875. [Hauy.] Ropinson. WVeo-bor. Appleton. 12. (Reuss, 508.) 


1875. 
(Reuss, 
1875. 
1875. 
1876. 
Press. 3 
1876. 
1877. 
1877, 
1877, 
1877, 
1877. 
1877. 


Psrupo-Lruspry, gr. lat. Philadelphia. Lippincott. 12. 
563.) 

Scuouziana. gr. engl, Mew York. Wiley. 16. (Reuss, 567.) 
The same. Lond, Bagster; and New York. Wiley. 

Brit, & For. Bib, See. (In Paragraphs.) Cambridge. Univ. 
2. 

TiscHENnpDorF. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8, 

ScHoiziana. gr. engl, New York, Wiley, 16. (Reuss, 567.) 
Englishman’s Gr, Test. Bagster. Lond. 8, 

Miuriana. Oxon, . Clarend. 16, 

Luoypi. Oxon. Clarend. & Macmillan. 16. 

Sorivener VIIT. Cantabr. 16. 

Worpswortu VII, Lond. Rivingten. 4. 
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1877. Jowett. Lond. Brit. & For. Bib. Soc. 16. 

1877. Tiscuenporr. ed. acad. Lips. Mendelssohn. 16. 

1878. Atrorp. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 8. (Reuss, 534.) 

1878. Pseupo-Leuspen. gr. lat. Philada, Lippincott. 12. (Reuss, 
563. 

Hs B. Witson. Emphatic Diaglott. WV. Y. Wells. (Reuss, 577.) 

1878. Tiscuenporr. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

1878. TiscHenporr. ed. acad. Zips. Mendelssohn. 16. 

1878. Scuorerienprana. “E, A.” gr. engl. Lond. & Cambridge. 16. 

1879. ScHoterreLpiana, “E. A.” gr. engl. Lond. & Cambridge. 16. 

1879. TiscuENporr. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

1879. Lond. Geo. Bell. 16. (Reuss, 536.) 

1879. Luoyp. Oxon, Clarendon. 16. 

1879. Sortvener. New York. Holt. 16. 

1880. Tiscnenporr. Lips. Brockhaus. 8. 

1880. TiscHENDorr. ed. acad. Lips. Mendelssohn. 16. 

1880. B. Witson. Emphatic Diaglott. WV. Y. Wells. (Reuss, 577.) 

1880. Pseupo-Levuspen. gr. lat. Phila. Lippincott. 12. (Reuss, 563.) 

1880. Scuonzrana. gr. engl. Mew York. Wiley. (Reuss, 567.) 

1880. Atrorp. Boston. Lee & Shepard. 8. (Reuss, 534.) 

1880. "Ev Baovtsia [Basel]. (Bibelgesellschaft.) sine editoris no- 
mine. 16. Also, the same, RiccenBacH & SrockmeyeEr. Also, an 
edition with Greek church-lessons and Psalms appended. 

1881. Tiscnenporr. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

1881. Tiscnenporr. ed. acad. Lips. Mendelssohn. 16. 

1881. Scrivener. (A.V. text.) Cambridge. Univ. Press. 16. 

1881. Paumer. (Rev. V. text.) Oxford. Clarendon. 16. 

*1881. Wesrcort & Hort. Cambr, & Lond. Macmillan. 16. 
1881-82. Wesrcorr & Hort (Scuarr), New York. Harpers. 16. 
1881. TiscuenporFIANA, Von GeBuarpt. Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 
1881. TiscHeNpoRFIANA, Von Gepuanpr. gr. germ, (Luther, Rev.) 

Lips. Tauchnitz. 8. 

1881. Perowns. Cambridge. (Only part yet published.) 

1882. Pater. (Rev. Vers. text with marginal references.) Oz- 
ford. Clarendon. 8. 

1882. Westcott & Horr. gr. aig (Rev. Vers.) New York. Har- 
pers. 16. 





WITHOUT DATE, 


The Student’s Analytical. Scnorzrana, Lond. Bagster. Small 4, 
(TiscenporFiana.) Cony’s Hexaglott. Lond. Abraham J. Lev. 4. 
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ADDITIONS TO REUSS’s LIST, UP To 1870.* 


[(457.) 1830, 
[(568.) 1838, 
[(478.) 1840, 
[ 1840, 
[(478.) 1844, 
[(508.) 1845. 
[ 1847, 
[(494.) 1848, 


GREENFIELDU Polymicrian, London. Bagster. 32.] 
Psrupo-LeuspENn, Veo-Hbor. Collins, also Dean. 12.] 
GREENFIELDIL. (ENGLES.) Philadelphice, Perkins, 32.] 
GrimsBacniana, Londini. Taylor & Whittaker. 12.] 
GREENFIELDIL, (ENGLES.) Philadelphie. Perkins, 32.] 
[Haun.] Rosrnson. Neo-Hbor. Leavitt. 8.] 
Lioypi. Oxon. E typ. acad. 18.] 

Broomrieipu (Amer. V.). Philadelphie, Perkins. 8.] 


Also, the same with a slightly different title-page. | 


[ 1851, 
[(563.) 1853. 
[(473.) 1854. 
[(527.) 1854. 
[(390.) 1860. 
[(563.) 1863, 
[(508.) 1870. 


Trotiopi II. Lond. Tegg. 8.] 

Pseupo-Leuspen. Gr.-Lat. Neo-Hbor. Dean. 12.] 
GreenrieLpi. (Encwxes.) Phila. Clark & Hesser. 32.] 
Bioomrieipir minor, London. Longman. 8. ] 
Wiuson. Phila. Lippincott. 12.] 

Pseupo-Lruspen. Phila. Lippincott. 12. 

[Hauy.] Rosrysonir. Neo-Hbor, Appleton. 12.] 


ADDITIONS TO SUPPLEMENTARY LIST, SINCE 1870.* 


1878. Gr.-Eng. 

1876, MiLtiana. 
1876 (misdated 1866). 
1876. B. Witsox. Emphatic Diaglott. 


(Reuss, 577.) 


Cologne. 
Oxon. 


Brit. & For. Bible Soc. Sq. 16. 

E typ. Clarend. & Macmillan. 16. 
Cologne. Brit. & For. Bible Soc. 16. 

New York, Wells. 12. 


1876. In Paragraphs. Gr.-Eng. Cambridge. Univ. Press for Brit. 
& For. Bible Soc. Sq. 16. 
1878. Turite (Von Gepnarpt). Lipsie. Tauchnitz. 16, 


1879, Hann, 


Lipsic. F. Bredt. 12. 


1880, TuxiLeE (Von Grpuarpt). Gr.-Lat. Zipsie. Tauchnitz. 12. 


1880. Witson. 


Philadelphic. Claxton, Remsen, & Haffelfinger. 


12. (Reuss, 390.) 


1880, Gr.-Germ. 
1881. Gr.-Eng, 
1881, Lioyn. 


Berlin, Brit. & For. Bible Soc. 16. 
London. Soc. Prom. Chr. Knowledge. 16. 
Oxon. E typ. Clarend. & Macmillan. 16. 





* These additions have been made since the foregoing pages were 


electrotyped. 


. 
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[1882.] ~.d. Taret. Interlinear Gr.-Eng. Philadelphia, Tafel; 
London, Nutt. 8. 

1882. Scuonztana. Critical Gr.-Eng. New York. Wiley. 16. 

1882. Scrivener. The Parallel N.T. Gr.-Eng. (A. V. text, with 
A.V.and R.V.) Cambridge. Univ. Press, Small 4, 

1882. Pater. The Parallel N.T. Gr.-Eng. (R.V. text, with A. V. 
and R.V.) Ozford. Clarendon Press. Small 4. 


Norr.—Eight editions in the list of Dr. Reuss, denoted by a ? in- 
stead of a number, were classed by him as “ Epiriones Dunia,” 
because he had not been able personally to verify or disprove their 
existence. Eighty-four others, mentioned by former bibliographers, 
he classed as “‘ Eprtrones Spurt#,” and excluded from his list, having, 
as he thinks, disproved their existence. His list (the “ Index Kditio- 
num” above referred to) comprises 757 editions. Of these, 83 are 
here omitted, being only portions of the N. T., with two others, found 
to be English, leaving 672. Two of the portions, however, are re- 
tained, to show their historical place: viz., Bentley’s Specimen, 1720 ; 
and Birch’s Gospels, 1788—all that the burning of the royal press at 
Copenhagen suffered to appear. The new additions to this list of 
672, made above, number 169. 

The Supplementary List, 1878-1882, comprises 82 editions, making 
the entire total 923. 

This list discloses the fact that many repetitions exist which have 
been either not catalogued separately, or not catalogued at all, (See, 
for example, Nos. 106, 152, 183 [anno 1698], in the list above, as well 
as the editions of Bloomfield and Alford.) The undated editions 
have mostly been many times reissued, Besides this, the English 
presses at Oxford, Cambridge, and London, the Scotch at Glasgow 
and Edinburgh, the British and Foreign Bible Society’s at Cologne 
and elsewhere on the Continent, have all been busy in printing the 
Greek Testament; and it is scarcely to be supposed that all their 
issues have been here enumerated, The same is probably true of the 
American editions. 

It is beyond question that the total number of printed copies of 
the entire New Testament, estimated on the basis of 1000 for 
each edition, must exceed one million. Beyond that we can only 
guess; but the number must be great. The British and Foreign 
Bible Society has issued as many as 60,000 of a single edition; so 
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that the basis of 1000, here taken, must be smaller than the 
average. = rs 

The number of editions of the entire Greek New Testament issued 
in America, including reprints of European editions, together with 
(the comparatively few of) those actually printed abroad, but bearing 
an American imprint, is about one hundred. The cme of editions 


of harmonies, and other portions of the Greek text, issued in America _ 


is not far co seventy. (See my article, “The Greek Testament as 
Published in America,” Trans. Amer, Philol. Assoc., vol. xiii., 1882.) 


APPENDIX II. 





FAC-SIMILES OF STANDARD EDITIONS 


OF THE 


GREEK TESTAMENT. 





I. Comprurenstan Potyetor, 1514. The first printed Greek Testa- 
_ ment. 
1. Fac-simile of title-page (reduced). Hat and Shield of Car- 
dinal Ximenes. Size of original, 11} in. x 7 in. 
2. Fac-simile of Colophon (reduced), Rev. xxii. 17-21. Size of 
original, 112, in. x 7 in. 


IJ. Erasmus, 1516, - The first published Greek New Testament. 
; 1, Fac-simile of title-page (reduced). Size of original, 8g in. x 
4,7, in. 
2. Fac-simile of last page (reduced), Rev. xxii, 8-21, showing the 
last six verses translated into Greek from the Vulgate. 
Size of original, 9 in. X 6 in. 


III. Couavs’s New Testament, 1534, Text of Erasmus, with vari- 
ations, partly from the Complutensian, partly from exam- 
ination of new MSS. Transition to the edition of Stephens, 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Full size. 
2. Fac-simile of page containing 1 John v,7. Full size, 


IV. Sreruens’s Hditio Regia, 1550, 
1, Fac-simile of title-page of Gospels and Acts (reduced). Size 
of original, 104 in, X 5 in. 
9, Fac-simile of page containing Matt. viii. 12-80, with readings 
contrary to all his authorities. Size of original, 11p in. 
x 72, in., including marginal notes. 
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V. Srepuens’s Eprrton or 1551. The first edition with the modern 

versicular division. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 43, in. x 2.9 in. 

2. Fac-simile of fol. 18 b, Matt. vi. 18-17. The version of Eras- 
mus always occupies the outer, the Vulgate always the in- 
ner, column... The latter shows the absence of the Doxology 
at the end of the Lord’s Prayer, which is present in the 
other texts. Size of original, 4% in. x 34, in., including 
marginal notes. 


VI. Brza’s Epirion, 1598. The latest of Beza’s folio editions, and 

one of those which formed the basis of the common Eng- 
lish version of 1611. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 103 in. x 522 in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Rev. x. 9-xi. 8, showing the 
unauthorized addition to the Greek text of 6 dyyeXoc torhxet, 
and the corresponding Latin “ adstititque Angelus,” in xi. 1, 
which has passed into our common English version. Size 
of original, 11,3, in. x 63 in. 


VII. Brza’s Eprtion, 1604. The latest of Beza’s smaller editions 
which could have aided in forming the text followed in our 
common English version of 1611. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 64 in. x 3} in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Heb. x. 36-xi. 6, showing Beza’s 
interpolation of “quis” in x. 88. Size of original, 6} in. x 
3$ in. 

VIII. Exzxvirs’ Eprrron, 1633. The “Textus Receptus.” 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Full size. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Rom. vi. 19-vii. 4, showing the 
omission of row vépov in vii. 2, Full size. 


IX. Waxton’s Potyetor Brsre. 

1, Fac-simile of general title-page. This is the title-page to the 
first volume. The sixth volume has a full title-page like 
the first. The other volumes, including the fifth volume 
which contains the New Testament, are prefaced by sub- 
titles only. Size of original, 144 in. x 94 in. 

2. Fac-simile of left-hand page containing the Greek text, and 
the Syriac and part of the Ethiopic versions, with corre- 
sponding Latin translation, of 1 Tim. iii. 18-iv. 4. The opposite 
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(right-hand) page contains the “ Versio Vulgata Latina,” the 
‘‘ Versio Arabica cum Interpretatione Latina,” and the con- 
tinuation of the “Versio Athiopica cum Interpretatione 
Latina,” of the same passage. Size of original, 153% in. 
x 94 in. 


X. Mitt’s Epirion, 1707. 
1. Fac-simile of title-page (reduced). Size of original, 123 in. 
xX 7} in. 
2, Fac-simile of page containing James ii, 12-28, with note at- 
tempting to defend and justify a false reading in verse 18. 
’ Size of original, 114 in. x 6} in. i 


XI. Bexcew’s Eprtion, 1734. The first German critical edition. 
1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 7g in. x 5f in. 
2, Fac-simile of page containing Gal. vi. 7-18; Eph. i. 1-6; the 
notes showing Bengel’s judgment on the words év ’Egéow 
in Eph.i.1. Size of original, 42 in, X 5} in. 


XII. Werstei’s Eprrion, 1751. 
1. Fac-simile of title-page (reduced). Size of original, 10} in. 
x 5 in. 
9. Fac-simile of p. 891, John vii. 51-viii. 2, showing a part of the 
disputed ITEPI MOIXAAIAO& TIEPIKOMH. Size of orig- 


inal, 10} in. x 5§ in. ; 


XII. Griespacn’s Secoxp Epition, Halle and London, 1796-1806. 
The first edition appeared at Halle, 1774 and 1775. 
1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 612 in. X 3 in. 
2. Fac-simile of page containing Matt. xix. 29—xx. 6, showing 
some of the signs used to denote different grades of prob- 


ability. Size of original, 64 in. X 32 in. 


XIV. Scuotz’s Eprrion, 1830-1886. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 7} in. x 53 in. 

9. Fac-simile of page containing 1 Tim. iii. 13-16. The notes 
show the close following of Griesbach, even to an accidental 
appropriation of the authorship of Griesbach’s ‘‘ Symbolz 
Critic.’ Size of original, 744 in. x 53% in. 

XV. Lacnmayn’s Epirton, 1831. The first text constructed accord- 
ing to actual documentary evidence, without reference to the 
“Textus Receptus.” 
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1. Fac-simile of title-page, Size of original, 532 in. X 34 in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Mark xvi, 14-20; Luke i. 1-8. 
Size of original, 52 in. X 33 in, 

XVI. Lacumann’s Eprrton, 1842-1850, 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 63 in. xX 33 in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing 1 Thess. iii. 2-8, showing the 
division of the uncial writing followed in ver. 7 (rd pndéy 
aoaivecOa). The Latin version is the Vulgate, with the 
readings of the most noted Codices. Size of original, 7; in. 
x 4 in, 


XVII. Tiscnenporr’s Eprrron, 1841. Made before the editor’s jour- 
neys, or established reputation as a critic. * 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 5} in. X 4 in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing 1 Tim. iii. 13-16, showing in 
the note to ver. 16 the uncial variation which would produce 
the reading of Sed¢ for d¢. Size of original, 53 in. X 32 in. 

XVIII. Tiscuenporr’s Eprrion, 1869-1872. ee 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 52 in. X 88 in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing 1 John v. 6-8, showing the 
interpolated passage of the three heavenly witnesses, Size 
of original, 63 in. X 33 in. 

XIX. Trreeries’s Eprrion, 1857-1879. 

1. Fac-simile of title-page. Size of original, 72 in. x 64 in. 

2. Fac-simile of page containing Apocalypse i. 1-5. Size of 
original, 74, in. X 64 in. 

XX. Wesrcorr anp Hort’s Epirton, 1881. London and New York. 

1, Fac-simile of title-page of the Harper edition from English 
plates. Full size, 

2. Fae-simile of p. 14, containing the Lord’s Prayer, Full size. 


XXI. Fac-simile of the engraved title (by C. Boel) in some copies of 
the first edition of the Authorized Version of the Holy Bible. 
Size of original, 33 in, x 822 in, See description, p. 301, 


In the preparation of these fac-similes the author has been kindly 
aided by the Rev. Dr. Conant, of Brooklyn, Dr, Ezra Abbot, of Cam- 
bridge, and Professor Isaac H. Hall, of Philadelphia, who are in pos- 
session of some of the rarest editions of the Greek Testament; 
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Yer noua lignatur.ter quingsreceptat virung3, 
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bac pzeclariffima Loplutenfi vniterfitate se madato ¢: 
fumptibus Reverendifimt in chzfto paris z illuftrif 
fii dfiidomini fratris Fracifc Ximenes oe Citne 
ros titul ancte Balbine fancee Romane ecche 
prefbyteri Lardinalic bifpanie Airchiept to 
letam « Wifpaniay primatis acregnoy 
caftellearchicacellarijsinduftria zfoler 
tia bonovabilis viri Arnaldi guiltel 
mide Brocario artis imprfflorie 
magifrt .Zlnnodomini Ail 
lefimo quingentefimooe= 
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ftrumentii omne, diligenrerab ERASMO ROTERODAM 
recognitum & emendatum,no folutnad grxcam ueritater,ve- 
rumetiam ad multorum utriufg lingua codicam, eorumas ue 
terum fimal & emendatorum fidem, poftremo ad pre- 
batiffimorum autorum citationem,emendationem 
&interpretationem.prxcpue,Origenis, Chry 
foftomi,Cyrilli, Valgars, Hieronymi,Cy- 
priani, Ambroffj, Hilarij, Auguftiy 
niunaci Annotationibus,quz 
lectorem doceant,quid qua 
sationemutatum fit. - 
Quifquis igitur 
amas ue- 
rain 
ES ig 
am,lege,cognio 
fee deinde radia. 
Neg ftatim offendere, fi 
quid mutatum offenderis,fed 
expende,num in melius mutatum fit. 
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CVM PRIVILEGIO 
MAXIMILIANEK CAESARIS AVGVSTI, 
NE QVIS ALIVS IN SACRA ROMAs 
NI IMPERIL DITIONE, INTRA QVATY 
OR ANNOS EXCVDAT, AVT ALIBE 

EXCVSVM IMPORTET. 
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Sp rotraval Lexopar Tax, aul, va,t97 
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APOCALYPSIS 
angeli qui mihi hac oftendebat: Et di- 
citmihi, Vide ne feceris . Coferuusem 
fuus {u,& fratrat tuoz pphetar.& cox. 
qui feruant uerba pphetizr libri huius. 
Deum adora. Et dicit mihi. Ne figna- 
weris uerba propheriz libri huius. Te 
pus enim prope eft. Quinocet, noceat 
adhuc, & qui in fordibus eft, fordefcae 
adhuc,& qui iuftus eft ,iuftificerur ads 
hue, & (cris {crificetur adhuc,& ecce ue. 
nio cito,& merces mea mecii eft,ut red- 
da unicuigyut opus illius erit. Ego fum. 
alpha & 2, primus & nouiffimus, priny 
cipium & finis. Beati qui feruant man 
dara illius ut fit poteftas eorumin li 
gno uitz,& per portas intrent in ciuita 
tem. Foris autem canes & uenefici & 
impudici & homicide & idolis feruien 
tes,& omnis qui amat & facit menda- 
cium.Ego lefus mifi angela mei teftifi 
cari uobis hzcin ecclefijs. Ego fum gee 
nus & radix Dauid’ ftella fplendida & 
matutina. Et fpiritus & {ponfa dicunt, 
ueni.Et quiaudicdicacueni.Et qui ficie 
veniat,& quicuult,accipiataquam ita 

ratis  Conteftor enim omni atidienti 
uerba pphetia libri huius. Si quis ap- 
poluerit ad hac,apponet deus fuperil 
lum plagas fcriptasin libro ifto.Be fi qs 
diminuerit deuerbis libri pphetiz hus 
ius,auferet deus parté eius de libro ui- 
tz,& deciuitare Bracke &dehis q fcrir 
pra funtin libro ifto.Dicit qui teftima 
niu phibet iftoz.Etiauenio cito.A me. 
Etiam Veni die Iefu. Gratia dnino- 
Mri Jefu Chriftica oibus uobis. Amen. 


Einis Teftamentitoriusad oraca ueritacé uetuftiflimord qs Codicum Latinoz 
fidem & ad, pbatiffimor: authori citationé &interpretationem acc. 


rate recogniti, opera ftudiogs 
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Cum duplici interpretatione, D. Erafmi, & Vetes 
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copiofo Indice. 
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Cap. VI. 


Infra 23.¢-19 


Balr.c.25 
«ccl.a3z.9.3 


Harm.1.33 
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Et neinducas 13 


Nos in tentatio- 
nem , fed libera 
nos-a | malo. 
Quia tut eft re- 
gnum,& poren- 
tia, & gloria in 
fecula.Amen, 


[Proindefirce 14 


miferitis homi- 
nibuserrata fua, 
remittet & vo- 
bis Pater vefter 
czileftis: 


Quod fi né re- 
miferitis homi-. 
nib? errata fua, 
nec Pater vefter 
remittet errata 
veftra. 


Porro quum 
jeijunaueritis,ne 
fitis veluti hypo 
critz tetrici: ob- 
fcurantenim fa 
ciesfuas,quo per 
fpicuum fit ho-. 
minibus ipfos ie 
junare.amen di- 
co vobis, habent 
amercedé fuam, 

Te vero quum. 
dciunas , vnge 
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Ee ne nes 
Inducas in 
tentarioné, 
fed Jibera 
nos a mde 
Jo.Amen. 


Si enim 
dimiferitis 
hominibus 
peccata co= 
gum, dimi« 
ter & vcbis 
Pater vefter 
czleftis de- 
lida veftra; 


$i autem 
non dimife 
sitis homi~ 
nibus, nee 
Pater vefter 
dimittet vo 
bis peccata 
veftra. 
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CHRISTI 


DOMINI NOSTRI 
Nouum Teftamentum, 
+ fine Nowumn feedut,. 
Cuius Greco contextui refpondent interpretationes duzezvna,v etus: 
altera, Theodori Beza. 


EIVSDEM. TH.BEZAE ANNOTATIONES 
in quibus ratione Interpretationis vocum reddita,additur Synopfis dottrina: 
an Enangelica hiftoriae> Epiftolis Apoftolicis comprehenfie, 
or ipfe quoque contextus,quafibreni commen=- 
; tari explicatur: 


Omnia nuog denmnt, vicima adhibifa manu, quim accuratiffim’ emendars & al- 
Ga,vt quodammodo nouum cpus yideripoffic, 
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tuwin 4 fed in ore tuo ert 
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foru templum exjce forasy, 
@ ne metiatu illyd:quo- 
mam dait et Gentibuss 


plum eft * extrude, & ne metia- 
tisillud:nam darum elt Genti- 
bus: & Vrbem fanétam calca- 
bunt méfibus quadragintaduo- 
busa f : 

Sed dabo alam duobus illis 
reftibus meis , qui prophetabit 
diebus mille ducentis fexagin- 
taamiGi faccis. 
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Et daboduobus teftibus 
meu prophetabit diee 
bus mils ducentis feras 
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Ver. 12:.* Suprt-2¢. Verl. 13. Wlat.6.15. 0 18.35. GO 25.4.1,19,43. Marrr26. Laeir6.25.Gen.42.2%, 
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Prov.21-13- Cr 28.27. 'f0b.22.6,759,10,11- Infr.§.4- 


1720524526. Mat.7-26., Verl.05,16- Luc-3.t1. Gal.6.1 
Verk. 17. Supr. v.14. lnfr.v.20, 36, Verist y. Deur.6. 


Lwe.4-34. AG.16, 17. & 19.15; Phil.2.10.2 Pet.204. 7: 


£Ao= 
¢ 
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Fo.4.17,18. Mae.c.7. Verl 14. Supr.t.23. lafry 
u aes UPide Gob. tras © i Hs 


D1av.12. 29, * $2. ¥ Cr Lzy. & 5.7% Mar.8.294 
G. Apoc.z0.10: . Verl. 20. Supr.v.t7.Infr.v.264 





Verl. 21; Infr. v.24. * Gen, 22.9,12,162 Verl2% Her tlet7, Gq Verl23, Gent§5.6..Romed. 3. 
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a Chie Smtr Alex. b Avirxar Magd.t.Cov.3. 
Pet, 3- Aversog Alex. Baroc. Laud.2. Lin. N.2. 
Pet. ¥. Cov. Z. Genev. Oecumen. ¢ txw Baraca 
Barb.g/N-2. Pet.3. Colb.7. Cols, d Deeft Alex. 
Laud.2. Colb.7. Cant.2. Cov.2.3 4. Pet.¥.3- Gen 
neve Magd.t. N.1.2. Lin, Vulg. Sjr- @ harazgun 
qtéw Alex.Cov.4.Genev. f As trios Alex.Barb.X, 
Vulg. Arab. Eran Lin, N.1.2. Baroc.-Coy.2.3.46 
Laud.2.Barb.4.Gency-Oecumen.’ g Lxav Cov.3- 
4 Deck Cov.4. Arab.,’ + Deelt Coll.7- Legunt 
9 Alex, Arab. Athiop. + k Kai tir Alex.Colb.7.Ge~ 
nev.Sjr.Arab.Aethiop. ¢ Omictit Lin. m Exzs, 
Codd. al. fi Hfio Fides. Ego quidem in nullos 
haétenus incidi, qui ita legant: nec puto fic 
{cripifle Facobum. xx1s5 pro fine, nafquam 
occurrit in N.'T: uti nec apud Lxx quidem 
Tnterpretes; quod {Ciam. ‘Xwels Steph. 12, Alet. 
Cov.2» Barb.1. Co!h.7. Col. Editial. Valg. Syr. 
Aithiop. Fauftus Regienfis, in Epiftula‘quadam. 
Le@ionem hanc ideo certé inveétam arbitror, 
5 ae alcera illa abfurdi aliquid in {c habere vi- 
leretur. Quomodo enim fidem ex operibus often- 
dat, qui yerbis proxim’ precedentibus ope- 
rum expers deferibicur? Ad evitandam hanc 
difficultatem, mutatum ix in zagis, in antiguif- 
fimis aliy. Exemplaribus., Quanquam ueque 
fic expedita omnia. Silegas fine operiburnon vi- 


deo gut confter fenfas: tam Fides oftendi'non 
poreft nifi fadtis, inquit Erafmus, Adde, quod 
Leétio ‘recepta {enfum prabeat omnino facis 
Jem, & Apoltoli {copo congrucntiffimum: Dis 
xerit, inquit, pius vereque Chriftianus aliquis, how 
mini inant ifli qui ex nuda fidei profefione,:negle- 
fo pieratis findio, fe faluten confecuturni arbim 
tratur: Age vero, ti fidem habes, camyue mire 
iuttirass ego, de fide mea tacens, opera habeoy Fin 
deique (quam crepas) legem ipfam_vita-ac moribus 
exprimo. Offende mihi fidem tuam ex fattis tuis § 
Ex fattis, inquams neque enim alias-norim te cres 
dere. Verum hoc non potes: opera non-hubes, que 
oftendas: Ego vera interim ex operibus meis nullo 
negotio Fidem meam indicaboa Opera spfa qua lis 
to, funt Opera Fidei; produntque laaiine fatiss 
etiam me tacenre; fontem ipfum ex quo-profluunt. 


* Clara hic omnia: nec recedendum ab Editis 


noftris: # Declt’ Alex! Barb.x. Colb.75 Vulgs 
Spr. Totum illud é& #70 2 omitcit Oecumens 
0 Ta tyra vs be of mises ps Cov.4. Genev. omning 
perperam. p Declt Vulg. Colh.7.. wy Omiccit 
Coy.3.' ¥ Ay Cov.4. Geneve f Kad" torts ade 
dit Athiop. ex verl.17., ¢ Dect Lin, Sed ad 
oram Libri pofuit recentior calamus.’ ;#f Zasps 
oG Alex. x Non reddunt Vulg. Syre drabe 
Aishiop- 
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Aacis accufautibus abfolvit, ipfe praecipiens ei, ut jam peccare definerct. Auguftin. de Adulter: Conjug. TI: 6.7. 
Poftouam Chriftus ait adulerse : nec ego te condemmubo; quis non intelhgat, debereignofcere maritum , quod 
wwidet ignoviffle Dommum amborum, nec jain fe debere adulteram dicere , cujus poenitentis crimen divina cre= 
dit miferatione deletum? Sed hoc videlicet infidehum fenfus exhorret, ita ut nonnulli modicae, vel potius ini« 
amici verze fides, credo metuentes peccat impunitatem dari muheribus fuis, illud quod de adulterae indulgentia 
dominus fecit , auferrent de Codicibus fuis. Hieronymus cum omnia conquireret adverfus Pelagianos |. 11, etiam 
hhaec feripfit: In Evangelio fécundum Joannem in multis & Graecis & Lannis Codicibus invenitur de adultera 
amuliere , quae accufata eft spud Dominum. Nicon ¢. Armenios: aAAx x, 70 isoplay rm dideoxucas ipods, as zpor 
wrixgy Ta. Tyo yur in poorzerbsinn, ride ixeTD-, Vs oy ayaptts Bariza Aer im gitwy dnydoywos acartis, 7 
vd) nape 73 xpeTxaraxiapras, ixGamyar, BAakigar rina Aiyortts Toi, ToAALIs THY Toadtyr aeepoacie, Joannes quo- 
que Gregorwus in praefatione ad obfervationes facras narrat , fe a quodam drmenorum facerdote accepifie, nec 
ipfos Pericopae de aduitera m Evangelio locum concedere, fed ad calcem rejicere confueffe, tanquam fufpe- 
Gam. Athanafixs im Synopfi hanc pencopen memorat, fed fatente Scideno de uxore Hebr. II], 1. ita ut mani- 
feftam interim dubitandi notam relinquat, éyradie. 7a mugi t xerwyognduens ai porywia. Enfebius H. B. 11. 39. 
de Papta txriburas db-yy aAdy? isopiar aepi urasxds im xaARaIs Gyo aptias AlaCArfeions its 7d avpy, w vd x08 Cpaiovs 
"Evryyiur eax e, quae de hiltoria adulterae intelligunt Rufizus , Erafmus  Camerarins ,Beza, Drnfius , Fanfenius , Si= 
‘monius, Pearfonius, Fabricius, atque inde inferant, Exfebium, qed in Evangelioad Hebraeos extare monet, in Evange= 
lio Joannis non legiffie. Denique fufpetta etiam haec hiftoria fuit Era/mo, Pellicano, Olrvetano , Cajetano, Bx~ 
cero, Calvino , Hezaey Fanfenio Gandavenfi, H. Grotio, H. Hammondo F- Clerico. Bexae verba haec funt: Ad me 
quidem quod attinet, non difimulo, mihi’ merito fufpeétum effe, quod veteres ili tanto confenfu vel rejece= 
runt, vel ignorarunt. Deinde quod narrat Jefum folum fuiffe relitum cum muliere in templo, nefcio quam ft 
probabile, nec fatis cohaeret cum eo quod mox id eft . 12, dicitur eos rurfus allecutus: & quod fcribit Jefim 
digito feripfifle in terram, novum mihi & infolens videwr; nec poffum conjicere , quomodo poffit ftis ¢om- 
mode exphcari, Tanta denique le€tionis varietas facit, ut de totwus iftus narrationis fide dubitem, Maldonatus ; 
Confulu: veteres Graecoram Codices multos, nullus ex MSS. habebat praeter unum, in quo Leontii fant come 
mmentarii, & ile ipte ita habebat , ut ‘tota hiftoria veru transfofla effet, & Leontius-no memtionem quidem de 
fia ullam faceret, fed ea praeterita reliqua explicaret.. Non habebat antiquiffimus ille Vaticani codex, quem. 
{aepe nominavimus, non Graeca Catena, in qua cum tres & viginti auctores fint , nemo ejus meminit, 
Guid guod ipfe ftylus a Joanne diflentt? Joannes enim raro conjunétiones , rarius dV habety quod hic comm. 
To 2. 3. Fe Gs 7+ GrtOe dT. bis occurrit. Joannis ftylus valde eft firplex, hic vero ornatior comm. 9. 10, Nen 
ca etiam hic narrantur quae difficulter cum veritate conciliari poffunt : lege Mofis adulteras fuiffe lapidanda;; 
efam pinxiffe in terra, \d haerentis eft, & ad aliquid excogitandum tempus fibi fumentis; judicem, qui e- 
yusdem delidti commiffi fibi ipfe fit conftius, aon debere animadvertere in delinquentem 5 efum tempore fe~ 
{ti hora matutina folum cum muliere in templo fuifle; & non damnandam judicaife, quam lex Mofis damnave~- 
yat. Porro hac hiftoria e Textu fublata, connedtetur comma 13. & feqq: Capitis VII. cum VII- gz, ut in- 
telligantur omnis dicta fuiffe eodem tempore , fcilicet die fefti ultimo, quae etiam eft Graecorum Patrum fenten~ 
tia: eadem vero inferta neceffario confequeretut, rem gcftam effe die einen ultimum diem feflivid. cap. VII, 
37- VALl.a- &. quae a commate 12. dicuntur usque ad finem capitis, diGa fuile pof! fellum- Jam fi gris per 
penderit, Judaeos toto illius fefi tempore-fe jaGtafle de effufione aquarum , de lucernis aécenfis & luce legis , de 
Hibertate & de peccatorum venia die jejunii proximo impetrata, facile intelliget ; non folum quae de aqua fpiritu~ 
ali dicuntur WII. 37. fed etiam quae habentur de tonebris in quibus Judaci verfarentur VIIT, 12, de peccatis Jus 
dagoram nondum condonstis comm. 21. & de fervitute judaeoram comm. 33. multo aptioni tempore & cons 
venientius dici, dum agebantur dies fefti, quam poftea. Deinde tamen apud Graccos publice le(ta eft , vel of as 
acvoorea infcripta Cod. 1. & 35. vel it) yuarzc Evang. 142 Vel OGobris VIII. feflo.r dying MnAayizg 11.924 
3}. 16-17. 28, 19. 20. Vel 72 rabedre y, xupaxas ov 7H FeeTIpaosy 17. vel primo Aprilis, fella Manse Apyp— 
‘pacae, . Syriace etiam vertit Maras Amidac Epifeopus, quod teftatur D. Barfalibacms. | _ 
1. “Tnovig dV) x5 0 Tycois Colb, duo 40. 64. 73+ 7% 76. = wpe 90. 93e xy Iygels Ur 126 Oo 
ixoprutty | ixopwrre $7. 64. tis) wpas 6. i ‘ 
a aa oh Aadins 5.15. 38.40.47. 48. £1.54. 53.04,65-73-74- 76-78 87.90: 91+ Entbymins.. pak 
mopryints | muperorras D. wate 11. 38, 47. $2- $2- $3- OF- 66+ in ora. 73. 14. 76.78.90. 9%. Colb, dun, 
"Iyoors TL. 40, 7}- 74. 78. Colb. duo, + wxmAbe 64, 69. ty as SAS AXIO KP adriv ] — 69, 
rats] ie 17-45 47. $2- $3- 57+ 73% _ wnvs Stephani i. ¢, 12.#xA@® pro ¢ Arie 
xpos avtev) —— EGH », 42, 56. $8. 60. 63. ©3- Colb, 
& xahioes xa aires —D 69. probante F. Millio prol. 12804 


» quis det mihi difcipulum fapientis ? morde- wilo terrae. 
bax cunt afinus. Non eee fapiéntes , ae Eurrpid, Heraclid. 180, aris ae Morr wthrey 
fed quia putabat, eos fuperbire &cinfolefcerecon~ x awry Ayer, wiv w wap nu Pr2 mibN iznah radi; Am 
tra populos terrae, & quia difcipuli fapientam o- riftophanes in Velp. 724. xt8 ovtis by Zen iOaces | 
derant eos}tum ctiam quia non permittebant fe emt sor AwOed Aaweryyy we ar Dudras, Appian, B, 
tangi ab jis, Aboth II. 5. Populus terrae non eft C, IM, Pi gsisey me N Bis dx 4 Ost rer relow 
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(e) = BD. 1. Syr. ‘hier. cant. ‘vere, -veron, .corb./1. 2. Clar. 
Orig. dif. Jren, Hilar, Amrbr. femel. Paulin. (f) moddardaciove, 
L. Barb. r. Syr. hier. Sahid. Orig. Cyr. | | 4+ pizSs. Ev. 4g. 
(g) EFGHKM: 12. 17. 77. 108. 118. 124. 127. 131- 21§ (cum 
al. 3.) Ev, r- 2. 18- 19. 33. 96- al. 59. Mt. BHV. z** al. 13. 
Ed. Arm. Antioch. Chryf: etiam in Mt. 6 codd. (kh) = 
BDEFGHKLMS. 1. 13. 17. 69::124. 1312157. Ev. 1. 2. 4. 5+ 
IB: 32. 33 36- al. 51. Mt. BH. al. 7g. Ed. Orig. Cyr. Theo- 

hy]. (i) ete. D. Mt. 0. canr.-yeron. -verc. colb..corb. 2. clar 
Juv. (k) FGH. alii. Mt. BHY, alii. Ed. Theophy!, (1) 4- pov. 
13. 17. 33- 69- 124- 235..al g. Mt. n, y.iEd. Arr. Aeth, Arm. 
Sahid.'Syr. p mf. Slav.’ap. Beng. Vulg, mf, verc. corb. 1.2. 
clar. brix. colb. germ. gat. Chryf. Op. imp. Gregor. (m) 4+ 
%. CDL. 5r. 77- Mt. . Ed. Syr. Arr. Acth. Arm. Slav. ap. Beng. 
Syr. p. cum ait. Vulg. cant. verc. veron, corb. 2. for. Cyr. 
Op. imp. (a) CE. alii. Mr. HV. alii. Ed. (0) = UDL. Aeth, 
Sahid. Slav. 2. Yule: [f. (exc. brix. colb.) Orig. Cyr. Op. imp, 
(p) efdev. 6o. ap. Milly 90.:116: Sahid. Chryf. in Mt. 6 codd, 
(q) = BC*DL. Copt. Sahid. Aeth. Arr. VulgSax. It. (exc, 
brix. clar.) Orig. Cyr. Arnob. {| Ante sorwros habent 7, 
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¢) alex. & tayet. ni) alex. O¢ const, et rec. Pe0g. 


G) xalov Eautois 219. 

6) éy 46". thy de alors 
griores ‘rv iv. Ge 

c) de Lect. 8°", _ ag: ‘ 

ad), = EGegr: 6. 67**. 137 al. Arm. Ante 219¢v ponit 
he. Vulg. ed. 
=e) iy rayee ACD* 17. 71. 73 al. zayeioy 93. razéns 
Chrys.. ms= a 

Sf) Beedtraeiy IJ). 

€) Wis 91- 2 “- 

fh) + e_D® Arm. Vulgs Clar: Or. Ambrosiast. 
mils DeLéy otxw Peod Laivros dvaorgtpendar, htrs (6ar15?) 
forir orvhos; ae Ouohoyouperw¢ x. 7. & Omissis, ex- 
wlnola Pod Euros et nat serine Tig aGhnPelas, (ct 
addito Cavros post Sov) Sahids - 2, 

‘) Hic interstinguunt 75s, edd. 

h dxxdnolas 66 in ov. Post ddyDetae novam ‘perio- 
dum inchoant. Codd. Verss. Patr.. gr. et lat. edd. 

2) & ,xat’ bt fet\guidem Ambrosiast. 

‘m) ixxijolaz 73*. iustiniae Syr. Erp. iustitiag 6. were 
talis, Aeth. Auius pictatis Ambrosiast, 

m) 926¢ hab, codices a me examinati [ 6. 10. 33. 
Bd. 44. 462 67-68. 69.70. 72 Bu. 81. 83. 85, 86. 87. 
“gt 93: 94. -95s 96! 975 98: gg. 01s 1023 103. tofu 
3054106, 108. 1092-10, 211,212,229 132 134. 1354 - 
1375 138. 1404 143, 144+ 145. 149 155, 158. 1505 166, 
167. 169! 170 171 177. 178. 179: 180. 189, 84." 188) 
189. 192+ 193. 194, 193: 297; 198. 199¢ RoW Bor: 204, 
905- 206. 208: 211. 212, 213, 219. 230; 231 252, 233, 
238 et reliqui codices ab ‘aliia collati fere omnes, 
Lectionaria, edd, Arab: p.Slav:-ms; Georg: Ign» (epa 
ad Ephes, ¢. ag ubi dorsan-verbis) Seas avFeunbwg 
pavegodusvos nostrum locum respicit) Chrysost.. Theos 
ldoret, Didym, (de trim, re 83.) Euthal., Nyss: (qui 

evsaepe Sedc' semel B¢ legisse videtur) Macedon, 
Bamasey Oecunt, Theophyl. 6¢, ane 177 73. 181 
{Uiant hoc Jocd BEG aliique nonnulli; ‘codices: AG 
a grins ‘mand, not OF, ut nonaoullis visum fucrat.: 
sed, OZ habuisse, im codice ‘auem Ty primitus7O 
lectum idque @ correctore multo iuniore yn AS mua 
tatum esse, Griesbachus in Symbolarum, criticarum - 
tomo 1. pag: VIIL-21V, et, tomo i pags 56 = 76 
demonstrare, studuit ~codiced corum, qui Maced 
donium sub Anastasio, imp, 3s: in, steos_ mutase, 
narrarunt, edd. Copt. Sahid. Syr: p.m m, Cyr- alex, 
Theodoret: Mops. Epiph, Sermo, inter opp. Chrys 
{uop:764) Vulg: 


Chrys. (eo comment.) 


ean 





It (Clar. Boern.) Gelas. cyziven., Sa 
Macar. hieros; ap: Gelas: in act: conc: nicen. 1 2, ¢.” 
3. Sermo de incarnat, iater opp. Chrys. ‘T. 8. pa 
aij, Apud Cyr. acythopol. legiturs ‘ ‘Tepovwadnst 
30 plya rig svacfslas Ipavegd In wuorjeroy. & Dy Bq 
gui ws quod Syu utr. Erp Avth. ct Arm. Patrea 


_tione 


latini omnium seculorum ‘omnes Iegerunt ‘mysterium 
. sacramentum ag manifestatum etc. licet de Christa 
intelligerent. Sic Hilar. Aug, Pelag.. Tulian: ‘pelagi 
Fulgent, “Idacius, Ambrosiaster, Leo M.. Victorin, 
Cassian. Gregor. M. Vigil. taps. Beda.. Chrysologus. 
Martinus 1. (in epist. ad Toannem Philadelph. ‘in 
Mansi collect. ampliss. concilior. vol. 10; pag. 813; 
sed in versione graeca ibidem extal ws) Hier. (in 
Es. 53, 11) et Acta concilii constantinop, 2. (collas 
in excerpto 53. e Theodori mops, vest. libra 
nd de incarnatione ap, Mansium vo). 9 pag; 221.) 
Jatine habent: Qu manzfestatus est in carne, Tustifis 
catus est in spiritu. De Patribus graecis hace notanda 
sunt: ab antiquissimis rarissime hic locus excitatury 
ne contra Arianos quidem, initio .coniroyersiae 
Arianae; neo Cyr. alex. provocat ad hl. contra 
Iutianum Imp. negantem Jesum a Paulo unquam 
appellatum fuisse ‘Deum; nequé vocabulum’ Secc 
opponit Nestorio. “Ad Christum reforri potuit hoc 
Hictum a Puatribus, sive  legerent sive 6s: Hing 
Christum ipsum nonnulli puorzeioy nominare soles 
hant, ct scribore potuit y. c. Iu.tinus ad Diognet.s 
anéorsile Adyar iva xdouw qari, Bc dia drroordlwn 
xyeuyters ine 2Pvav insoredIy Origs a Cels. 3. In= 
nous ty Sosy dvakayPdregIa Atyerats Ldem in Rom. 
ly 2. interprete Rufino: Js gui Verbum caro’ far 
plus sepperet postis in carne } sicut apostolus dicit, 
guia (fortasse qu’) manifestatus est in carne , tustifirs 
gatus etc. Theodotus epitom 18. 6 awr ig spy xa= 
muy cow) ayyéhous. Basil. Ep. 65. rod: weyddou puotps 
elou Sri B xd eQros égavegudn éy cagxl.” Ergo. simili 
ratione scribere. etiam potuit Iguat. ad Ephy Peod 
By Iowmlyws wpavegoupiyou. Auctor Constitul. apost. 7a 
nb. Fedg xdgee & Pipavels Hui &v caoxd Hippol, cd 
(Noct.'17- obrog mpoedGuy els xdopoy 9405 ty ouiuard 
(sed Gude xat dv9owmoc idem: av. Theodoret.) épores 
eo9n .Gregor. thaumat. 8. Apollinaris potius ap 
Phot: cod. 230 ct alii: Peds 4 oaoxt parequiets B 
talibus igitur phrasibus et ¢, locutionum in commata 
hoe extantium, ad Christum mayen ne neutiquam 
rolligere licet; patres hosce Iegisse Jed. ‘Nonnulli 
patres gracei certe non legerant Ieos; Clem, alen 
ap. Occum in h locum: uot grow ped jpn 
sidov of dyyelory tox Xeeardys Cyr alex (qui 
paepe quidem, habet 905 in Operunw editiombusy 
sed perperam, uti docuimus in Symbolis: sriticia 
tom. L. pag: XLIIL) de recta fide ad Theodosium4 


~ 10 plya rhs wlaefielac pugrijpiny , rouréor a (Xesotosy 8s 


igavegsg — — wipar oly Erepov to rig x03 varie 

1or, Hf adrdd huwy O &x ral Deo marpac Adyoss tog 
Asietess etc. et ad Regin. a. ils 6 dy caoxt govegus 
Weis, B Ojtay Sts madvrg te xai nsvrws 6 de Seal noe 
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NOVUM 


TESTAMENTUM 


GRAECE 


EX RECENSIONE 


CAROLI LACHMANNI. 


Editto sterecotypa. 


—————_—_—_————— 
BEROLINI 


G ReEtmenrn 


MDCCCXXXI, 
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(XV.—2.) 
1 KATA MAPKON. 99 


goxnodiay , Ore ToIS Feasapévore autor Eynytouévoy 2% 
vEnQuy ovx éntorevoxy. yal ehuey. aaroig Tlogevdiveeg 
eg tov adonicy dart xnodsare TO edayyéhiov noon 
TI xriog. 66 moredouc xai Bantiodelg owdjostat ; 0 
62 amotjaacg HATOXOLIFOET OL, Vonpeto. dé ns MOTEt— $ 
oaow maoakohovdqoer TAUTA, &v. TH ovogati pov dat~ 
fovea eufahovow, phaocaes hudstoovaiy Houvet , opens 
coovay*: Kay Pordorov Tt miwow, ov A adrods fha- 
wn? ént deguorovs xetous émdnoovow, xo xahws 
Tova. 195 ev ov x0 QUO *Tysovs Here rx) hodijoas 10 
avroig dveknupen sic tov oveaviy xa exuJuoev ix de- 
Ewwy tov FEecd* 2xeivoe dé eSehPovrec | extjovEav nay- 
Taxov, tov xvglov OVVEQYOUITOS piel toy hoyoy BeBat= 
curtOg die TAY enuxohovdovytwr. anuEwy. 


EYAITEAION KATA AOYKAN. 


Enedy neo moAhol énexelonouy avarabaodue dujy now 15 
megh Tov néenhnoopoonuévwy ey 7eey, QUI AOTOY » *xa- 
Fws magédoouy muiv ot dm aoxis adtontoe xat vnnoé- 
TOL yevouevor. tov Adyov, 2édoks xdpol nagnxohovdnxore 
aywdev mow GugiBis xaFesiic oor OKA, xgdtiote 
Ocbqile, “iva émyvgs neol dy xarnynIns Adywy tiv 20 
dopahecy. 

*Eyever0 ey tats juegos ‘Howdov tov Pooréus 
TIS > Iovdalas. tegedc Tes vopearte Zayaolas e& enue 
ofas ASic y, zat pv) avTW ex vay Fuyatlowy Aagiay, 
xe TO bvoue. avtns "Ehoa per. “jouw dé dixatoe Gu- 25 
porepor évwntov tov Jeot, TOQEVOMEVOL ty néoatg tals 
éytohaig xat Srxcudyerowy TOD rvolov GLLUTTO Le That 
ovx ay uvtoic Téxvor, adore Vv EhodBer orEio a, wat 
auUpotEgot apopeBynores ev tais MEE GIS ontav Hoare 
*yéveto Jd ev TH tegatede adtov ev Ti] Tage Tis 30 


24, xub 7 yurn abtou 
E 2 
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(XVI.—1.) 


NOVVM TESTAMENTVM 


GRAECE ET LATINE 


CAROLYS LACHMANNVS RECENSVIT 


PHILIPPVS BVETMANNVS PH, F. GRAECAE 
LECTIONIS AVCTORITATES APPOSVIT 


TOMVS PRIOR: 


a i 


BEROLINI 
IN AEDIBYS GEOROIT REIMERL 
A. MDCCCXXXXII 
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(XVI.—2.) 


TIFOS @EXSSAAONIKEIZ A. = (3,2—8) BRA 


TG edayyedly' tod xorarod, tle to ornol$ur tud¢ xal nagaxadtoas 
Unie tic:nlotewg tude 31d pydiy doalvecdur ‘by rule. Plpeor 
Favtalg: gvrol yay oidase Sst eg tott0 xeeFa> txal de re 
nods Ines Fue, mooeddyoper: duty Orr péAdoper PA/KeoFur, xa9vs 
xal byévero xal oidare. dca toro xdyd pyadse ortyov inepwas 
bg s8/yvdivas tiv niotivcpar, pi pws énélgaoe duac o ‘nepd~ 
Cov xal sic xevor yévntat 6 xon0g quay. dots 02 AhOdvt0g Tinos 
Séov npd¢g quads dg’ sudy xal evayyehioaptvoy jutv. xv nlony 
xal.ziy dydnny dpiy, xal bre kyere uvelav Hpdy dyadqy ndvtore 
Emimodovvrec quae Wetv xadaneo xal Gucie duce, 7id tovr0 na- 10 
eexlnonuer, adedgol, eg! sutv énl adon tH dvdyxy:xad PAlpe 
Hua de tig tudr alotews, 8624 viv Caer dav dpeig arjxnte ey 


j 2 
1. magaxoleoat ABAGfgo, odd pas ¢ 2; vneg ABAG, ne) ¢, 
pro fgv. 10 AA, ww Bs, we G — ugdevacaneoPe: BA, pydéva 
CaivecFat 5, pndevaceveode A, pndev aot eveoFat (id est undéva 
oucly:oFa1).G, nemo moveatur ff ef add yel'terreatur’g, ne moveatur f - 
4, essemus' gu, fuimus f moothtyouey ABvs, praedicavimus fy, 
ngcatheyouey A. or! Mehdoper GAPeoFar ABAGgs; passuros nos 
tribulationem f 4.5. xadwe xat ABAvs, xadwe Gfg _ 6. mow 
wuwy AAGfgus, vuwy mony B ‘7, ug xoivoy G, inanis fgv 
Veniente fgy'‘ ‘smattheo pr g, timotheo corr g _—-8, bene (om fv) 
annuntiante fgv uty BAGfgvs,vuv A 9, exete uveay Tuy 
ABs, unary exetal nuwy Afzg, memoriam nostri habetis fv 

10. vyyus ABAGgs, et vos f moapexdn Inne BAGS, nagoxexiy- 
ueda A 11. in vobis fgy ~ enti(ev Gove) naon ty uvayxn xaw 
Pipe (9A, nai Gy. ¢) ABAGgus, per omnem necessitatem et tri- 
bulationem f 12. nuwy dia tug vuwr miotews BAGfgs, vuwy 
wot dia img motews yywy A atnxyte BAGs, oryxete A, statia 
gv, steteritis f 


gelio Christi, ad confortandos (confirmandos L) uos et exhortandog 
(exort.) pra fide uestra, 3ut. nemo moueatur in tribulationibus istis: 
ipsi (ipse) enim scitis quod in hoc positi sumus. nam et cum aput (+d) 
os essemus, praedicebamus/uobis passuros: nos tribolationes, sicut 
et factum. est et scitis. (10) SPropterea et ego amplius'non|sustinens 
misi,ad cognoscendam fidem uestram, ne forte temptauerit uos is 
(his F) qui temptat, et inanis fiat labor noster. (11) "Nunc autem 
ueniente Timotheo ad nos a uobis et adountiante nobis fidem et ca- 
ritatem uestram, et quia memoriam nostri habetis bonam semper 
desiderantes nos uidere sicut {et Z] nos quoque uvs, ‘ideo consolati 
sumus, fratres, in uobis in omni necessitate et tribulatione (t. et n.) 
nostra per uestram fidem (f. u. F al), ®quoniam nunc uiuimus, si 
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(XVIL—1.) 


NOVUM 


TESTAMENTUM 


GRA E C FE. 
TEXTUM AD FIDEM. ANTIQUORUM TESTIUM 


RECENSUIT 


BREVEM APPARATUM CRITICUM. 
UNA CUM.VARIS LECTIONIBUS 


ELZEVIBRIORUM, KNAPPH, SCHOLZH, LACHMANNI 
SUBJUNXIT 


ARGUMENTA ET LOCOS PARALLELOS 


INDICAVIT 
COMMENTATIONEM ISAGOGICAM 
NOTATIS PROPRIIS LECTIONIBUS - 


EDD. STEPHANICAE TERTIAE ATQUE MILLIANAE, 
MATTHAEIJANAE, GRIESBACHIANAE 


PRAEMISIT 


AENOTH FRID. CONST. TISCHENDCRE 


TSEOL, LIC, PHIL. DR. SOCIET. HIST, THEOL. LIPS. SODALIS. 


SEE 
LIPSIAE, MDCCCXLI. 
SUMPTUS FECIT C, F. KOEHLER. 


Or 
lor) 
bo 


(XVIL—2.) 


Samma doctrinae de Cha servatore breviter proponifur. I TIM.IH, 16,.D43 


Pedpor Eavroig xadov megenororrrae nad moddny rropsnotav ev me: 
ore ti é Xoustq Tyood.. 

_ Tavera cov yecga, adattioy 219i moog ob év tayer* 15 gay 14 
38 Poaddva, tre edie née Osi ev oix@ Gov cractodpecat, Arig 
éotiv éxxhycia® Geov Cavtoe, atvhoc xed Mouiopa tig dlnPelac. 
1S xa Ouohoyouuevang udya zorly 26 zie evcsBeieg puotjouoy, 0 16 
Epavegan Ev caput, eros On ev nvetuate, anon ayyéhous, éunov~ 
yoy &v EFvecw, Emotevdy ev xdouw, avednpoy gv Ook. 





44. Om. zg. of FG al. Arm:; etiam ante 219, pom. — Re, Kn. Sz. THyLOve 
[éy tay.c. ACD*al.J- |. Rosh? § : : 

A5. Hab. det oe D* Arm: Veg. d. Or. Ambrst. : 

46: Re. KN. SZ. pro d¢ h. Geos... 65 (OG) lectionem haec commendant: 
J.) och. A*C* (05 lectionem veram cdd. A et C esse, a Woidio aliisq. 
addubifatam jllam quidem, confirmarunt Wtst. et Griesb.) FG gr, 47. 
(s. XI.) 73. (8: XL.) 184. (s. XL) [hiant BEH aliique.] cad. eorum qui 
(ut Victor,tun,; Liberatus, Hincmarus,) Macedonium sub Anastasio 
imp. 0¢ in 905 mutasse referunt; Cpt.'Sah. Syr. p. in m, Cyr. alexs 
(to wey ThE eVoeB. siv0tfo. routéotey Xou0r05,d5 Epaveoudy ete. 
et alibi; editiones repugnantibus mss. saepe 9edc hab.) Thdr. mopsva 
Epiph.;,Gelas. cyz. s.Mac. hr. ap. Gelas.; Hier.; Acta concil. cstinop. 2. 
(citatumje,Thdr. mopsv.) IL) hid D* Vg. It. Hil, Aug. Pel. Ambrst. 
oninesq. reliq. praeter, Hier. modo citatum. JIL.) s.¢¢ 8. 0 hab. Syr. 
utr. Erp.Aeth: Arma 1V.) certe non 966 legisse videntur: Thdotus 
(6 owt apon natty tole eyyédots.), Just, ad Diogn. (anéorevdey 
AdYOv, We noomms pavy, O¢ duce ano0t0Awy xnoVvy els i720, €9- vu 
émotev9y.) Clem,_ap. Occ. (uvotijgcov pe® quay eidov of dyyehoo 
cov Xouotov.) Or. CIynoots év doky cvedappavecdar Aéyetot.) et 
Or. jnt. Rufno (Is qui Verbum caro factus apparuit positis (al. 
positus) in carne, sicut apostolus dicit, quia manifestatus est in 
carne, justificatus etc.); Gr. nyss. (zo Muotiotoy éy oapxt epaved 
euhn! nalacg totro Atyur,. obt05 6 muétepos doyos.) Bas. (tov pe 
YaoU pvatnoloy ote 6 xigtog Epavegudy ev oaexi.) Neator. ap. 
Axnob. jun. (20 év 77] Magia yevyy dev etes epaveouidy yO, pnow, év 
otonty edixaww On év zv.) Sermo inter Opp. Chts. (Gpohoyoupivug “eye 
foriv0 Tr. edoef, uvatiorov*® WpSn ayyéotsy Entoteddy by ndopW.). +04 
b20¢ (OC) h. Let edd. reliqui lit. minusculis scr. praeter tres supra 
allatoa fere omnes; Lectt.; Ar,\p:.Sl..ms. Chra. ‘Thdret, Did. Euthal, 
Maced. Damsc. Oec., Thphyl. Praetereaque huic,lectioni favere pu 
tant: Jgm (ad Eph. Sead dvPguzivus pavepouuévov.) Catitt. apost. 
(9206 wigue o exipaveis Huiy ev ocond,) Hippol. (Sede év ouiuate paves 
pudy.) Gr. thaum. ». potius Apollin. ap, Phot. (Geog dy oxgni pavegua 
Geis.) — bs Wey Gy Fouzor5 5i Clem. ap. Oer 
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(XVIII.—1.) 


NOVUM TESTAMENTUM 
GRAECEH 


AD ANTIQUISSIMOS TESTES DENUO'RECENSUIT 


APPARATUM CRITICUM OMNI STUDIO PERFECTUM 
f -APPOSULT 
COMMENTATIONEM ISAGOGICAM 


PRAETEXUIT 


CONSTANTINUS TISCHENDORF. 





EDITIO OCTAVA CRITICA MAIOR 





VOLUMEN IL 


LIPSIAE 
GIESECKE & DEVRIENT, 
1872, 
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(XVIII. =2.) 


YOANNOY. XY 5,8 337 
eee 


, > -n ~ = 
Koisr0o' ove &v 1H Wart pOvov, GAH ev rq Vout xar ev ep aipare® 
x s = \ ae x - - A 
Hl 20 AVEYMC LOTIP TO WaRTYLOUY, Ort-TO ~TPEv Le FOTW 1) CAHSEE, 
Lp ~ CaS € im a E 
7] tt 19816 eiaty of pugrvgoistes, 8 2d averpe xat 7d Bdog xeb 








eum 8ABx al plu arm Cyrioh 126- 378 eenest U2 efacts+ Thphyl Occ vas 
KP -h 15: 22. 33. 34. 36, 32. 56. 100. 192..cat sah Ambspir3 Aste 
#70. +-- 5 640. 0 yout. cum minusc -vix mu syrP (Thphyl et Oec in 
commsémel) | yovov: B wovw | aAA cum NBELP etc .,. aAadAa x.. 5. 
6. 8. 66°* 80. al?scr adda xcs, item ayrP | tyr. udare ~~ aiwate (cav 
tol aeth add et spirttu): B 31* 83. arm &. 7. anuaté- ~ vdete....A 2le 
Al. Cyrioh 378 ¢, ¢. wdate-~-nvevpati, 66** 80. €,2. cimatlm = zvEVe 
pare | ev tert cum aBLp 4. 5, 13, 17. 18. 21. 33. 40, 41. 66°* 80. 83, 
118, ject kSer cat Cyrioh $78 |. ¢ om eum wx al plu yg Cyrnest ue (om 
et. tw) etioh 196 etact 4 Thphyl. Oec Rebapt®* j co-mveupce sce et. me 
Rebapt8? Ambsvir3,10 a] ... 34. -vg (et: am: fu cay demid har! lux tol 
et ppalid lat) armus¢e Christus, yovotoo (:: quae lectig Latina Graece 
in codicem 34. Dublinensem illum Montfortianum recepta luculenter 
testatur versionem’vulgatam ad eum conficiendum valuisse.) ' 

T. ote ToEG (et, Cyrnest 142 etact5t) ,,. 1 69, asct ors oF TH. 

7 et 8, of pagtugovrtes: ¢ (=Gb Sz) add 2».20 ovgarg, 6 Matho, 4 
Adyos, xat to &ytov TIvevpa” xat obtoe of tgeic ty eias,. ® Kai ze2i¢ 
zisw of pagrupovrtes ev ti yi: haec’vyerba ex omnibus cdd. Graecis 
duo’ tantum tuentur, alter saeculi 16. alter Graecug Latinus fere 
15. saeculi, numeris signati 34 (Dublin.). et 162 (Vat.). In singulis 
‘yero satis ab editis differunt. Sic enim 34.: ore rpeo, exavv o8 pagtu= 
LOVvyTEs EV ZH OVEAVH, AaTIO AoyoO nab MyEVKO. AYLOY, xa OVTUL OY 
TOUT EV UOt, HEL TOMO UG OV fLapTYgOUYTED ‘Ev TH yy, Pergenss 
Tvevuce vdog ‘at ape, 6 THY paptyyav, Item 162: ory teeo Eo 
Ob MAQTUQOUYTED ATO TOV OVEAVOV, TATE Aoyor xa TLVEV LH HYLO% 
FOL Ob TOELT ELT TO EV ETL, AAL TLELO EGY OF MALYTYQOVYTED a0 TYE 
ng, pergens; To mvevsim To! VdWE xav TO cpa, EC THY PapTUgLaY, 
His duobus accedere videbatur, Birchio;et Scholzio testibus, 173, 
At is verba ista non. habet nisi in margine manu recenti, unius wb 
mihi videtur ex bibliothecariis, sacc. fere 17.’ adscripta: id quod, 
alienum’ab/‘antiquorum, codicum auctoritatetesse apparef. Praebet 
autem margo éius codicis locum sic ut ex solis editis innotuit? ev co 
o19avw, o aro xae (ita multi ediderunt, ut Beza 1590, Goldhagen 
1753. atque iam antea Compl.) 0. Aoyoo xa¢/to ayiov WhEUN* xa 
OUTOL OF TOE EV ELob KA TOEG ETI Ob LALTVQOUITED EY TY Ye Simin 
liter ex ed. Complut. eundem locum.exscriptum habeb, codex qui 
Gicitur. Ravianus: EyiTW OLA, O ATH xav O LoYoG. zubrtO UyLoV 
TvEvuc, xo Ov TET ET TO EV FLGL- “HE TOLD, EITLY O¢ WapTUQOVITEG™ 
é2et]0 yy, post quac verba pergitur: 20 mveunG xc TO VME xat TO 
Cia, I.tyY Maytygays Vulgatae codices, quorum plus % 
Wetst Gb (in diatribe insigni hunc in locum’addita editioni a. 1806. 
P: 1—25.) aliisque notati cum eisque qui posthac innotuerunt omnium 
Antiquissimi am et.fu, itemque quiAlcuini fnisse creditur vallicell”, 

*EISCHENDORF, N. T. ed. 8 22B 
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(XIX.—1.) 


THE 


GREEK NEW TESTAMENT, 


EDITED FROM ANCIENT AUTHORITIES, WITH THEIR 
VARIOUS READINGS IN FULL, 


AND THR 


LATIN VERSION OF JEROME, 


SAMUEL PRIDEAUX TREGELLES, LLD. 


LONDON. 
SAMUEL ‘BAGSTER AND SONS; PATERNOSTER ROW. 
@. J, STEWART: KING WILLIAM STREET, WEST STRAND. 
1857—1879. 
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(XIX.—2.). 


ATIOKAAY®IZS IQANOY. 


ANIC), Av 
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APPENDIX ITI. 
LIST OF REVISERS. 


: This is-the most complete list ever published, and includes all who ac- 
cepted the appointment and have at any time taken part in the work of re- 
vision. . The members are given their present or former titles and positions, 


I. ENGLISH REVISION COMMITTEE. 


() OLp TesraAmMenr Company. 

Right Rev. Epwarp HAroLtp Browne, D.D., Bishop of Winchester 
(Chairman), Farnham Castle, Surrey. - (Born in 1811.) 

' Right Rey. Lord Arruur Cuarves Hervey, D.D., Bishop of Bath and 
Wells, Palace, Wells, Somerset. (Born Aug. 20, 1808.) 

Right Rey. ALrrep Oxrivant, D.D., Bishop of Llandaff, Bishop’s Court, 
Llandaff. (Born in Manchester in 1798; died Dec. 16, 1882.) 

Right .Rev. Connor TuirrtwaL, D.D., Bishop of St. David's, Bath. 

- (Born Feb. 11, 1797, at Stepney, Middlesex; died July 27, 1875.) 

Right Rev. CurisropHer Worpsworrtn, D.D., Bishop of Lincoln. 
(Born in 1807 at Ashby, Norfolk; resigned 1870.) 

Very Rey. Jonny James Srewartr Prerowne, D.D., Dean of Peter- 
borough, Deanery, Peterborough. (Born March 13, 1823, at Burdwan, 
Bengal.) 4 M7 ; ' 

Very Rey. EpwArp Hayes Piumprre, D.D., Dean of Wells, Wells. 
(Born Aug. 6, 1821; resigned March 17, 1874.) 

Very Rev. Ropert Payne Smuirn, D.D., Dean of Canterbury, Deanery, 
Canterbury. (Born November, 1818, in Gloucestershire.) 

Ven. Bensamin Harrison, M.A., Archdeacon of Maidstone, Canon of 
Canterbury, Canterbury. 

- Ven, Henry Joun Rose, Archdeacon of Bedford. (Died Jan, 1, 1878, 
at Bedford.) 
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Rey. W1LL1AM Lixpsay ALEXANDER, D.D., Professor of Theology, Congre- 
gational Church Hall, Edinburgh. (Born Aug. 24, 1808, at Edinburgh.) 

Rosrrr L. Bensty, Esq., Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer, Gonville and 
Caius College, Cambridge. 

Rev. Joun Birre 1, Professor of Oriental Languages, St. Andrews, Scot- 
land, / 

Frank CuAnce, Esq., M.D., Burleigh House, Sydenham Hill, London. 

Tnomas CHENERY, Esq., Reform ‘Club, London, 8. W. © (Born in 1826, in 
Barbadoes.) : : 

Rev. Tuomas KeLiy Cueyne, Fellow and Hebrew Lecturer, Balliol Col- 
lege, Oxford. : 

Rev. ANDREW Bruce Dayipsoy, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, Free Church 
College, Edinburgh. : ; 

Rev. Bengamin Davies, D.D., LL.D., Baptist College, London. (Born 
Feb, 26, 1814; died July 19, 1875.) 

Rey. Grorce Dovue.as, D.D., Professor of Hebrew and Principal of 
Free Church College, Glasgow. 

_ SaAmuet Routes Driver, Esq., Regius Professor of Hebrew, Oxford. 

Rey. C, J, Evtiorr, Winkfield Vicarage, Windsor. 

Rey. Parrick Farrparry, D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, 

. Glasgow, (Born January, 1805, at Greenlaw, Berwickshire, Scotland ; 
died Aug. 6, 1874, at Glasgow.) 

Rev. Freperitcx Frevp, D.D., Carlton Terrace, Heigham, Norwich. 
(Born in 1801, in London.) 

Rev. Joun Dury Gepen, Professor of Hebrew, Wesleyan College, Dids- 
bury, Manchester. (Born May 4, 1822, at Hastings.) 

Rey, CuristraAn D. Giyspure, LL.D., Elmlea, Wokingham, Berks. 

Rey. FrepertcK WILLIAM Gorcn, D.D., Principal of the Baptist Col- 
lege, Bristol. 

Rey. Joun Jes, Canon of Hereford, (Born in 1805, in Dublin; resigned 
1870.) , 

Rey, WitirAm Kay, D.D., Great Leghs’ Rectory, Chelmsford, 

Rey. Srantey Learns, D.D., Professor of Hebrew, King’s College, 
London. (Born March 21, 1830, at Ellesborough, Bucks.) 

Rey, Joserpu Rawson Lumpy, D.D., Norrisian Professor of Divinity, 
Cambridge. , 

Prof. McGitu, (Died March 16, 1871.) 

tey. ARCHIBALD Henry Saycr, Deputy Professor of Comparative Phi- 
lology, Oxford. (Born Sept. 25, 1846, at Shirehampton.) 

Rev. WILLIAM Srtwyy, D.D., Canon of Ely, Cambridge. (Born 1806; 
died April 24, 1875.) 
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Rey. WILLIAM Rosertson Suir, LL.D., Lord Almoner’s Professor of 
Arabic, Cambridge (formerly of the Free Church College, Aberdeen). 
(Born at Keig, Aberdeenshire.) 

Rev. Duncan Harkness Weir, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow. (Born in 1822, at Greenock; died Nov. 24, 1876, 
in Glasgow.) 

Witu1am Wricut, LL.D., Professor of Arabic, Cambridge. (Born Jan. ° 
17, 1830, in presidency of Bengal, India.) 

Wituam Apis Wricut, Esq. (Secretary), Bursar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. ‘ 

- Old Test. Company, 37. 


(2) New Tesrament ComPAny. 

Right Rev. Cuartes Jouy Exxicort, D.D., Bishop of Gloucester and 
Bristol (Chairman), Palace, Gloucester. (Born April 25,1819, at Whit- 
well, near Stamford.) 

Right Rev. SamurEL WILBERFORCE, D.D., Bishop of Winchester (for- 
merly of Oxford). (Born Sept. 7, 1805, at Clapham, near London ; at- 
tended only a few sessions; died July 19, 1873.) 

Most Rev. Richarp CuEeNnevix Trencu, D.D,, Archbishop of Dublin, 
Palace, Dublin. (Born Sept. 9, 1807.) 

- Right Rey. Josern Barser Licntroor, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of Dur- 
ham. (Born in 1828, at Liverpool.) 

Right Rev. GrorGE Moserty, D.C.L., Bishop of Salisbury, Palace, 
Salisbury. (Born in 1803 at St. Petersburg, Russia.) 

Right Rey. Cartes Worpsworth, D.C.L., Bishop of St. Andrews, 
Bishopshall, St. Andrews, Scotland. (Born in 1806.) 

Very Rey. Henry Atrorp, D.D., Dean of Canterbury. (Born Oct. 7 
1810, in London; died Jan. 12, 1871, at Canterbury.) 

Very Rev. Epwarp Henry BickerstrTH, D.D., Prolocutor, Dean of 
Lichfield, Deanery, Lichfield. (Born Jan. 25, 1825, at Islington.) 

Very Rev. JoserpH WiLt1AMs BLAKESLEY, B.D., Dean of Lincoln, Dean- 
ery, Lincoln, (Born in 1808, in London. ) 

Very Rey. Cuartes Mertvate, D.D., Dean of Ely. (Born in 1808, at 
Barton Place, Devon; resigned 1873.) 

Very Rev. Rozert Scort, D.D., Dean of Rochester, Deanery, Rochester. 
(Born in 1811, in Devonshire.) 

Very Rey. Arraur Penruyn STANLey, D.D., Dean of Westminster, 
Deanery, Westminster. (Born Dee, 13, 1815, at Alicrley, Cheshire ; 
died July 18, 1881, in London.) 
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Very Rev. Cuartes Jonn Vacenan, D.D., Dean of Llandaff, (Born 
in 1816.), 

Ven. Witt1AM Ler, D.D., Archdeacon of Dublin, Dublin, (Born in 
1815, in Ireland.) ; 

Ven. Epwin Pater, D.D., Archdeacon of Oxford, Christ Church, Ox- 
ford. (Born July 18, 1824, at Mixbury, Oxfordshire.) 

Rey. Joseri, AnGus, D.D., President of the Baptist College, Regent's 
Park, London. (Born Jan. 16, 1816, at Bolam, Northumberland.) 

Rey. Davin Brows, D.D., Principal of the Free Church College, Aber- 
deen, — 

Rev. Joun Eavie, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the 
United Presbyterian Church, Glasgow. (Born May 9, 1810, at Alva, 
Stirlingshire, Scotland; died Jan. 3, 1876, in Glasgow.) 

Rey. Fenroy Joun Anruony Horr, D.D., Hulsean Professor of Di- 
vinity, Cambridge. (Born in Dublin, rey 23, 1828.) 

Rey. Witt1Am Gipson Humrnry, B.D., Vicar of St. Martin -in- the- 
Tields, Prebendary of St. Paul’s Cabieded London. (Born in 1815, at 
Sudbury, Suffolk.) : 

tev, Bengamin Hatp Kexnepy, D,D., Canon of Ely and Regius Pro- 
fessor of Greek in the Umvertiy of Content. (Born Noy. 6, 1804, 
at Summer Hill, near Birmingham.) 

Rey. Witutam MILuicay, D.D., Professor of Divinity and Biblical Crit- 
icism in the University of Sootdaen 

Rev. Witt1Am Finpran Moutron, D.D., Master of The Leys School, 
Cambridge. (Born March 14, 1835, at Seek, Staffordshire.) 

Rey, Samvren Newrn, D.D., Principal of New College, Hampstead, Lon- 

© dont, m - 

Rey. ALEXANDER Roserts, D,D., Prefessor of paca Po in the Uni- 
versity of St. Andrews. 

Rey, Freperick Hexry Ambrose Scrivener, LL. D., D.C.L., Preb- 
endary, Hendon Vicarage, London, N. W. (Born Sept. 29, 1813, at 
Bermondsey, Surrey.) 

Rey. Georcr Vance Surru, D.D., Professor, Parade, Carmarthen. 

Mr. SaAmurL Prmeaux Trecevies, LL.D. (Prevented by ill-health 
from attending; born Jan. 30, 1813, at Falmouth; died April 24, 1875.) 

Rey. Brooke Foss Westcort, D.D., Canon of Panersaeh and Regius 
Professor of Divinity, Trinity Cétleie, Cambridge. (Born in January, 
1825, near Birmingham.) 

Rey. Joun Trourseck (Secretary), Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 


New Test. Company, 30. 
Members in both Companies, 67. 
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II. AMERICAN REVISION COMMITTEE. 


GENERAL OFFICERS OF THE WHOLE COMMITTEE. 
Piauie Scnarr, D.D., LL.D., President. 
Grorce E, Day, D.D., Secretary, 


(1) Otp Tresrament; CoMPANY. 

Rev. WitutAm Henry Green, D.D., LL.D. (Chairman), Professor of 
Hebrew in the Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. (Born Jan. 27, 
1825, in Groveville, N. J.) 

Rey. Grorcr E. Day, D.D. (Secretary), Professor of Hebrew in the Di- 
vinity School of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (Born March 19, 
1815, in Pittstield, Mass.) : 

Rey. Cuartes A. AIKEN, D.D., Professor of Old Test. Criticism in the 
- Theological Seminary, Princeton, N.J. (Born Oct. 30, 1827, in Man- 
chester, Vt.) i 
Rey. Tatpor W. Cuampers, D.D., Collegiate Reformed Dutch Church, 
N. Y., and Lecturer in the Theological Seminary at New Brunswick, 

NJ. (Born Feb. 25, 1819, in Carlisle, Pa.) 

Rev. Tuomas JEFFERSON Conant, D.D., Brooklyn, N. Y., formerly Pro- 
fessor of Hebrew in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N. Y. 
(Born Dec. 18, 1802, in Brandon, Vt.) 

~ Rey. Joun De W117, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Theological Semi- 
nary, New Brunswick, N.J. (Born Nov. 29, 1821, in New Brunswick, 
N. J.) : 

Rey. Grorcr EmMuten Hare, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in the 
Divinity School, Philadelphia. (Born Sept. 4, 1805, in Philadelphia.) 

Rev. Cnarves Porrerrretp Kravutu, D.D., LL.D., Vice-Provost of the 

~ University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, and Professor in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Theological Seminary in Philadelphia. . (Born March 
17, 1823, in Martinsburg, Va.; died Jau. 2, 1883, in Philadelphia.) 

Tayter Lewis, LL.D., Professor of Greek and Hebrew, Union College, 
Schenectady, N.Y. (Born March 27, 1802, in Northumberland, N. Y.; 
died May 11, 1877, in Schenectady.) 

Rey. CHARLES Marsu Mean, D.D., formerly Professor of Hebrew in the 
Theological Sem. at Andover, Mass. (Born Jan. 28, 1836, at Cornwall, Vt.) 

Rey. Howarp Oscoop, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Theo- 
logical Seminary, Rochester, N.Y. (Born Jan. 4, 1831, in the Parish 
of Plaquemines, La.) 

Rey. Josepu Packarp, D.D., Professor of Hebrew in the Theological 
Seminary, Alexandria, Va. (Born Dec, 23, 1812, in Wiscasset, Maine.) 
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Rev. Carvin Evxiis Stowe, D.D., Hartford, Conn., formerly Professor of 
Hebrew in Andover, Mass. (Born April 26, 1802, at Natick, Mass. ; 
resigned 1876.) 

JAMES SrronG, 8.T.D., LL.D., Professor of Hebrew in Drew Theological 
Seminary, Madison, N.J. (Born Aug. 14, 1822, in New York.) 

Rev. Cornetius V. A. Van Dyck, D.D., M.D., Professor in the American 
College at Beirfit, Syria. (Born Aug. 18, 1818, in Kinderhook, N. Y. 
Advisory Member on questions of Arabic.) 

Old Test. Company, 10. 


(2) New TestaAMENT Company. 

Rey. THEopore D. Wootsry, D.D., LL.D. (Chairman), Ex-President of 
Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (Born Oct. 81, 1801, in New York.) 

Rey. J. Henry Tuayer, D.D. (Secretary), formerly Professor of New 
Test. Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Andover, Mass. (Born 
Nov. 27, 1828, in Boston, Mass.; now resides in Cambridge. ) 

Cnartes Snort, LL.D., Professor of Latin in Columbia College, New 
York. (Born May 28, 1821, in Haverhill, Mass.) ; 

Ezra Aspot, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Test. Exegesis in the Divin- 
ity School of Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (Born April 28, 
1819, in Jackson, Maine.) 1 

Rev. J. K. Burr, D.D., Trenton, N.J.. (Born Sept. 21, 1825, in Middle- 
town, Conn.; died at Trenton, N. J., April 24, 1882.) 

Tuomas Crass, LL.D., President of Haverford College, Pa. (Born June 
16, 1827, in Worcester, Mass.) 

Rev. GrorcGe R. Crooks, D.D., Professor in Drew Theological Seminary, 
Madison, N. J. (Accepted the original appointment, but found it impos- 
sible to attend, and resigned. Born Feb. 3, 1822, i in Philadelphia, Pa.) 

Rev. Howarp Crossy, D.D., LL.D., Ex-Chancellor of the marae of 
New York. (Born Feb, 27, 1826, in New York.) 

Rev. Timorny Dwienr, D. D., Professor of New Test, Exegesis in the 
Divinity School of Yale College, New Haven, Conn. (Born Noy. 16, 
1828, in Norwich, Conn.) 

James Hapuey, LL.D., Professor of Greek, Yale College, New Haven, 
Conn. (Born March 380, 1821, in Fairfield, N. Y.; died Nov. 14, 1872, 
in New Haven.) 

Rey. Horatio BAtcn Hacxkert, D.D., LL.D., Professor of New Test. 
Exegesis in the Theological Seminary at Rochester, N.Y. (Born Dee. 
27, 1808, in Salisbury, Mass.; died Nov. 2, 1875, in Rochester.) 

Rey, Cuartes Hopes, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Theology in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton, N.J. (Never attended the meetings, 
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but corresponded with the Committee. Born Dec. 18, 1797, in Phila- 
delphia ; died June 19, 1878, in Princeton, N. J.) 

Rey. ASAHEL CLARK Kenpnick, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Greek in the 
University of Rochester, N.Y. (Born Dee. 7, 1809, in Poultney, Vt.) 

Right Rey. ALrrep Lrg, D.D., LL.D., Bishop of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Diocese of Delaware. (Born Sept. 9, 1807, in Cambridge, Mass.) 

Rev. Marruew B, Rippve, D.D., Professor of New Test. Exegesis in the 
Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. (Born Qct. 17, 1836, in Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.) 

Rey. Pirie Scuarr, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Sacred Literature in the 
Union Theological Seminary, New York. (Born Jan, 1, 1819, in Coire, 
Switzerland.) 

Rey. Henry Boynton Smiru, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Systematic 
Theology in the Union Theological Seminary, New York. (Attended 
one session, and resigned from ill-health. Born Noy. 21, 1815, in Port- 
land, Me.; died Feb. 7, 1877, in New York.) 

Rev. WILLIAM FAIRFIELD WaArnreEN, D.D., President of Boston Univer- 
sity, Boston Mass. (Accepted the original appointment, but found it 
impossible to attend, and resigned. Born March 13, 1833, in Boston.) 

Rey. Epwarp Asie WaAsueury, D.D., LL.D., Rector of Calvary Church, 
New York. (Born April 16, 1819, in Boston; died Feb. 2, 1881, in 


New York.) 
New Test, Company, 19. 


In both Companies, 34, 


[A number of Bishops and Professors of sacred learning, who had been in- 
vited to join the American Committee at its first organization in 1871, de- 
clined, from want of time, or other reasons, but expressed interest in the 
work and confidence in its success. Among these may be mentioned Bish- 
ops Mcllvaine, Whittingham, and Williams, Dr. Whedon (Methodist), Dr. 
Nevin (Reformed), Dr. Shedd (Presbyterian.)] 


Number of English and American Revisers on the Old Test, Com- 


LOM acre cont do,«Sttic G0n Cobd Atop Do ckaURoSBnoCaR IDSA Dob sac: 52 

Number of English and American Revisers on the New Test. Com- 
DAY catcle sts nie cleteersiel/sininvivins « BORO COACEAIOD OL 3 Conc cay ORNS 49 
Totally. sc.eca10-. Bc CORN subOcKsOr, seamen inet As oil 

The English Committee up to date, z. e., April, 1883, lost by death and 
resignation 15 members; leaving the number still living......... 52 

The American Committee up to date, z.e., April, 1883, lost by death 
and resignation 11 members; leaving the number still living..... 23 
GHOSE ee cee age octdlbion nr a titm CCL ICeI DARE IEEE “75 





APPENDIX IV. 


LIST OF CHANGES 


PROPOSED BY THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE AND 
ADOPTED BY THE ENGLISH COMMITTEE. 


By AuFrep Ler, D.D., 


BISHOP OF TIIE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL DIOOKSE OF DELAWARE. 


(This list was prepared from the official records of the American Commit- 
tee (printed, but not published), and kindly placed at our disposal by the 
venerable Bishop Lee, one of the most faithful and regular members of the 
- New Testament Company of Revisers. He wishes it to be understood that 
the list is far from complete. The A. V. is placed first, the R. V. second. In 
some cases, slight differences between the rendering suggested and that 
adopted are not noticed.] 


I. AMERICAN SUGGESTIONS’ ADOPTED IN TEXT, 
Marruew. 


I, 18. ““When as his mother. .. was” : ‘ When his mother. . . 
had been” 

20. “while” : “when” 

22. Instead of, “of the Lord by the prophet,” read “by the 
Lord through the prophet.” This change is placed in 
the Appendix, General Rule, No. V., as preferred through- 
out. 

24, “from sleep”: “from his sleep” 

II. ¢@. “went on before” : “went before” 

10. ‘*When” : “And when” 

18. “would not” : “she would not” 
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If. 20. 
23. 
WM 23 
13. 
IV. 24. 
Vi: 
15. 


2b. 

35, 

VI iG: 
Ue 

8. 

16. 

26. 
VIL 9, 
10. 
AYO Ea 
. “this man”; “this one”; and Luke. 


11. 
18, 


34, 
IX. 31. 


X, 27. 


XI. 28, 
. “look upon”; “behold”; and so in Luke vii. 24. 
10. 
238. 


XII. 


em Do OD 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


“which sought” : “that sought” 

“shall be called” : “should be called” 

‘“‘meat” : “food” ; and so elsewhere for rpogn. 

“ Jordan” : “the Jordan”; and so elsewhere. 

“Junatic”? : “epileptic” ; and so elsewhere. 

“was seated” : “had sat down” 

“candle” : “candlestick”; “lamp” : “stand”; and so in 
Mark iv, 21; Luke xi, 33. - 

“Jest” : “lest haply” ; and so often for pirore. 

“neither” ; “nor” 

“when thou hast shut” ; “having shut” 

“But when ye pray”; “ And in praying” 

“Be not ye therefore” ; dele “ye” 

“sour”; “sad”; and new paragraph. 

“much better”; “of much more value” ; and Luke xii. 24, 

‘of whom if his son shall ask bread, will he give” : “who, 
if his son shall ask him for a loaf, will give” 

“a fish” : “for a fish” 

“will he give” ; “will give” 

“came down” : “was come down” (A, V.). 


“and west”: “and the west” 

“multitudes ” : “great multitudes” 

“other shore” : “other side” ; and so elsewhere. (With ONG) 

“the whole city” : “all the city” 

“And they”: “ But they” 

“that country”: “that land” 

“and father shall deliver up child” ; “and the father his 
child” 

“the gospel” : “good tidings”; and so in Luke vii. 22. 


“order thy way” (E.I.)!: “prepare” (A. V.).2 

“Hell”? : “Hades” ; and so elsewhere, This change was 
urged by the American Revisers from the outset, and 
acquiesced in by the British at the last review. 


. “that so”: “for so” ; from margin. 
- Read, “ But the Pharisees, when they saw it, said,” 
- “save for the priests alone” : “but only for the priests ” 


(A. V.). 





’ First English Revision, * Authorized Version. 


XII. 


Bxie 


XIV. 


VE 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX. 


XXI. 


10. 
15. 
36. 
38. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 581 


. ! instead of ? z 
. “but if I cast out devils by the Spirit of God”: “ but if 


I by the Spirit of God cast out devils” 


. “is” : “becometh ” 
. “the whole”: “all the” 
. “taken” ; “taken away”’ 


“should understand” : “ understand ” 


. “he is offended” : pro. “falleth away” ; ad. “stum- 


bleth” 


. “amidst the wheat” ; “among” 

. Margin, “is” (E. I.) : “denotes” 

. “for joy thereof” : “in his joy”; from margin. 

. “report of Jesus” : “report concerning Jesus” 

. “and took” : “and he took ” 

. “his disciples” : “the disciples ” 

. “in their fear” : “for fear” 

. “All plants” : “Every plant” 

. “to cast” : dele “to” 

. “good that we be here” : “good for us to be here” 


(A. V.) ; and so in Mark and Luke. 
“no man”: “no one” ; and Mark ix. 8, 


. “truly”: “indeed” 


“be converted” : “turn” ; and John xii. 40, ete. 


. “seventy times and seven” ; “seventy times seven” 


Exchange text and margin. 


. “For this” : “For this cause” (A. V.) ; and Mark x. 7. 


“the hardness of your hearts” : “your hardness of 
heart” ; and so Mark x. 5. 


. “whoso marrieth” : “he that marrieth ” 

iy “iberso.7!! sis so”? 

. “the sixth and ninth” : “the sixth and the ninth” 
. “hired” ; “hath hired” (A. V.). 


“that is thine” : “that which is thine” 

“Cit pleaseth me” : “it is my will” 

“moved” : “stirred ”’ 

“ And when” : “ But when” 

“likewise” : “in like manner” 

“ But when the husbandmen saw... they said”: “ But 
the husbandmen, when they saw .. . said” 

“keep his inheritance” : pro. “have” : ad. “take” 
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XXII. 


XXII. 


“XXIIL 


XXIV. 


« XXYV. 
XXVI. 


XXVII.’ 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


41. “his vineyard” ; “the vineyard” 

42, ‘this was the Lord’s doing” : “this was from the Lord” ; 

and so Mark xii. 11. 

13. “ministers” : pro. “attendants” : ad. “ servants ” 

26. “the seven” : “the seventh” (A. V.). 

34, “were gathered”: pro. “gathered” : ad. “gathered 
themselves ” 

43. “in spirit” : “in the Spirit” 

8. “master” : “teacher” ; (Another reading.) The Amer- 
ican Revisers preferred always to translate d.ddoxa- 
doc, “teacher.” 

14, Margin, “and that” : “even while” ; and so Mark 
; xii. 40. ‘ 
23. “to leave the other” : “to have left the other” 
26. “may be”: “may become” - 
383. “escape from the judgment” : dele “ from” 
8. “pains” : pro. “pangs” : ad. “travail”; and Mark xiii. 8. 
14. “gospel” : margin, “Or, these good tidings” 
16. “which be” ; “that are” 
22. “should have been” : “would have been” 
25. “foretold you” : “have told you beforehand” ; and so 
Mark xiii. 23. 
43. “the thief comes” : “was coming” 

9. Dele “ Nay” 

16.. “ betray him” ; “deliver him wnto them” ; and elsewhere. 

24. “good were it for him if that man had not been born” : 
“good were it for that man if he had not been born” 
(A. V.). 

39. “praying and saying” : “and prayed saying ” 

44, “saying the same words again” ; “saying again the 
same. words ” : 

49. “forthwith” : “straightway” 

“kissed him” ; margin, “Gr., kissed him much” ; and 

elsewhere, 

50. “ids at this for which thou art come ? 2”; “do that for 
which thou art come.” 

66, “guilty” (of death) : “worthy ” ; and so Mark xiv, 64. 

6. “silver pieces” : “ pieces of silver” 
21. “They said”: “And they said” 
24, 


“a tumult was made”; “a tumult was arising ” 


XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


II. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


44, 


47. 
50. 


58. 
61. 


le 


. 16. 


22. 


30. 


32. 


36. 
39. 

3. 
11. 


LIST OF CHANGES: 583 


“cast the same in his tecth”.: “cast upon him the 
same reproach” 

“Some” : “ And some” 

“ And Jesus, when he had cried again... » yielded” : 
“ And Jesus cried. again... and yielded» 

“hegoed”’: “asked for” ; ane so in other places for afréw. 

“And there was there Mary Magdalene” : “And Mary 
‘Magdalene was there” : 

“were done” : “were come to pass ” 

“appointed” ; “had appointed” 


Mark. 


. “there came John” pe “John appeared” : ad. 


“ John came” 


. “having torn him, and cried” : “ tearing him aide eying! 
. “solemnly” : pro. “sternly” [Put in are 


“ strictly” ; and Matt. ix. 30. 


carried”: « Rente Y : 

. “cometh to pass” : “came to pass” 

. “all the things” : “‘ what great things” 

. “for to touch him” : “that they might touch him” 


“riseth up” : “hath risen up” 


. “thirty ..-. sixty... a hundred”: “thirtyfold . . . 


sixtyfold . . . a hundredfold” 

“but rather that” : “but that” 

“place it?” : “set it forth ?” 

“it groweth up”: dele “it” 

“all herbs” : ‘‘all the herbs” 

“putteth forth” : pro. “maketh” : ad. “ putteth out” 

“take him” “take him with them” 

“arose” : “awoke” 

“among the tombs” ; “in the tombs ” 

“nigh unto the mountain” pro. “‘by the mountain” : 
ad. ‘on the mountain side” 


. “Be not afraid” : “Fear not” 
. “people”: pro. Roman type : ad. “ many” 


“when he had”: “having” 
“the many” (E. 1): ‘“‘many” and change margin. 


2, “his daughter Herodias” : substitute margin, ‘the 
g gin, 


daughter of Herodias herself” 


VI. 24, 
54. 

Wide k 
18. 


21. 
VIII. 13. 
18. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


“should I ask” ; “shall I ask” 

“they ” : “the people” 

“lay aside” : pro. “let go” : ad. “leave” 

“Is it so that ye also are”: pro. “So then are ye also”: 
ad. “ Are ye so... also” : 

“proceed all evil thoughts” : “evil thoughts proceed ” 

“neither had they” : “and they had not” 

“remember, when” : ‘“ remember? When” 


19, 20. “ye took up ” : “took ye up?” 


IDG Be 


val 
bo 


Soe 8: 


XII.:- 9. 
. “so much as this” : “even this” 
GIN I Os 
. “Jead you”? : pro. “lead you away” : ad. “lead you to 


14. 
19, 
20. 
23. 


oie 
35, 
XL Ven 18: 
25. 
82. 
55. 
XV. 37. 


43, 


AMI. 1 


“such that no fuller . . . can so whiten them Bae (SG as 
no fuller on earth can whiten them” 


. “when they had looked” ; “looking” 
. “truly” : ““imdeed” 
. Exchange margin and text, rendeth him” : “dasheth 


him down” ; and Luke ix. 42. 


. “and they asked’: dele “they” 
. “thy left hand” : “thy ” italics. 


“leaves” : pro. “ boughs from leaves ” ; and dele margin ®: 
ad. “branches ” 
“shall”; Sesvill? 


“on another” ; “upon another” 


judgement” 

“which be”; “that are” 

“as hath not been” : as there hath not been”? 

“should have been saved” : “ would have been saved” 

“foretold you all things” ; “told you all things before- 
hand” 

“from the end” (KE. I.) : ‘from the tiafagont part” 

“either” : “whether ” 

“to the burying” :; “for the burying” 

“drink no more” : no more drink ” 

“while I shall pray” : ‘while I pray” 

“all the council” : ‘the whole council” 

“when he had uttered... gave up”: “uttered... and 
gave up” 

“begged ” ; “asked for” 

“ counsellor” ; ‘ councillor” 

“ go your way ” : “ go » 


II. 


Il. 


IV. 


VI. 


VII. 


VIII. 


IX. 


or il 


28. 


30. 
37. 


58. 


59. 


35. 


25. 
41. 
- 22, 
. “so much as this’”: ‘even this” 
27. 
. “After that”: dele “that” 

. “held in honor by”’ (E. L.) : pro. “highly valued by” : ad. 


12. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 585 


LUKE. 

“was waiting” : ‘were waiting” 

Exchange margin and text. ‘Endued with grace” : “ high- 
ly favoured” 

“orace” ; “favour” 

“from God no word” : “no word from God” 

“how”: “that” 

“were calling’: pro. “were about to call” : ad. “would 
have called” 

“ Quirinus” : “ Quirinius ” 


. “keeping” : “and keeping” 
. “stood over” : “stood by” 


“shall pierce” : “shall pierce through” 


. Read, “in my father’s house ?” with E. I. 
. “worthy of your repentance” : dele “your” ; put in margin. 
. “Many other things, therefore, in his exhortation preached 


he unto the people” : ‘‘ With many other exhortations, 
therefore, he preached good tidings unto the people” 
“Salah” : “Shelah” 
“a great famine came”: “there came a great famine” 
“forbade them” : ‘suffered them not” 
“What”: “Why” ; put in margin. 


“do well” : ‘do good”’ 


“dear unto” 
“Ready to die” : pro. “about to die”: ad. “at the point 
of death” 
“was justified’? : pro. ‘‘ hath been” : ad, “is’’ 
“proclaiming” : “ preaching” 
“fell down on the rock” : dele “down” 


. “as they go” : “as they go on their way” 
. “who then is this? for he” : “who then is this, that he” 
. “caught” : “seized” ; and Acts vi. 12, and elsewhere, 


“Bound, being kept with chains” : “kept under guard 
and bound with chains” 

Sa votesby (er). 

“here we are” : “we are here” 
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IX. 


XI. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


XVIII. 


XIX, 
XX. 
XXI. 


XXII. 


29, 
41, 
39. 
45, 
ne 
36. 
46. 
58. 


16. 


23. 


13. 


14, 
16. 


28, 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


. Margin: “roosting places” : “lodging places” 
. “seventy and two” E. I.: “seventy” and change margin, 


and v. 17. 


. “workman”: “labourer” 
- “that so”: “for so” Ex. text and margin. 
22. 


“to whomsoever” : ‘he to whomsoever” 

“willing” ; pro. “wishing” : ad. “ desiring” 
“careful” : “anxious” 

“dish” : “platter” 

“thus saying,” : “in saying this ” 

“unto” : “before” 

“and ye yourselves” : ‘‘and be ye yourselves” 
“faithless” : “unfaithful” 

“exactor” : “ officer” 

“debtors” E. I. : “offenders” ; margin, “Gr. debtors.” 


. Insert “well” after “thenceforth ”’ 


“to be loosed” : “to have been loosed” 


. “chief Pharisees” ; “rulers of the Pharisees” 


“compel” : “ constrain” - 

“just” : “righteous” 

“a country afar off” : “a far country” (and Luke xix. 
12,0As Vs): 

“mayest be” : “canst be” 


. “I cannot dig” : “I have not strength to dig” 


“mocked” : “scoffed 

“the kingdom” : pro, “the glad tidings of the kingdom”: 
ad. “the gospel of ” 

“warn”: “testify unto” 


2. “profitable” : pro. “gain” ; ad. “well” 

- “would obey” : “would have obeyed” 

. “were there not the ten” : “were not the ten” 

- “shall quicken it” : “shall preserve it” (A. V.). 

9. “the rest”? ; “all others” 

. “yet lackest thou one thing” : “one thing thou lackest 


yet ” 


- “being himself also rich” : “and he was rich” 

. “Take heed of ” : “ Beware of ” 

- “waves”: pro. “swelling waves” : ad. “billows” 
5. “break in” E. I. : “come” 

- Read “I appoint unto you a kingdom ” 


XXII. 
XXIII. 


XXIV. 


ily 


Ill. 


IV. 


aor) 


12. 
14. 
15. 
18. 


33. 

42. 

48, 
6. 


10. 
8. 


21. 
22. 
25. 
217. 
34, 
39. 

6. 
30. 


39. 


ie 


LIST OF CHANGES. 587 


. “for indeed that” : dele “indeed” 


“number” : pro. “ multitude” : ad. “‘ company ” 


. “together” : “with each other” 


“with each other” : ‘ between themselves” 


. “requiring” : pro. “demanding” : ad. “asking” 

. “derided” : “scoffed at” 

. “sepulchre” : “tomb” ; and so elsownicee for ea petov. 
. “made us astonished” : “amazed us’ 

. “behold we have” : “behold we having” 


JOHN. 


. Exchange text and margin. “overcame”: “ appre- 


hended”’ 


. “there was’: pro. eee : ad. “came” 
. “through him might believe” : “might believe through 


him” 


. “but that he might” : “but came that he might” 


Exchange text and margin. “power”: “the right” 

“the glory” : “glory” 

“spake” : “said” 

Exchange text and margin. ‘God only begotten” : “the 
only begotten Son” 

“Holy Ghost” : “ Holy Spirit” ; and Acts vi. 5. 

“(Which is by interpretation, Peter).” 

“before that Philip” : “before Philip” 

“the manner of the purifying of the Jews”: “the Jews’ 
manner of purifying” ~ 

“Jargely” (E. 1.) : “freely” 

Exchange margin and text. “The Spirit breatheth” : 
“The wind bloweth” 

“at Jerusalem”: “in Jerusalem” 

“of the Jews” : “from the Jews” 

“tell us” : “declare unto us” 

“talked” ; pro. “ was talking” : ad. “ was speaking” 

“ perfect” : “accomplish” ; and xvii. 4. 

“for the word”? : “because of the word” 

“wilt thou” : “wouldest thou” 

“of mine own self” ; “of myself” 

“scriptures; for ye think”: “scriptures, because ye think” 

“over” ; “to the other side of ” 
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ivale 


VII. 


VIII. 


XII. 


XIII. 


XV. 


XVI. 


XVII. 


39. 
41. 
66. 

6. 
16, 
18. 


45. 


42. 
46. 
49. 


38. 
a), 


ee 


20. 
28. 
47, 
50. 
28. 
36. 
38. 
50. 
18, 
23, 
34, 


— 
or ot ee 


a 
wm ee 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


“all which” : “all that which” 

“at” : “concerning” 

“After this” : “Upon this” 

“present” : “come” (A. V.). 

17. “doctrine” : “teaching” 

“his glory that sent him”: “the glory of him that sent 
him” 

“Why have ye not brought him?” : “ Why did ye not 
bring him ?” 


. “hear him” ; “hear from himself” 
- Exchange margin and text. “see: for out of Galilee”: 


“see that out of Galillee” 


. “when they had” ; “having” 
- “Jesus therefore again” : “ Again therefore Jesus” ete. 


“came out’ : “came forth” 
“say the truth”: dele “the” 
“ye do dishonour” : dele “do” > 


. “Whensoever” : “ When” 
a tot 


“scattereth the flock” : “scattereth them” 

“TfI do”: “If I do them” 

“John did” : “John indeed did” 

“he shall be saved” : “he will recover” 

“Mary sat still” ; “ Mary still sat ” 

“her sister, saying secretly” : “her sister secretly, saying” 
“miracles”; “signs ?? Exchange margin and text, 
“reckon” : pro. “consider” : ad. “take account” 
“from heaven” : “out of heaven” 

“was hidden” (E. I.) : “hid himself” 

“who believed” : “who hath believed” 
“whatsoever” : “the things which” 

“T chose” : “I have chosen” 

28. “at meat”: “at the table” 

“T loved you” : “T have loved you” 

“may love” (E. I.): dele “may” 


. “Even now” ; “Already” 

. “without me” ; “apart from me” 
. “have heard” : “heard” 

- “of sin”: “in respect of sin” 

. Return to A. V. 

. “And now”; “But now” 


XVII. 24. 


XVIII. 6. 
9. 


XIX. 


Il. 


15 


20. 


30. 
12. 
alge 
30. 


39. 


5 11 


UG 
20. 


a 


oO. 
18. 
21. 
23. 


20. 


24. 
26. 
32, 
38, 
39. 
47. 


10. 
20. 
22, 


LIST OF CHANGES. 589 


“they also may be with me where I am” ; “where I am, 
they also may be with me” 

“ As soon then as” : “ When therefore” 

“of them which” ; ‘‘of those whom” 

“and that disciple” : ‘“ How that disciple” 

“whither all the Jews resort” : “where all the Jews 
come together ” 

“would not” : “‘should not” 

“ whosoever” : ‘every one that” 

“a place” : “the place” 

“gave up the ghost”: “gave up his spirit” (mapédwne 

70 TvEvpa). 

“which” : “he who” 

“went up” : “went aboard” (In margin.) 

“seest”’ : “ knowest” 

“leaned on his breast” : “leaned back on his breast” 


& 


Acts. 


. “saith he” : “said he” 


“room” : “chamber” 

“acquired a field” : “obtained” 

“ Wherefore of the men” : “Of the men therefore”. 

“appointed” : pro. “set forth” ; ad. “ put forward” 

11. “speak” : “speaking” 

“before the great and notable day of the Lord come”’: 
“before the day of the Lord come, that great and no- 
table day” 


_ Exchange text and margin. “powers”: “might works’ 
io} to) c=} 


“pains”; “pangs” 

“pest”: “dwell” 

“of whom”: “whereof ’’ ; and so iii. 15. 

“for the remission ” “ unto the remission” 

“unto you”: “to you” 

“such as were in the way of salvation.” (E. I.): “them that 
were being saved.” [Further change suggested by 
American Committee and not adopted.] See Appendix. 


. “for the hour” (E.1.): “at the hour” 


“ 7, Ob »” 

gate” : ‘Gate 
“ which was”: “who hath been ” 
“say”: “speak” 
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IV. 


Vi, 


Wl. 

ert 
12. 
16. 
33. 
40. 
45, 


VIII. 


IX. 


24, 
25, 
27. 
28. 


32. 
15. 
21. 
30. 


33. 
34, 


35. 
36, 
. “And in these days” : “ Now in these days” 
14, 
. “he removed” ; “ God removed” 


w 


38. 
Wie 
23. 
32, 
33. 
34, 
41, 


52. 
10. 
21, 
23, 


_ LIST OF CHANGES... 


“being troubled” : “being sore troubled” ; and xvi. 18. 


. “be examined” ; “are examined” 


“our salvation is not in any other” (E. I.) : “in none other 
is there salvation” 

“hast made” : “ didst make” 

“hast said” : “didst say” 

“hast anointed” ;: “ didst anoint” 

“determined before to be done” : “ foreordained to come 
to pass” 

“and of one soul” : dele “of one” 

“some of them” : “‘some one of them” 

“early in the morning”: “about daybreak” 

“ye hanged on a tree and slew” : “ye slew, hanging him 
on a tree” 

‘“‘ wished” : “ were minded” 

“reputation” : “honour” 

“Tittle space” : “little while” 

“intend to do”: “are about to do” 

“brought to nought” : “came to nought” 


“delivered us”; “delivered unto us” 


“dearth” ; “famine” ; also xi. 28. 

“first” : “the first time” 

“Kmmor” : “ Hamor” 

“from off thy feet” : dele “ off” 

“brought” : “led” 

“receiving it after” : “in their turn” 

“ye were even now”: “ye have now become” 

“great”: “ Great” 

“this word” : “this matter” (A. V.). 

“for gall”: “in the gall” Margin, pro. “art” : ad. “wilt 
become gall” 

“went down both” ; “both went down” 

“mightest”” ; “mayest” 

“counsel” : “counsel together” 

“passed” : pro. “was going”: ad. “ went” 

“and was sick of the palsy ” : “for he was palsied” 

“maketh thee whole” ; “healeth thee” 

‘when he had called” ; “ calling” 


XII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


ROBE 


10. 
Asie 
28. 


33. 


36. 


13. 
19. 


23. 
26. 


10. 
13. 
16. 
18, 
34, 
46. 


6. 


19, 


1. 
10. 
17, 
25, 


31. 
38. 


18. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 591. 


“ would have eaten”: pro. ‘wished to eat”: ad. “desired” 

“ porch ” : 79 gate ” 

“and to me”: “and yet unto me” 

“are commanded” : “have been commanded” 

“he sent the word” : “the word which he sent” : “he 
is Lord of all” in ( ). 


. “rehearsed”: pro. “set forth ” : ad. “expounded” 


“which stood and said’ ; “ standing and saying”’ 

“They then which” : pro. “Now they that” : ad: “They 
therefore that” 

“in the purpose of their heart” : ‘‘ with purpose of heart” 

“‘assembled themselves”: pro. “came together” : ad. 
“were gathered together ”’ 

“in the church”? ; ‘with the church” 


. “their minister” : pro. “assistant” ; ad. “attendant” 
. “who called”: ‘The Sune called ” 


“thou child’’ : ‘thou son’ 

“sailed”? ; “ set sail”? ; also xvi. 112 <Kos 
“with his hand’’ : “ a8 the hand” 

20. “about”: ‘for about’’ 

“faithful” : “sure” 

“waxed bold”’ : ‘spake out boldly ” 

“have been spoken” : “be spoken” 
“perceived it” : “became aware of it” 

“ And”’ : (73 But”’ 

“came thither certain Jews’’: ‘came Jews thither” 
“ drew ” : 6c dragged ” ‘ 
‘manner’? : “custom” ; also xvii. 2. 

“to put’’: pro. “by putting ’’: ad. “that ye should put” 
18. Read “ who maketh these things known ” ; and margin. 
“being assembled with one accord” : pro. “having come 
to one mind” with marg,, “having come together © 

ad. “ having come to one raccord 2 
“at the exhortation” : “for the consolation ”’ (A. v. }h 
“right” : pro. “ meet” ; ad. “ good” (A. V.). 


. “that were ordained” ; ‘which had been ordained ’’ 


“preach” ; “speak ” : 

“and they passed by Mysia, and came” : “and passing. 
by Mysia, they came” 

“ the spirit came out” ; “it came out”? 
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XVII. 23. 
XVIII. 10. 
18. 

24, 

25. 


26. 


to 
Sl 


XIX. 


i oo -7 


G2 CD 


XX. 


oe 


XXI. 9, 


XXII. 13. 
15. 

19, 
XXIII. 6. 
15. 


27. 


29. 
XXIV. 11. 
12. 
14, 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


“things that ye worship” (E.I.): “objects of your worship” 

Sharh? =) Charm? 

“unto Syria” : “for Syria” 

“born at Alexandria” ; ‘an Alexandrian by race” 

“in the spirit” : “in spirit” ; and xix. 21, same change 

proposed. 

“John. The same”: “John; and he” 

“synagogue: but”: “synagogue. But” 

Exchange text and margin : “helped much through 
grace them which had believed”: “helped them 
much which had believed through grace” 

In margin for “be a Holy Ghost” : “is” ete. 


. “all the men were” ; “they were in all” 
, 9. “disputing” : pro. “discoursing” : ad. “ reasoning” 
. “Jesus I acknowledge” : “I know” 


‘which were his friends” : “being his friends ” 

“enquire” : pro. “seek for” : ad. “seek” 

‘three months were past” : “he had spent three months 
there” 

“had come” : “had gone before” : change of text. 

“trouble not yourselves” : “make ye no ado” 

“all the counsel” : “the whole counsel” 


. Exchange text and margin. “overseers” ; “ bishops ” 


“Now the same man”: “ Now this man” 


. “zealous of the law”; “zealous for the law” 
- “strangled” : “what is strangled” 
- “sought” : “were seeking” 


“chief captain” : margin, “ military tribune” 

“an uproar” ; “confusion” 

“standing over me” ; “standing by me” 

“his witness” : “a witness for him” 

“believe” : “believed” 

“of the hope” : pro. “for the hope” : ad, “ touching” 
“for that ye would” : “as though ye would” 

“would have been slain” : “was about to be slain” 
“my soldiers” : “the soldiers ” 

“touching” ; pro. “concerning” : ad. “about” 
“understand”: pro, “ascertain” : ad. “take knowledge” 
“gathering” : “stirring up” 

“so worship I” : ‘so serve I” 


- XXIV. 


XXV. 


XXVI. 


XXVII. 


XXVIII. 


I. 


Il, 


14, 
18. 
24. 


11. 
16. 
19. 
22. 


blag 


19, 


Dore 


1%. 
26. 
82. 


yf. 
23. 
27. 

5. 


LIST OF CHANGES. | 593 


“and written”: ‘and which are written” 
(:) after “ offerings” instead of (. ) 
“his own wife” : “his wife” 


. “the province” : “his” : ad. in margin. 
. “answered for himself” : “said in his defence” 


“if I be a wrong doer”; “if I am,” ete. 

“that he which is accused” : “that the accused” 
“ superstition ” : “religion” : text in margin. 
“should wish” :; “could wish” 


. “because thou art. specially expert ”:: “especially be- 


cause thou art”: text in margin. 


. “pricks” : “goad” 
. “wherein thou hast seen me”: “which thou hast 


seen” ; put in margin. 


. “the succour of”: “the help that is from” 
. “already past” : “gone by” ; ad. “already gone 


by ” 


. “run into” : “fall away into” : ad. “be cast upon” 


“furniture” : pro. “ movables” : ad. “ tackling” (A. V.). 


. “not set sail” : “not have set sail” 

. “justice” : Justice” 

. “mind” ; “minds” 

. “it came to pass”; pro. "happened ™: : ad, ‘it was so” 


“to whom”: “unto whom” 

“were of the Jews first” : “were chief of the Tee Ur 
dele margin. 

“not because” : ‘not that” 


RoMANS, 


. “bondman” ; “servant.” ; margin, “ Or, bondman” 
J ’ t beim} ’ 
. “holy seriptures”’ : “the holy scriptures ” 
yy, 


“resurrection”? : “the resurrection ” 

“the righteousness” : “a righteousness” 

“ affections” : “ passions” 

“do” : “practise” (bis) : “commit” : “do” 


. “inexcusable” : ‘‘ without excuse” 


“art named”: “‘bearest the name of” 
“in a law”: “in the law” 

“through the letter” : “with the letter” 
“as aman”; “after. the manner of men” 


38 
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Il. 


IV. 


Wal 


VIL 


VIII. 


IX, 


XI. 


XII. 


XIV 


20, 
31. 


12. 
18, 
19, 
5. 
8. 
11. 
20. 
2, 


4, 


13. 
21. 
ig 


21. 


12. 
14, 
16. 
22, 
30. 


138. 
16, 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


28. “works of law” : “the works of the law” ; from 
margin. 

“Jaw”: “the law” (bis) ; dele margin. 

“through the faith” : “through faith” 

Dele “that he might be” (E.1.). 

“was spoken” : “had been spoken” 

“regarded” ; ‘considered ” 

“maketh not ashamed ” : “putteth not to shame” 

“establisheth” : “commendeth” 

* our reconciliation ” : “the reconciliation ” 

“a law”: “the law” 

“live any longer” ; “any longer live” 

“even so we”: “so we also” 

“from being dead” : “from the dead” 

“therefore hid ye then” : “then had ye at that time” 

“know law”; “know the law” _ 


. “by the law”: “through the law” 

. “lust”: “coveting” 

. “Wherefore” : “So that” 

. Dele “thee” in margin. 

. “with them” ; “to them” : 
. ‘therewith bearing me witness” : “bearing witness with 


me ” 


. A marginal rendering was suggested (see American Ap- 


pendix), for which three others were substituted. 
“one vessel” : “Cone part a vessel” ; from margin. 


. “deep” : “abyss” 


Pro. “being rich” : ad. ‘and is rich” 
Dele margin, “of whom” 

“obey” : “hearken to” 

28. “abide” ; “continue” 

a“ yet » : “ but ” 


. “not to be highminded above what he ought to be minded ; 


but to be so minded as to be soberminded” : “not to 
think of himself more highly than he ought to think ; 
but so to think as to think soberly” 
“ following after hospitality”: ‘given to hospitality ” 
“be not highminded” ; pro. “mind not high things”: ad, 
“set not your mind on high things” 


. 23, “tt is not” ; “he eateth not” (A. V.), 


Te 


II. 
_ VIL 


TENS 
X. 


XT. 
XIII. 


XIV. 


XV. 


XVI. 


GUE. 


JONG 


VII. 


Vill. 


IX. 


2. 


3. 
ie 
12. 
22. 

4. 
26. 
37. 
17. 


19. 
2. 
7. 


5. 
12. 
13. 
22. 

di 


384, 


12. 


13. 


15. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 595. 


1 CoRINTHIANS. 


Insert “them that are” before “sanctified” 
“grace” : “ Grace” 

“shewn” ; pro. “made known”: ad. ‘signified ” 
“and this I say” : “ Now this I mean” 

Dele “likewise” before “‘ Greeks” 

“my message”: “my preaching” (A. V.). 
“necessity” (E. I.) : “distress” (A. V.). 
“virgin” : “virgin daughter” 

“willingly” ; “of mine own will” 

“unwillingly” ; “not of mine own will” 
“being” free : pro. “though I am”; ad. “though I was” 
‘into Moses”: “‘unto Moses” 

“aman”; “ta man indeed” (A. V.). 


1, 2,3. “and have not” : “but have not” 


“reckoneth not the evil” (E. I.) : “taketh not account of evil” 
“in a glass” ; “in a mirror” ; and 2 Cor. iii. 18. 
“greater”: “ greatest”; margin, ‘“Gr., greater” 
“wherefore the tongues’’: dele “the” 

“declare” ; “make known” 

Dele “as touching” before “the gospel” 

“as is right” : “righteously ” 

“God’s will” (E. I.) : “his will” 

“that he should come” ; “to come” 


2 CORINTHIANS. 
“Moses put”; ‘ Moses, who put” 


. “afflicted” : “ pressed” 


“having multiplied may through the many”: “being 
multiplied through the many may” 


. “sin for us” : “sin on our behalf” 
. Margin, “Gr., Contain us” : “ Make room for us” 


. “defrauded” ; “took advantage of” 


17. 
13. 


. “of their own” : “ they gave of their own” 
. “they offered the grace” : “for the grace” ; ad. “in regard 


of” ete. 

“for he accepted’: “ for indeed he accepted” 

“for the subjection of your profession to the gospel” : “for 
the obedience of your confession unto the gospel” 
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XI. 


XIII. 


TT: 


Il. 
IV. 


Il, 


20. 


23. 


er 


16. 


dite 
WGK 


17. 


mp oO 


13. 


o 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


Dele “an authority” and enclose “which . . . down” 


in(- ). 


. “as it were to”: “as if I would” (A. V.). 
. “forcible” ; “strong” 
. “do not understand” ; “are without understanding” 


“have espoused” ; dele “have” 
“may present” ; “might present” 


. “in everything we have made manifest ‘he gospel among 


all men unto you” ; “in everything we have made 7° 
manifest among all men to you-ward” 

“taketh you” ; pro. “‘catcheth you” ; ad. “taketh you 
captive” 

“T am more than they” ; “IT more” 

“exceedingly”: pro. ‘beyond measure”: ad, “above measure” 

“mighty” : “ powerful” 


. “might” (E. I.) : “power” bis, 


“should” ; “‘may” bes. 


GALATIANS, 


. “what. they once were” (KE. I.) : ‘whatsoever they were” 


(from margin). 
“imparted nothing more” ; “imparted nothing” 
“works of law” : “works of the law”? dis, and iii. 5. 
“except it be” : pro. “but” : ad. “save” 
“in the law”; “by the law”; margin, “Gr, in 
“T have toiled for you” : “I have bestowed labour upon 
you” (A. V.). 
“zealously court you” (E. I.) : “zealously seek you” 


” 


. “courted” (E. 1.) : “sought” ; (.) after “you” instead 


of (, ). 


mys . My 
. “put away.” : “severed” 


“fallen” : “fallen away” 
“For ye were called... brethren” ; “For ye, brethren, 
were called” 


EPHESIANS. 


“raised us up”: “raised us up with him” 
“to sit together” ; ‘to sit with him” 


Il. 


Il. 


IV. 


vie 


II. 


IV. 


II, 


15. 


16. 
Lie 


18. 


21. 
21. 
22. 


aki 


13. 
24. 


10. 
al, 
20. 
28. 


10. 
12, 
22. 
th 


13. 


21. 


LIST. OF CHANGES: 597 - 


“even the enmity, in his flesh, having abolished” ; “having 
abolished in his flesh the enmity ” : 

“slain the enmity in it”: “slain the enmity. thereby 

“ye being rooted”: “‘to the end that ye,” etc. : wa 

“that ye may have strength”: pro. “may be fully able” : 
ad. “may be strong” . +e F 

Insert “‘ Amen” at end of verse. 

“by him” ; “in him” 

“ decayeth according to” : “ waxeth corrupt after” 

“speaking to yourselves” ; “speaking one to another” ; 
and Colos. iii. 16. 

“take up unto you”: “take up” 

“in incorruption” : pro. “with a love incorruptible” : ad. 
“in uncorruptness ” : 


” 


PHILIPPIANS. 


. “compassions” (E. I.) : pro. “tenderness” : ad, “ tender 


mercies ” 
“‘civing no offence” : “ void of offence” 
“supposing” : “ thinking” 
“ashamed” ; “put to shame” 
“to them” : “for them” 


. “themselves” : “ himself” 
. “on his own” : “to his own” 
. “unto death” : “even unto” 


“in earth” : “on earth” 

(;) after “trembling” instead of (. ). 
“unto” :; “in furtherance of” 

“keep your hearts” : “guard your hearts”. “ 


. “make account of” (E. I.) : “think on” (A. V.). 


“enableth me” : pro. ‘giveth me power” : ad. “strength- 
eneth me” (A. V.). ' 
“chiefly” : “ especially ” 


CoLossIAns. 


. “holy” : exchange with margin, “saints” 


“the redemption” ; ‘‘our redemption” 
p 


. “be not moved away”: dele “be” 
. “with how great striving I contend” : pro. “how great a 


contest I haye” : ad. “how greatly I strive” 
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TT 710: 
18. 


23. 


Vie. 
. “would open” :. ‘‘may open” 6 


iE 


BE 


lon) 


_ 
2 
— 


IONE) 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


“fulfilled” : “ made full” 

“taking his stand upon” : “ dwelling in” 

“not of any value” : “dwt are not of any value” 
“instant”: pro. “stedfast” : ad. “stedfastly ” 


“a door of utterance” : “a door for the word” ; from 
margin. 


1 THESSALONIANS. 


. “with much contention” : “in much conflict ” 
. “put in trust” : “intrusted ” 


“babes”: “ gentle” 


“of'us” ; “from us” , 
. “forewarned you” : pro. “told you before” : ad. in margin 
ys y > 


“told you plainly” 


2 THESSALONIANS. 


. “the calling” : “your calling” 
- “an object of worship ” : “that is worshipped ” (A. V.). 
. “to the intent” : “to the end” 


“his season” : “his own season” 


. “appearing of his presence” (E. I.) : “manifestation of his 


coming” 
“ rap 2? . 66 7 ” 
power”; “the right 


1: Trworny. 


Now Pa Butt 

. “whoremongers ” : “ fornicators” 

. “to. minister” (E. I.) : “to Ais service” 

TIS 72 
Wicans 
- “come to wax”; pro. “have grown” ; ad. “have waxed” 

- “women” : “widows” Text and margin exchanged, 

. “thine own self” : “thyself” 

. “be otherwise” ; “are otherwise” 

AGU. 

» “other” + “a different” 

- “all evil” : “all kinds of evil” ; so E. 1 


‘a good report of ” : “good testimony from” 
“liveth in pleasure” ; “giveth herself to pleasure” 


“the more” : “the rather” 


I. 14, 
II. 14. 


18. 
19. 

25. 

it. 9. 


IV. 1. 
. “having itching ears” after “but,” instead of “teachers” 
. In margin, “poured” : “ poured out” 

16. 


TD 
8 
LZ 
1b ee 
4 

7 

Wi. 1 
5 
2 

ib ee 
8. 

Ij, 10, 
14, 


LIST OF CHANGES.. 599 


2 Trmorny. 
“by”: “through” - 
“testifying unto” : “ charging” 
“who concerning the truth” : “men who” etc. 
“iniquity” : “‘ unri ighteousness ” 
“might”: aay 
“ Howbeit” : pro. “Yet” : ad. “But” 
“T protest” : “I charge thee” (A. V.). 


\ 


“supported me” ; pro. “was by my side” : ad. “took my 
part” 


Tirus. 


. “are wanting”: “were wanting” . 

. “a lover of hospitality” ; “given to hospitality” 

. “slow bellies”: “idle gluttons” 

. “become”? : “ befit” 

. dele margin.“ discipline ” 

. “a pattern” : “an ensample” 

. “principalities”; pro. “ governments” : ad. “rulers” 

. “the laver” (E. I.) : pro. ‘‘a washing” ; ad. “the washing” 


“the renewing” :,pro. “a renewing”: ad. “ renewing” 


' PHILEeMon. 


. “our sister” ; “the sister” Put in margin. 


HEBREWS. 


“by whom” : “through whom” 

“a sceptre of thy kingdom” : “the sceptre,” etc. 
“having brought” : “in bringing” Text in margin. 
“ Forasmuch then as” : “Since then” 


III.. 2, 5, 6. “his house” : pro. “ His’’: margin added, “That is, God’s 
? Pp to) d 


3. 
13. 


14, 


LH By 
8. 


house” 
“insomuch” ; pro. “by as much”: ad. “ by so much” 
“daily”; “day by day” 
dele (_ ). 
“partakers of Christ” : add in margin, “ Or, wilt Christ” 
“a gospel” : ‘‘ good tidings ey 
“would he not” : “he would not” 


10. “himself also hath” ; ‘hath himself also” 
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Tv 


VI. 


sak 
VIII. 


IX. 


XI. 
XII. 


XIII. 


II. 


12. 
. “profession” : “confession” 

. “but that” ; “but one that” 

. Arrangement (that of A. V.) changed. 

. “because” : “since” 

. “as our forerunner” ;: “as a forerunner”’ 

. “bringing in’’: “bringing in thereupon” 

. “have been a priest’’ : “be a priest” 

. “serve an example’’: “serve that which is a copy” 

. “was established” : pro. “hath been established” : ad. 


10. 


11. 
12. 
22. 
24, 
28. 
16. 
25. 
34, 


Li 
15. 


22. 
20. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


“of joints and marrow” : “of both joints and marrow ” 


“hath been enacted ’’ f 


. “Even the first covenant then” : “Now even the first 


covenant”? 


~ fare” : “aere® 
eta 
. “unto the time” : “for the time” 


: “was 


” 
“perfect ... him that doeth the service” : “make the 
worshipper perfect ”’ Z 
“(which rest only on meats and drinks and divers wash- 
.ings)’’ : “beng only (with meats, ete.)”’ 
In margin, “have come” ; “are come” 
“gained” ; “obtained” 
“blood is” ; “blood there is ”” 
“to be manifested” ; “to appear’’ (A. V.). 
“without sin” : “apart from sin” 
Arrangement changed : “ upon their mind also will I write ” 
“manner” : “custom” 
“ye have yourselves for a better possession” (E. I.) : “ye 
yourselves have a better” etc. Exch. marg. and text. 
“and he that had received” : pro. “yea, he that had ac- 
cepted” : ad. “yea, he that had gladly received” 
“many be defiled” : “the many” ete. 
“innumerable hosts”? ; add in marg., “Gr., myriads” 
“by the blood” : ‘with the blood” 


JAMES, 


. “among”: “into” 
21. 
23, 


- “in honour” ; “in a good place” (A. V.) : pro. for marg. 


“superfluity” : pro. “excess”? ; ad. “ overflowing ” 
“any be” : “any one is” 


All, 


Il. 


vie 


Il. 


III. 
v.- 


JO, 


@ 


17. 


12. 


13. 
20. 
22. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 601 


. “yet if ’: pro. “if however’ : ad. “ howbeit if” 


“work sin’: “commit sin’’ (A. V.). 


Na “slorieth over” : “glorieth against” (A. V.). 
15. 


“his faith wrought”? : dele “his” 

“This wisdom is not one’: pro. “This is not a wisdom 
that” : ad. “This wisdom is not @ wisdom that”’ 

“ doubtfulness” : pro. “ partiality’ (in marg.) : ad. “ vari- 
ance”’ 


. “desireth to be’’: pro. “chooseth to be” : ad. “would be” 
. “planted” : “made to dwell” ; both in text and margin. 
. “The lawgiver and judge is one, even he” : “One only is 


the lawgiver and judge, he”’ 


. “psalms” ; pro. “ praises” : ad. “praise” 


1 Peter. 


“reported” ; pro. “ declared” : ad, “ announced”? 

“entirely” : “ perfectly ” 

“verily was foreknown”’ : “ was foreknown indeed” 

“ with a clean heart”: “from the heart”” Exchange marg. 
and text. 


. “born again” : “ begotten again” 
. “For” put at end of line preceding : “all” : “All” 


“sincere” : pro. “pure”? : ad. “ which is without guile” 
“ whereas” : ‘‘wherein’’ : and so iii. 16. 


. “be buffeted” : “are buffeted ” 
. “overseer” : “bishop” (A. V.). 


“that outward” : “the outward” 
“feed”? : “tend” 
“exercising lordship” : “lording it” ; from margin. 


2 PETER. 


“Symeon” : “Simon” Exchange margin and text. 

“being yours and abounding unto you” : pro. “ belonging 
unto you and abounding ” : ad. “are yours and abound” 

“were” : “arose” 

“into dungeons” : pro. “into the abyss” : ad. “to hell” 

“ oppressed ” : pro. “ wearied out” : ad. “sore distressed ” 

“ dignities ” ; add marg., “ Gr., glories” ; and so Jude 8. 

“Beor” ; add marg. note of the reading Bosor, 
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III. 12. 


1h Oak 
3 
V. 16. 


TP 


12. 


Tiga 


- 16. 

19. 
41,10. 
Lig 2, 
EY. Oe 
Ven} 

9 
Vice 

9 
VII. 12. 


LIST OF CHANGES: 


“hastening”: pro. “eagerly desiring”’ : ad, “ earnestly. de- 
siring” ; margin, “ Or, hastening”? 


1 Joun. 
“sin not” : “may not sin” 
“perceive we”; “know we” ; and so ys. 5, 18, ete. 
“sin a sin” : “sinning a sin”’ 
“of” : “concerning ’’ 


2 Jouy. 


. gocth “before”; pro. “forward” ; ad. “onward” 


3 JouN. 
“T rejoice greatly, when brethren come and bear witness” : 
“T rejoiced greatly, when brethren came and bare wit- 
ness’ 


. “support” : pro. “sustain”? : ad. “ welcome”? 


JUDE. 


. “sentence” : pro. “judgement” : ad. “ condemnation” 


“as an example of eternal fire, suffering punishment”: “as 
an example, suffering the punishment of eternal fire” 
Text and margin exchanged. 


. “dreamers also” ; pro. “also, dreaming ” : ad. “also in their 


dreamings ”’ 
“shepherds to themselves”: “shepherds that feed them- 
selves” 
REVELATION. 
“of the witness” ; “of the testimony ” ; and ver. 9, vi. 9, 


“went” : pro. “ went forth” : ad. “ proceeded”? 


“after them’’ : “hereafter”? ; and so iv. 1. 
“faith and love” ; “Jove and faith” 
“perfect” : pro. “ perfected” : ad. “ fulfilled ” 
“open”: “opened” 


. “sitteth” : “sats and v. 7, 

- “out of every tribe” : “men of every tribe” 

. “sat thereon”: “sat upon him” 

. “beneath the altar” : “underneath the altar” 


“all blessing” : pro, “the blessing” from margin ; ad. 
blessing ” 
“unto our God” ; “be unto our God” 


LIST OF CHANGES. 603) 


VII. 15. “tabernacle among them” : “ spread his tabernacle over 
them”? ; from margin. 
1X6: “mankind shall seek’’ : “ men shall seek” 
XI. 4. “which are before the Lord of the earth, and there stand” : 
“which stand (standing) before the Lord of the earth” 


‘IL. SUGGESTIONS OF THE AMERICAN COMMITTEE PUT 
IN MARGIN. 


MarrHEew. 
I. 1. “The book of generation ” 2ceEhe genealogy y 
11, 12,17. “carrying away” : “removal ” 
V. 35. “by” Jerusalem : add marg. “ Or, toward” 
VI. 19. “break through” : Gr,, “ dig through” ; and xxiv. 43. 
"VIL 8. “say in a word” (E. iF, p Gr., ‘‘with a word 3 
Ope nests 2 ad “lodging places” 
Tee Ga Benee power esi authority ” 
X. 21. “cause them to be put to death” : add marg. “Or, put 
them to death” ; and so Luke xxi. 16; Mark xiii, 12. 
XI. 17. did not “mourn” : Gr., “ beat the breast” 
XII. 32. “world” ; add marg. “ Or, age” ; so elsewhere. 
XIV. 19. “sit down” : Gr., “recline” ; and so elsewhere. 
This explanation becomes important in such passages as 
. Luke vii. 88 and John xiii, 23. 
XVIE_ 4..“ “tabernacles” : add marg. “ Or, booths” ;and Mark ix. 5. 
XXIII 23. “anise”? : add marg. “ Or, dill” 
XXVIL 41: add margin, “Watch ye, and pray that ye enter not” ; 
and so Mark xiv. 38. 
XXVIL 28. “stripped” : Some ancient authorities read “ clothed” 


Chl te ge Mark. 
XIV. 68. “porch” : Gr., “ forecourt ” 


LUKE. 
Il. 19,51. “sayings” : add marg. “Or, things” 
49. restore in marg. “about my Father’ s business ”” 
VI. 35. (A. V.) “hoping for nothing again” (E. I.) : “never de- 
spairing” ; add ppg as a various reading, de- 
: gpairing of no man’ 
XV. 16. “husks” : Gr., “pods of theecarob tree” 
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‘XVII. 
XX, 


II, 


VII. 


Vee 
XI. 
XII. 
XVIII. 


XIX. 
XX. 


I. 
Ill. 


Vv. 
VI. 


VII. 


XIV. 
XVI. 
XVIII. 


XXII. 
XXIV. 


18. 
16. 


LIST OF CHANGES. 


“stranger” : “alien” 
“God forbid”: Gr., “Be it not so” 


JOHN. 


19, 20, 21. “temple” : add marg. “Or, sanctuary” ; and so 


20, 
BS. 


38. 
45. 


277. 
12. 


23, 
17. 


23. 
13. 
22. 


35. 
15. 
31. 


15. 
ais 
18. 
25. 


- 20. 
. 18. 


in other places where vade occurs. 

21. “marvel. For this cause hath Moses given” : “ mar- 
vel because of this. Moses hath given” 

“Abraham was” ; “was born” ; ad. marg. “Gr., was 
born” : 

“against it’? : add marg. “Or, upon it” 

“that which” : Many ancient authorities read “ the 

_ things which” 

“hour” ; add marg, “Or, hour ?” 

“chief captain” : add marg. “Or, military tribune ; Gr., 
chiliarch ”’ ; and so elsewhere. 

“coat” : add marg. “Or, tunic” 

“Touch me not” : add marg. “ Or, Take not hold on me”’ 


Acts. 


“Jawless men” ; add marg, “Or, men without the law” 
“Servant” : add marg. “Or, Child,” ete. 
“Tike unto me”: “as he raised wp me” : text in marg. 


. “young’’: “younger”? 
. “fit”? : “pleasing” : marg. “ Gr., pleasing” 


“deliverer’’ ; “redeemer’’ : marg. “ Gr., redeemer ” 
“passions ’’; “nature’’ ; and so James y. 17. 
“the man’: “aman” 


. “persuaded” : pro. “exhorted” : with marg. “ Or, strove 


to persuade” : ad. marg. “Gr., sought to persuade ” 
“put up our baggage’’ : “made ready” ete. 
“many’’; “some”? 
“amidst which” : add marg. “Or, in presenting which” 
“temperance” ; add marg. “Or, self-control’? ; and so 
Gal. v.23; 2 Pet. i. 6. 


Romans. 
“that they may be” : add marg. “Or, so that they are” 
“just”? : add marg, “Or, righteous ”” 
“justified” : add marg. “ Or, accounted righteous ” 


im 
xv. 


XII, 


ie 
IV. 


IV. 


Ill. 


Il. 


LIST OF CHANGES. — 605 
1 CormnTHIANS. 
26.“ fight”: Gr., “box” 


2. “in vain” ; add marg, “ Or, without cause” 


2 CoRINTHIANS, 


_ 17. “he is a new creature” : add marg. “Or, there is a new 


creation ” 
1. Some ancient authorities read, “ Now to glory is not expe- 
dient, but I will come”’ 


GALATIANS. 


. 18. “visit”? : “become acquainted with” 


EPHESIANS. 


4,5, add marg. “Or, him : having in love foreordained us” 
10, “in the heavens’: Gr., “upon”? ete. 


PHILIPPIANS. 


15. “lights”: Gr., “luminaries ”’ 
90, “for ever and ever” : Gr, “ unto the ages of the ages” 


1 THESSALONIANS. 
14, add. marg. “ Or, will God through Jesus” 


1 Trvorny. 
16. “he who”: Some ancient authorities read “ which” 


PHILEMON. 
4. “thy love, and of the faith” : “thy love and faith” 


HeEsrews. 
4,9. add marg. “ Or, for a little while lower” 
18. Or, “For having been himself tempted in that wherein he 
hath suffered ” 


11. “of whom” : add marg. “Or, of which” 
VI. 
IX. 


11. “fulness” : “full assurance ” . and so x. 22. 
15, 17. The Greek word here used signifies both covenant and 
testament. 
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LIST OF CHANGES. 


IX. 26. “by the sacrifice of himself” : “ by his sacrifice ’’ 
X. 11. “priest” ; Some ancient authorities read, “high priest” 
12. Or, “sins, for ever sat down” 
38. “my righteous one” : Some ancient authorities read, “ the 
righteous one”? 
XI. 7. “life” : Gr., “manner of life” 
JAMES. 
I, 18. “of God” : “from God” : ad. marg. “Gr., from” 
II. 4. “are ye not divided in your own mind” : “do ye not make 
distinctions among yourselves ”’ 
III. 15. add to margin, “ Or, animal” ; and Jude 19. 
V. 7. “it receive” ; add marg. ‘Or, he receive” 
1 Peter. 
I, 23. Or, ‘God who liveth ” 
II, 24. “bare our sins , . . upon the tree” : “carried up our 
sins . . . upon (to) the tree” 
2 Peter. 
I. 4. “the divine nature” : “a divine nature ” 
17. “excellent glory” ; “majestic glory” 
II. 20. Many ancient authorities read, “ our Lord” 
1 Jonny. 
III. 2. Or, “it shall be manifested ” 
2 Jonny. 
8. Many ancient authorities read, “ye have wrought” 
JUDE. 
4. add marg. “Or, the only Master, and our Lord Jesus Christ ” 
22. “who are in doubt”’ : “while they dispute with you” 
REVELATION, 
VI. 1. Some ancient authorities read, “‘Come and see.’’ So ver. 
3, 5, 7. 
8. “death” ; add marg. “ Or, pestilence ” 


APPENDIX V. 





ADOPTION OF THE REVISION BY THE 
BAPTISTS. 


A Few days after this book was completed an important event took 
place—the first formal act of adoption of the Revised Version by an 
ecclesiastical body. 

_ The American Baptists, the most numerous denomination in the 
United States néxt to the Methodists, and the pioneers in the Bible 
Revision work, who spent much money and labor on a revision of 
their own for more than thirty years, held a Bible Convention in 
Saratoga in May, 18883—the most widely representative Baptist Conven- 
tion ever held; and after a full discussion of the whole subject, came 
to the unanimous conclusion to adopt and circulate through their 
Publication and Missionary Societies the Anglo-American Revision, 
with the American changes incorporated in the text, together with the 
Authorized Version and that of the Baptist “ American Bible Union” 
(Dr. Conant’s), according to the desire of the purchasers and donors. 
The scene of rejoicing over this unexpected result of a long and ex- 
cited contest was remarkable; and the assembly which crowded the 
church sang “Blessed the tie that binds,” and ‘‘ Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow,” with an enthusiasm rarely witnessed. 

The action was undoubtedly the wisest that could be taken by that 
body. Let the three versions be used together in friendly rivalry and 
co-operation, until the best will supersede the others, or a still more 
perfect one will take the place of all, A liberal gentleman has already 
donated to the Baptist Board of Publication electrotype plates of an 
Americanized edition of the Revised New Testament of 1881, and 
much money has been contributed towards its gratuitous circulation. 
It is also extensively used in the pulpits. The Baptists have broken 
the ice and showed the way to other denominations. 

The following is the adopting act, as furnished to me on the spot 
by the Secretary, the Rev. Dr. Morgan: 
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“ At a meeting of The Baptist Bible Convention, held in Saratoga, 
N.Y., May 22, 23, 1883, at which there were present and voting four 
hundred and thirty-six delegates, the following resolution was adopted 
unanimously: 

““* Resolved (4th), That, while in the judgment of the Convention 
the work of revision is not yet completed, whatever organization or 
organizations shall be designated as the most desirable for the prose- 
cution of Home Bible work among American Baptists should now 
circulate the commonly received version, The New Revised Version, 
with the corrections of the American Revisers incorporated in the text, 
and the translation of “The American Bible Union,” according to de- 
mand; and that all moneys specially designated for circulation of 
either of these versions should be faithfully appropriated in keeping 
with the wish of the donor,’ 


“Attest ; Tuomas J, Morgan, Secretary.” 
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